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Executive  Summary 


1997  Research  Conference 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Background 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies  (INSS)  in  cooperation 
with  HQ  USAF,  AF/XONP  sponsored  its  fifth  annual  Research  Results  Conference  on 
13-14  November  1997.  The  Conference  was  held  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  present  the  findings 
of  research  conducted  under  the  sponsorship  of  INSS.  Participants  included  specialists  in 
international  relations,  national  security  policy,  and  military  affairs  from  U.S. 

Government  agencies.  Services,  and  academia. 

Opening  remarks  were  offered  by  Lt  Gen  Tad  Oelstrom  (HQ  USAFA/CC),  Maj 
Gen  Thomas  H.  Neary  (HQ  USAF/XON),  and  Lt  Col  Peter  Hays  (USAF/INSS). 
Following  opening  remarks  and  brief  administrative  comments.  Conference  proceedings 
focused  on  die  presentation  of  research  in  the  following  ten  issue  areas: 

•  Arms  Control; 

•  Coxmterproliferation; 

•  Space  Policy; 

•  Air  Force  Policy; 

•  Information  Warfare; 

•  Regional  Security  (Asia); 

•  Regional  Security  (Russia); 

•  Regional  Security  (Afiica); 

•  Regional  Security  (NATO);  and 

•  Environmental  Security. 

Panels  consisted  of  three  to  six  researchers  and  a  chair  was  selected  for  each  of  the 
issue  areas.  Following  presentations  by  all  panelists,  participants  engaged  in  wide- 
ranging  discussions  and  debate.  The  proceedings  are  captured  in  this  report  and  the 
works  presented  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  researchers  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  official 
government  or  institutional  positions. 

Maj  Gen  Charles  D.  Link  (USAF,  Ret.),  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Air 
Force  Memorial  Foundation,  gave  the  keynote  speech  at  a  banquet  for  all  participants  on 
13  November  1997. 
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Panel  1 . 

Arms  Control 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Jeffrey  Larsen,  Chair 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gwendolyn  Hall 
Major  John  T.  Cappello 
Captain  Stephen  Lambert 
Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Michael  Dosier 
Captain  William  Casebeer 


1997  Research  Conference 


PANEL  1;  ARMS  CONTROL 


Chair:  Lt  Col  Jeffrey  A.  Larsen,  Senior  Research  Fellow,  United  States  Air 

Force  (USAF)  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies  (INSS) 
Participants:  Lt  Col  Gwendolyn  M.  Hall,  USAF  Academy  (USAFA),  Department  of 
Political  Science  (DFPS) 

Maj  John  T.  CappeUo,  USAFA/DFPS 

Capt  Stephen  P.  Lambert,  USAFA,  34“*  Education  Group  (34*  EDG) 
Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  (SCPO)  Michael  E.  Dosier,  United  States 
Navy  (USN),  Joint  Military  Intelligence  College  (JMIC) 

Capt  William  Casebeer,  USAFA,  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Fine 
Arts  (DFPFA) 

PANEL  PRESENTATIONS: 

‘‘Responding  to  Political  Pressure  to  Denuclearize  the  US  Strategic  Arsenal:  US 
Nuclear  Arms  Control  Strategy  for  the  21“  Century,”  Lt  Col  Gwendolyn  M.  Hall, 
Maj  John  T.  CappeUo,  and  Capt  Stephen  P.  Lambert 

Lt  Col  Hall,  Maj  CappeUo,  and  Capt  Lambert  opened  the  first  panel  with  their 
examination  of  the  evolution  of  the  post-Cold  War  international  environment  and  its 
effects  on  US  nuclear  strategy.  The  authors  convened  their  presentation  by  noting  that 
despite  a  change  in  the  strategic  calculus  of  global  security  in  the  post-Cold  War  era, 
nuclear  weapons  still  retain  some  real  or  perceived  role  in  assiuing  the  security  of  the 
Superpowers.  Moreover,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  re-conceptualize  the  role  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  context  of  US  post-Cold  War  national  security  strategy. 
Additionally,  calls  for  complete  nuclear  disarmament,  notably  by  General  Butler,  have 
gone  largely  ignored.  In  light  of  these  facts,  the  authors  firamed  their  research  with  two 
central  questions:  first,  does  the  post-Cold  War  international  environment  differ  firom  its 
Cold  War  predecessor;  and  second,  if  the  environment  has  changed,  can  the  US  afford  a 
significant  alteration  in  its  security  strategy? 

In  order  to  effectively  measure  any  potential  modification  of  US  nuclear  strategy, 
the  authors  believed  it  critical  to  assess  the  role  of  Russian  nuclear  weapons  in  national 
and  international  security.  The  authors  determined  that  no  comprehensive  elaboration  of 
contemporary  Russian  approaches  exists.  Further,  any  attempt  to  formulate  such  an 
elaboration  would  be  complicated  by  the  dynamic  nature  of  Russian  politics. 

However,  the  authors  did  identify  five  key  concepts  that  together  form  a 
foimdation  for  Russian  nuclear  strategy:  first,  most  Russian  military  plaimers  believe  that 
because  of  their  deterrent  capabihties,  strategic  nuclear  weapons  are  the  foimdation  of 
international  security;  second,  nuclear  weapons  guarantee  Russia’s  Superpower  status; 
third,  nuclear  weapons  provide  a  valuable  “last  line  of  defense;”  fourth,  theater  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  provide  defense  against  localized  threats,  primarily  from  the 
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Southern  Flank;  and  finally,  nuclear  weapons  fulfill  a  deterrent  role  in  the  provision  of 
security  for  the  newly  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Beyond  these  key  concepts,  however,  the  constantly  changing  landscape  of 
Russian  politics  complicates  Russian  strategic  calculations.  The  authors  identified  four 
groups  within  Russia  who  deal  with  nuclear  policy,  but  noted  that  no  single  group 
dominates  the  others.  The  first  group  is  the  Russian  military,  which  is  experiencing  a 
period  of  malaise  brought  about  by  a  reduction  in  authority,  if  not  in  outright  power.  The 
second  group  is  the  Defense  Industrial  Base,  or  economic  elite.  This  group  is  marked  by 
patrimonialism  (or  nomenklatura  capitalism),  a  feudalistic  system  of  clan-style 
businesses,  and  corruption.  A  third  group  is  the  Neo-Communists  or  revanchists, 
identified  most  often  by  their  zeal  for  a  return  to  the  “glory  days”  of  Communist  rule. 

The  last  group  is  the  nuclear  elite,  or  nuclear  policy  makers,  who  believe  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  are  the  foundation  of  international  security. 

Having  evaluated  Russian  nuclear  strategy,  the  authors  advanced  several  key 
assumptions  for  consideration  during  the  development  of  a  post-Cold  War  US  nuclear 
strategy: 

•  Nuclear  deterrence,  as  an  operating  concept,  is  not  in  danger  in  the  near-  or 
long-term. 

•  Nuclear  deterrence  will  not  require  the  same  numbers  of  weapons,  mix  of 
weapons,  or  alert  status  of  weapons  as  it  did  dming  the  past  fifty  years. 

•  The  focus  should  turn  to  non-strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  an  attempt  to 
increase  crisis  stability,  and  reduce  the  possibility  of  “loose  nukes.” 

•  If  strategic  numbers  decline  dramatically  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are 
virtually  eliminated,  then  nuclear  defenses  become  more  defensible  to  those 
who  were  once  opposed  to  them. 

•  General  Goodpaster’s  summation  of  the  political  and  military  realities,  and 
thus,  what  the  US  should  do  seems  to  be  the  likely  comse  of  action  regarding 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

The  authors  concluded  that  the  elimination  of  most  nuclear  weapons  is  a  realistic 
goal  that  will  demand  the  time,  attention,  and  best  efforts  of  the  US  for  the  foreseeable 
future;  however,  they  also  concluded  that  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  remains^ 
for  the  present,  well  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  this  is  a  decision 
that  the  US  is  not  yet  forced  to  make,  as  it  will  take  ten  years  or  more  to  dismantle  the 
weapons  already  marked  for  elimination.  In  that  time  the  US  will  need  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  evolution  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  the  development  of  the  world  security  environment.  During  the  intervening 
years,  the  US  should  ensure  the  safety,  reliability,  and  adequacy  of  the  US  nuclear 
arsenal. 
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“Devising  an  Effective  Arms  Control  Verification  Regime  for  Monitoring 
Warheads,”  SCPO  Michael  E.  Dosier 

SCPO  Michael  Dosier  presented  a  summary  of  his  research  into  the  development 
of  an  arms  control  regime  for  nuclear  warheads.  To  date,  arms  control  regimes  have 
concentrated  on  the  elimination  of  classes  of  weapons  through  the  elimination  of  delivery 
systems,  but  not  on  the  warheads  themselves.  Chief  Dosier  believes  that  the  focus  of 
arms  control  must  evolve  beyond  concentration  on  classes  of  weapons;  therefore,  he 
proposes  that  a  warhead  control  regime  be  a  goal  of  the  United  States  in  the  future. 

When  pursuing  a  warhead  elimination  regime,  an  initial  difficulty  lies  in 
determining  what  exactly  constitutes  a  nuclear  warhead.  Chief  Dosier  stated  that  a 
nuclear  weq)on  may  be  subdivided  into  three  constituent  parts:  the  means  of  delivery, 
the  command  and  control  components,  and  the  nuclear  warhead  itself  To  achieve  an 
effective  regime  for  the  tracking,  monitoring,  and  verification  regime  for  nuclear 
warheads,  Chief  Dosier  proposed  that  treaty-limited  items  would  be  die  constituent  parts 
of  the  warheads.  While  this  might  seem  to  be  an  immeasurable  problem  given  that 
warheads  can  contain  thousands  of  individual  components,  recent  arms  control 
agreements  give  hope  that  an  effective  regime  could  be  developed.  For  example,  the 
Intermediate  Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  agreement  created  short-notice  inspections. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaties  (START)  developed  the  concepts  of  data 
exchanges  and  continuous  declarations.  The  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE) 
Treaty  introduced  challenge  inspections,  while  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention 
(CWC)  has  taken  them  to  a  new  level.  It  is  the  inspection  and  verification  aspects  of  the 
CWC  to  which  Chief  Dosier  looks  as  an  example  of  a  possible  warhead  verification 
regime. 


Chief  Dosier  identified  five  elements  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an  effective 

regime: 

•  A  comprehensive  exchange  of  data  and  continuous  declaration. 

•  An  inspection  regime. 

•  Verified  dismantlement. 

•  Verified  elimination  of  plutonium  pits. 

•  Establishment  of  a  new,  or  use  of  an  existing,  body  to  arbitrate  disputes. 

Given  these  required  elements.  Chief  Dosier  then  proposed  a  possible  outline  for 
an  effective  verification  regime: 

•  Distinguishability  exhibitions. 

•  Baseline  data  inspections. 

•  Close-out  inspections. 

•  Short-notice  inspections. 
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•  Dismantlement  and  elimination  inspections. 

In  conclusion,  Chief  Dosier  believes  that  openness  is  the  key  to  success  in  such  a 
regime.  He  acknowledged  that  attempting  to  locate  hidden  warheads  could  prove  to  be 
impossible,  but  that  confidence  gained  with  the  continuous  verification  regime  would, 
over  time,  provide  information  that  is  consistent  with  reality. 


“The  Coming  Revolution  in  Arms  Control,”  Capt  William  Casebeer 

In  the  final  paper  presented  by  the  panel,  Capt  Casebeer  focused  on  developing 
technologies  that  will  impact  procedural  concerns  in  arms  control.  In  his  view,  three 
critical  nascent  technologies  are  reaching  fruition,  and  they  cany  witii  them  the  potential 
to  generate  far-reaching  and  fimdamental  changes  in  arms  control. 

The  first  of  these  technologies  is  virtual  reality  (VR).  Traditionally  speaking,  VR 
creates  a  completely  immersive  environment  for  the  user,  simulating  sights,  sounds,  and 
feel  through  computer-generated  imagery.  Once  the  restricted  purview  of  high-tech  and 
high-dollar  flight  simulators,  recent  advances  in  computer  processing  power  have  allowed 
smaller-scale  VR  systems  to  become  possible.  In  Capt  Casebeer’ s  view,  VR  could  play 
an  important  role  in  future  arms  control  in  three  areas: 

•  Framing  Problems:  VR  would  allow  arms  control  data  to  be  viewed  in  new 
ways,  providing  important  contextual  meaning  that  otherwise  would  be 
unavailable.  It  also  would  create  the  ability  to  capture  changes  over  time,  and 
would  allow  data  to  be  seen  rather  than  simply  tabulated. 

•  During  Negotiations:  VR  would  allow  negotiators,  or  those  supporting 
negotiations,  to  envision  alternative  futures  in  an  agreement,  and  would  allow 
those  using  the  system  to  think  more  abstractly  and  away  from  the  particulars 
of  an  agreement. 

•  Implementation  and  Enforcement:  VR  coxild  create  new  means  for  verifying 
and  monitoring  compliance.  It  would  be  most  effective  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  technologies  (e.g.,  remote  sensing),  but  could  provide 
an  initial  transparency  in  most  cases. 

Another  developing  technology,  actually  a  pair  of  related  technologies,  are 
artificial  intelligence  (AI)  and  artificial  life  (AL).  The  distinction  between  these  two 
technologies  is  small,  but  important.  In  AI,  the  computer  does  some  of  the  same  things 
that  the  human  mind  might  do,  through  the  use  of  neural  networks  and  algorithmic 
approaches.  AL  seeks  to  study  life  Hn  silico  ’  with  the  potential  for  physical  realization. 
Both  technologies  could  bring  new  approaches  to  arms  control.  Traditional  human 
thinking  typically  is  described  as  lateral,  but  AI  and  AL  could  supplement  this  thinking 
with  abstract  ideas  outside  of  traditionally  accepted  norms,  thus  creating  new  “idea 
spaces.”  Treaty  enforcement,  too,  could  benefit  throu^  the  use  of  this  technology  to 
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monitor  compliance  autonomously  from  actual  human  presence  on-site.  AI  and  AL  also 
could  open  new  avenues  in  problem  resolution. 

The  third  technology  C£^t  Casebeer  identified  as  having  an  impact  on  today’s 
world  is  remote  sensing,  particularly  through  the  use  of  commercially  available  sensor 
equipment  (e.g.  commercial  satelUte  imagery).  Once  the  exclusive  realm  of  first-world 
governments,  remote  sensing  systems  are  now  commercially  available,  and  their 
capabilities  are  ^preaching  those  of  some  older  military  systems.  Resolution  of  three 
meters  is  now  available,  with  one  meter  resolution  expected  to  be  available  next  year. 

The  wide  availability  of  this  technology  has  created  a  radical  new  level  of  transparency 
which  must  be  recognized.  Now,  non-treaty  participant  nations  can  monitor  some  aspects 
of  a  nation’s  capabilities  through  the  use  of  these  commercially  available  services, 
creating  a  new  contingent  of  “observer”  states. 

In  the  view  of  Capt  Casebeer,  these  three  areas  of  technology,  taken  as  a  whole, 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  every  stage  in  the  arms  control  process  largely  transparent 
to  the  United  States  public  and  eventually  to  most  of  the  world.  Particularly  significant 
will  be  the  impact  of  the  synergy  generated  by  a  combination  of  these  diree  technologies. 
Together,  they  could  create  a  fimdamental  shift  in  the  world  view. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Following  the  last  presentation,  the  audience  was  invited  to  question  the  authors 
on  their  material.  On  the  &st  paper,  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  it  could  be  separated 
into  two  separate  papers  (one  concentrating  on  US  approaches,  the  other  fociising  on  the 
Russian  ^proach),  it  really  requires  an  assessment  of  the  Russian  perspective  in  order  to 
fully  imderstand  US  actions.  Some  in  the  audience  were  particularly  taken  with  the  idea 
of  the  applicability  of  General  Butler’s  ideas,  and  that,  while  it  was  true  that  there  was 
httle  debate  initially,  the  de-alert  concept  seemed  to  be  picking  up  steam  in  recent  days. 
One  suggestion  for  the  authors,  or  perhaps  for  other  researchers,  was  to  look  at  the  de- 
alert  option  from  the  Russian  perspective.  Another  member  of  the  audience  noted  that  as 
one  reduces  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  can  present  a  dangerous  situation  as  it  tends 
to  reduce  first  strike  stability  and  makes  a  preemptive  first  strike  more  useful. 

On  the  subject  of  a  nuclear  warhead  agreement,  participants  appreciated  the 
overview  of  past  treaty  approaches  as  they  might  be  applied  for  new  uses,  but  cautioned 
not  to  short-change  the  pohtical  acceptabihty  of  such  an  agreement.  Another  participant 
expressed  concern  over  Chief  Dosier’s  proposal  for  a  governing  oversi^t  body  for  the 
agreement,  but  Chief  Dosier  explained  that  what  he  envisioned  was  more  in  line  with  the 
Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission  than  in  the  creation  of  some  new  UN-type 
body.  He  also  thought  that  any  such  agreement  would  be  multinational. 

On  Capt  CasebeCT’s  presentation,  while  noting  that  VR  and  AI/AL  could 
ultimately  play  some  role  in  arms  control,  most  participants  focused  on  the  present  reality 
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of  commercially  available  imagery  as  the  technology  most  likely  to  impact  arms  control 
in  the  future.  A  participant  noted  that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA)  had  sponsored  a  conference  on  commercial  high-resolution  imagery  and  that 
while  it  was  one  thing  to  have  access  to  one-meter  resolution  images,  it  remained  quite 
another  to  acciuately  interpret  the  information  presented.  Nonetheless,  some  participants 
recognized  that  such  imagery  could,  in  effect,  turn  arms  control  into  a  “spectator  sport,” 
particularly  given  the  prevalence  of  the  Internet  in  today’s  society. 
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PANEL  2;  COUNTERPROLIFERATION 


Chair:  Lt  Col  Alex  Ivanchishin,  Policy  Division,  Nuclear  and 

Counterproliferation  Directorate  (XONP) 

Participants:  Capt  Donald  P.  Lagator,  USAF  Space  Command  (AFSPC) 

Maj  Martin  J.  Wojtysiak,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC) 
Dr.  Peter  Lavoy,  Naval  Postgraduate  School  (NPS) 

Dr.  James  Wirtz,  Naval  Postgraduate  School  (NPS) 

PANEL  PRESENTATIONS: 

‘^US-Russian  Collaboration  on  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era,” 
Capt  Donald  P.  Lagator 

The  first  panel  presentation  was  given  by  Capt  Lagator.  It  addressed  the  prospects 
for  US-Rnssian  collaboration  on  ballistic  missile  defense  systems.  In  the  author’s  view, 
the  rise  in  potential  threats  firom  nations  not  traditionally  viewed  as  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  presents  new  motivation  for  developing  a  protective  system  against  balhstic 
missiles.  Indeed,  upwards  of  25  countries  in  the  world  are  known  to  possess  ballistic 
missile  technology,  some  of  whose  interests  are  not  aligned  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  proposed,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  time  to  pursue  a  cooperative  effort 
with  Russia  in  the  development  of  a  “peace  shield”  which  could  protect  our  coimtries 
fi-om  an  attack. 

Ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  efforts  in  the  United  States  have  been  continuous 
almost  firom  the  point  of  the  first  test  explosion  at  the  Trinity  test  site.  Initial  efforts  were 
hampered  by  inter-service  rivalry  between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Ultimately, 
President  Johnson,  in  1965,  directed  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to  proceed  with  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  defense.  Where  Secretary  McNamara  directed  ABM  efforts 
be  made  to  protect  a  city  (notably  Boston,  the  home  of  anti- ABM  sentiment).  President 
Nixon,  upon  entering  office,  directed  that  ABM  efforts  be  focused  instead  at  protecting 
US  missile  fields.  However,  the  safeguard  system  was  only  briefly  operational.  When 
President  Reagan  introduced  the  concept  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI), 
ballistic  missile  defense  received  renewed  attention.  As  the  author  notes,  BMD  has  never 
been  an  issue  of  technical  capability,  but  has  instead  been  dependent  on  political 
considerations.  In  his  view.  President  Reagan’s  initiative  once  again  directed  efforts 
where  they  should  be:  to  the  defensive  realm.  However,  all  paths  to  a  BMD  system 
ultimately  converge  at  the  ABM  treaty,  which  limits  the  development  of  protective 
systems.  Recent  changes  in  the  makeup  of  Congress  have  raised  at  least  the  possibility  of 
a  withdrawal  fi'om  the  ABM  treaty.  In  the  interim,  efforts  are  being  directed  toward  the 
development  of  a  theater  missile  defense  system  which  could  be  deployed  in  the  field  and 
provide  an  element  of  protection  to  either  deployed  forces,  or  conceivably  deployed  at 
home  to  protect  against  limited  threats. 
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In  Russia,  efforts  toward  BMD  saw  more  success  than  in  the  United  States. 

Debate  within  the  General  Staff  in  the  niid-1960s  on  the  development  of  an  ABM  system 
led  to  the  development  of  the  Moscow  defense  system.  This  system  remains  the  only 
operational  ballistic  missile  defense  system  in  the  world.  While  debate  on  alternative 
ABM  systems  continued,  concerns  over  Russian  technological  competency  hampered  any 
real  effort  at  expanding  their  ABM  capabilities.  In  the  mid-1980s,  Soviet  writings  began 
to  suggest  that  directed  energy  weapons  could  provide  some  opportunities,  even  to  the 
point  of  space-based  platforms.  However,  no  distinction  was  made  between  offensive 
and  defensive  capabilities.  Indeed,  one  article  made  the  assessment  that  laser  and  beam 
weapons  could  be  made  powerful  enough  to  attack  hard  targets.  Gradually,  space  was 
seen  as  an  appropriate  arena  for  the  deployment  of  strategic  forces,  and  for  the 
deployment  of  orbital  objects  capable  of  carrying  anti-missile  weapons. 

While  each  nation  certainly  could  contribute  to  a  “peace-shield  partnership,”  there 
are  considerable  problems  which  would  make  such  cooperation  difficult.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  author,  is  the  concern  over  which  technologies  would  be 
brought  by  each  side.  When  the  Soviet  Union  existed  in  its  collective  whole,  it  possessed 
a  sophisticated  network  to  detect  the  moment  of  launch  of  a  hostile  missile  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  many  of  the  nodes  of 
this  network  lie  in  newly  independent  states  outside  the  immediate  control  of  Russian 
military  forces.  Because  of  the  gaps  in  this  system,  even  the  Russian  Defense  Minister 
has  noted  that  they  may  sometimes  be  unable  to  conduct  necessary  observations  by 
satellite  contact  outside  of  Russia  for  hours  at  a  time.  This  has  raised  concerns  in  the  US 
that  Russia  could  possibly  misinterpret  US  actions  during  a  crisis,  perhaps  even  to  the 
point  of  launching  a  nuclear  strike  in  the  belief  that  an  attack  had  been  laimched  against 
them. 


The  sharing  of  sensitive  technologies  is  also  a  concern  for  the  US.  It  fears  that 
these  technologies  could  ultimately  be  transferred  to  third  parties.  In  the  development  of 
Russia’s  firee-market  economy,  the  Russian  military  industry  has  become  notably 
autonomous  in  their  dealings  outside  of  Russia.  Unfortunately,  many  of  Russia’s 
‘Mends’  in  the  world — those  to  whom  such  technologies  would  be  highly  prized  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  considerable  sums  in  order  to  acquire  the  technologies — ^are  the 
very  nations  who  harbor  the  greatest  ill-will  toward  the  United  States.  Given  the 
uncertain  stabiUty  of  the  Russian  economy,  there  are  also  concerns  that  a  precipitous 
decline  in  Russia’s  economic  health  could  cause  a  return  to  near  Cold  War  tensions. 

Faced  widi  these  concerns,  the  US  has  every  reason  to  be  cautious  when 
examining  such  a  significant  collaboration.  In  the  author’s  estimation,  the  opportunities 
for  cooperation  at  this  juncture  are  too  hazardous  to  be  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 
However,  it  does  not  preclude  such  efforts  as  may  be  necessary  to  develop  a  system 
wifiiin  the  United  States. 
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‘^US  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Goals  in  South  Asia:  A  Case  for  Reassessment,” 

Maj  Martin  J.  Wojtysiak 

Maj  Wojtysiak  argued  that  the  United  States’  non-proliferation  policy  for  South 
Asia  has  badly  miscalculated  the  region’s  positions  and  has  made  US  policy  untenable. 
He  argued  that  instead  of  a  regional  policy,  the  US  instead  seems  to  concentrate  most  of 
its  efforts  on  Pakistan  because  India  was  not  a  traditional  ally  of  the  West.  In  his  view, 
the  United  States  must  overhaul  its  regional  nonproliferation  policy  to  redress  previous 
mistakes. 

The  author  identified  three  major  problems  that  have  handicapped  the  United 
States’  approach  to  South  Asia.  The  first  is  obstacles  to  negotiations.  While  India  and 
Pakistan  are  viewed  similarly  to  the  US,  it  approaches  each  of  them  quite  differently,  and 
perceives  relations  with  them  as  a  zero-sum  game.  In  fact,  this  ignores  the  significant 
role  of  China  in  the  equation.  While  Pakistan  and  India  view  one  another  with  distrust, 
India  also  must  turn  a  cautious  eye  toward  China.  US  policy  does  not  always  account  for 
this  important  PRC  influence. 

A  second  problem  lies  in  the  lack  of  US  policy  evolution.  Traditionally,  the  US 
seeks  to  prevent  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Failing  that,  it  then  seeks  to 
contain  the  spread,  and  then  to  manage  the  situation  as  it  exists.  The  author  maintains 
that  the  US  must  move  from  the  reactive  prevention  aspect  of  policy  and  take  a  more 
proactive  role  in  the  region  to  reduce  the  desire  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  final  problem  Wojtysiak  identified  is  American  political  and  diplomatic 
gridlock.  While  the  US  concentrates  on  passing  laws  governing  our  relationship  with 
India  and  Pakistan  (weapon  sales,  technology  transfer,  etc.),  both  nations  take  a  more 
global  approach  to  problems.  Again,  the  author  cites  the  wariness  toward  China  as  an 
example. 

As  a  solution  to  the  current  situation,  the  author  postulates  a  new  regional 
nonproliferation  regime.  In  doing  so,  he  makes  four  general  assumptions  about  the 
region: 

•  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  permanent  presence  in  South  Asia  (for  the  foreseeable 
future). 

•  Nuclear  weapons  contribute  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  region. 

•  India  and  Pakistan  are  not  nuclear  outlaws. 

•  Global  approaches  to  nuclear  nonproliferation  (e.g.,  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty)  don’t  succeed  in  South  Asia. 
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For  the  proposed  regional  nonproliferation  regime,  the  author  suggests  that  the 
United  States  work  to  develop  a  bilateral  regime  between  India  and  Pakistan,  with  the 
United  States  acting  as  a  third-party  participant.  This  bilateral  agreement  would  include: 

•  A  mutual,  non-nuclear  attack  policy. 

•  Formal  non-nuclear  transfer  policies. 

•  Development  of  functional  confidence-  and  security-building  measures 
(CSBMs). 

•  A  nuclear  “overtness”  element. 

•  An  agreement  to  cap  fissile  material  production. 

•  A  continuing  framework  of  talks  to  maintain  lines  of  communication. 

The  US  would  provide  assurances  to  the  other  parties  to  lend  aid  in  maintaining 
this  regime. 


“WMD  Use  Concepts  and  Command  and  Control  Practices,”  Dr.  Peter  Lavoy  and 
Dr.  James  Wirtz 

The  final  presentation  for  this  panel  was  made  by  Drs.  Peter  Lavoy  and  James 
Wirtz.  They  provided  an  overview  of  their  forthcoming  book.  Planning  the  Unthinkable: 
Military  Doctrines  for  the  Use  of  WMD.  The  project  which  fostered  this  book  sought  to 
improve  the  understanding  of  the  military  doctrines,  operational  plans,  and  command  and 
control  practices  of  states  and  non-state  actors  that  recently  have  acquired  (or  are  seeking 
to  acquire)  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  authors  conducted  systematic  comparisons 
of  WMD  behavior  of  the  state  and  non-state  actors  most  relevant  to  US  national  security. 
They  used  the  following  method  of  analysis: 

•  Describe  WMD  capabilities  of  one  state  (or  non-state  actor). 

•  Describe  the  WMD  policies  and  plans  of  the  state. 

•  Describe  the  shifts  in  WMD  capabilities  and  doctrines  over  time. 

•  Explain  why  the  state  (or  NSA)  in  question  has  pursued  the  WMD  capabilities 
and  formulated  the  WMD  policies  Aat  are  observed. 

•  And  consider  the  following  causes: 

•  External  security  threats. 

•  Peacetime  vs.  wartime  behavior. 

•  Domestic  policies. 

•  Civilian-military  relations. 

The  book  will  be  multi-authored  and  will  contain  the  following  chapters: 

•  Early  US  Nuclear  Doctrine  and  Command  and  Control. 

•  Russian  Nuclear  Doctrine  and  Command  and  Control. 

•  Saddam’s  Strategic  Arsenal. 
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•  Iranian  Approaches  to  Chemical  Warfare. 

•  Nuclear  Arms  in  Crisis  Under  Secrecy:  Israel  and  the  ’67  War. 

•  China  and  WMD. 

•  India’s  Nuclear  Use  Doctrine  and  Command  and  Control. 

•  Pakistan’s  Nuclear  Use  Doctrine  and  Command  and  Control. 

•  WMD  and  Non-State  Actors:  The  Rajneesh  Cult  Case. 

•  Poison’s  Potential:  Why  Terrorists  Might  Escalate  to  WMD. 

•  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea:  Motivation,  Strategic  Thought  and 
Possible  Employment  of  WMD. 


This  page  intentionally  left  blank. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Guy  Walsh,  Chair 
Major  David  Levy 
Captain  Robert  Klingseisen 
Captain  Robert  Morriil 
R.  Chris  Krance 
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PANEL  3:  SPACE  POLICY 


Chair:  Lt  Col  Guy  M.  Walsh,  National  Defense  Fellow,  INSS 

Participants:  Maj  David  R.  Levy,  ACSC 

CPT  Robert  E.  Klingseisen,  United  States  Army  (USA),  United  States 
Military  Academy  (USMA) 

Capt  Robert  D.  Morrill,  NPS 

R.  Chris  Krance,  GM-14,  Air  War  College  (AWC) 

PANEL  PRESENTATIONS: 

“Space  Operations  for  the  21**  Century:  A  Functional  Approach,”  Maj  David  R. 
Levy 


Maj  David  Levy  opened  the  third  panel  with  his  paper  on  the  centralization  of 
mihtaiy  space  operations.  He  argued  that  a  single,  centralized  military  space  agency  is 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  approach  for  organizing  space  operations.  In  Maj  Levy’s 
view,  present  Air  Force  space  doctrine  and  organizational  structures  are  flawed  in  that 
they  are  based  on  an  extrapolation  of  air  power  concepts  based  on  traditional  views  that 
air  and  space  are  a  continuum,  and  that  one  can  smoothly  transition  from  an  air  and  space 
force  to  a  space  and  air  force.  This  has  resulted  in  problems  such  as  complaints  of  a  lack 
of  warfighter  support,  unresponsive  launch  systems,  and  confusion  over  roles  and 
missions.  As  Maj  Levy  pointed  out,  space  operations  do  not  equate  to  air  operations  in 
another  location.  The  most  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  is  the  environment  in 
which  they  each  operate.  However,  basic  operational  and  political  differences  also  exist. 
Maj  Levy  recommends  that  doctrinal  and  organizational  changes  be  made  in  order  to 
create  more  responsive  space  operations. 

The  author  noted  that  many  studies  which  include  examinations  of  the  role  of 
space  either  have  been  done,  are  imderway,  or  are  planned.  Spacecast  2020,  New  World 
Vistas,  and  Air  Force  2025  are  three  notable  examples.  Several  basic  points  have 
emerged  from  these  studies.  They  include: 

•  Greater  reliance  on  space. 

•  Exploding  proliferation. 

•  Increased  microminiaturization. 

•  Lower  access  costs  to  space. 

From  these  studies,  and  from  his  own  research,  the  author  proposes  an 
organization  of  space  forces  in  which  the  acquisition,  space  control  and  apportionment  of 
scarce  payload  resources  would  be  centralized  in  a  single  agency,  but  where  the 
operations  of  non-strategic  force  enhancement  space  missions  would  be  relegated  to  the 
joint  warfighters. 
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“Commercial  Communications  &  Remote  Sensing  Systems  Susceptibility,”  CPT 
Robert  E.  Klingseisen 

CPT  Klingseisen  expanded  the  space  policy  discussion  to  defense  of  US  space- 
based  assets.  He  separated  these  assets  into  their  two  constituent  parts:  the  space-based 
components,  and  their  ground-based  control  systems.  CPT  Klingseisen  noted  that  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  satellites  present  in  space  today,  and  the  n\imber  is  growing. 
These  include: 

•  Earth  resource  satellites. 

•  Communications  satellites. 

•  Positioning  and  Navigation  satelhtes. 

•  Meteorological  satellites. 

•  Defense  satellites. 

On  the  ground,  control  stations,  monitoring  stations,  and  launch  facilities  all  are 
critical  nodes  in  the  network  which  comprise  US  space  assets.  CPT  Klingseisen  also 
made  the  point  that  the  associated  hardware  and  software  which  are  incorporated  into  all 
components  of  space  assets  must  be  considered  when  discussing  how  best  to  defend  US 
systems. 

The  defense  of  space-based  components  must  consider  not  only  directed  threats 
from  purposeful  interdiction  by  hostile  forces,  but  also  natural  forces  as  well.  One  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  satellites  comes  from  the  sun’s  radiation  and  magnetic  emanations. 
Periodic  massive  solar  events,  or  solar  maximums,  pose  significant  threats  to  the  power 
systems  of  satellites  as  well  as  the  sensitive  electronic  workings  of  these  systems. 

Another  non-directed  fiireat  to  satellites  is  the  growing  threat  of  space  debris. 

Man  first  entered  space  forty  years  ago,  and  debris  has  gradually  accumulated  over  time. 
Even  minuscule  fragments  can  cause  significant  damage  to  satellites.  Moreover,  Earth  is 
continually  bombarded  by  micrometeorites  which  also  can  damage  anything  in  their  path. 
A  growing  potential  threat  comes  from  directed  physical  attacks  on  space  systems 
through  anti-satellite  programs.  These  range  from  anti-satellite  weapons  which  seek  out 
and  destroy  enemy  satellites,  to  directed  high-energy  lasers  and  even  electro-magnetic 
interference. 

On  the  ground,  communication  and  control  centers  are  also  vulnerable  to  attacks. 
Many  sites,  particularly  those  operated  by  the  commercial  sector,  are  not  hardened 
against  attack.  In  some  cases,  it  is  possible  to  walk  within  meters  of  a  satellite 
communications  dish,  making  it  hi^y  vulnerable  to  even  the  most  rudimentary  of 
terrorist  weapons.  Even  military  communication  sites  are  not  immime  to  attack. 
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The  author  concludes  that  US  satellite  systems  are  vulnerable,  and  that  the  US 
must  bolster  their  survivability.  Unfortunately,  the  means  to  do  so  are  expensive,  and  in 
some  cases  beyond  practical  because  doing  so  would  make  the  satellites  prohibitively 
large,  and  dius  beyond  the  means  of  the  US  to  place  them  in  orbit.  The  author  foresees  an 
increased  importance  in  access  to  commercial  systems  upon  which  the  military  can  fall 
back  when  necessary. 


‘‘Direct  Broadcast  Technology  in  Bosnia:  Impact  on  Decision  Making  Processes  and 
Joint  Endeavor  Operations,”  Capt  Robert  D.  Morrill 

Capt  Morrill  analyzed  the  direct  broadcast  technology  employed  in  Bosnia  and  its 
impact  on  the  decision-making  process  and  Joint  Endeavor  operations.  He  explained  that 
while  the  US  has  learned  from  its  many  communications  short-comings  in  past 
operations,  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  never  had  enough  bandwidth  to  accommodate 
either  the  load  of  information,  or  the  requests  for  that  information  in  the  field.  The 
Department  of  Defense  borrowed  a  page  from  the  commercial  sector  in  the  area  of  Direct 
Broadcast  Satellite  technology  to  increase  the  amount  of  information  available  to  the 
warfighter.  Through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  many  commands,  services,  agencies  and 
other  organizations,  the  Global  Broadcast  Service  program  was  initiated  to  provide  a 
near-term  increase  in  the  military’s  wideband  communications  capabilities.  A  prototype 
of  the  GBS,  the  Joint  Broadcast  Service  (JBS)  was  deployed  as  a  major  piece  of  the 
Bosnia  Command  and  Control  Augmentation  system. 

The  author  described  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  system,  noting  its  small 
dish  size  and  increased  storage  capacity  among  other  characteristics.  He  described  the 
capabilities  of  the  system  to  manage  information  flow  on  a  number  of  levels.  The  system 
is  designed  to  be  capable  of  “smart  push/user  pull”  where  up  to  200  files  per  day  were 
“pushed,”  or  fed,  to  users  in  the  field  while  also  providing  the  capability  to  request 
information  directly.  JBS  also  provided  inter-theater  broadcasts  from  CONUS  to  Bosnia, 
as  well  as  intra-theater  broadcasts.  Information  dissemination  was  initially  advertised  as 
‘C4I  to  the  foxhole,’  but  is  not  yet  to  that  level.  It  does  provide  a  new  tool  for 
commanders  and  their  staff.  However,  it  was  noted  that  fliere  were  times  of  information 
‘flood’  and  information  ‘drought’  and  that  cultural  differences  and  a  lack  of  connectivity 
were  sometimes  issues  of  concern. 

In  analyzing  the  JBS,  the  author  noted  that  there  were  limits  to  its  effectiveness. 

It  was  pointed  out  the  JBS  is  a  “big  pipe,”  capable  of  transmitting  large  volumes  of 
information.  However,  Capt  Morrill  noted  that  the  volume  of  information  is  not  the  most 
crucial  element  of  the  JBS;  rather,  it  is  the  effective  use  of  that  information  that  is  most 
important.  Another  limit  to  the  system  is  that  it  is  a  prototype,  and  is  therefore  restricted 
because  it  was  not  designed  from  the  ground  up  to  be  a  military  system. 

JBS  was  rapidly  fielded  (within  10  months),  limiting  the  amount  of  time  for 
proper  testing.  In  fact,  commanders  felt  in  many  cases  that  it  was  forced  upon  them. 
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Because  of  the  rapid  fielding,  there  was  a  lack  of  training  on  how  to  use  and  maintain  the 
system,  complicated  further  by  the  fact  that  personnel  were  on  60-90  day  rotations  which 
restricted  attempts  to  create  any  knowledge  base.  Logistics  were  also  a  problem, 
particularly  as  there  was  no  planning  for  spares  or  regular  maintenance,  and  IBS  was  a 
low  priority  for  shipment  of  new  parts.  Furthermore,  no  formal  guidance  was  issued  on 
its  use,  no  single  orgamzation  was  given  responsibility  for  it,  and  plans  for  its  use  varied 
widely. 


From  his  analysis  of  the  IBS,  the  author  developed  a  set  of  lessons  learned  which 
should  be  applied  to  future  systems.  These  are; 

•  Start  small  and  do  it  right. 

•  Advertise  the  truth  about  the  system,  including  its  limitations. 

•  Be  ready  for  changes. 

If  these  can  be  applied  to  the  follow-on  to  the  JBS,  information  will  be  delivered 
to  and  applied  usefully  in  the  field,  further  augmenting  the  capabilities  of  the  warfighters. 


‘‘Launch  Infrastructure:  Critical  to  Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle  Success,” 
R.  Chris  Krance 

Mr.  Krance  discussed  the  state  of  US  national  space  launch  infrastructure  and  its 
criticality  to  the  success  of  the  Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle  (EELV).  He  argued, 
given  the  emphasis  placed  on  space  operations  in  such  docmnents  as  Air  Force  2025,  the 
United  States  is  unprqpared  to  meet  future  demands  given  its  present  capabilities  and 
processes.  Total  US  expendable  launch  requirements  over  the  next  25  years  will  exceed 
the  capability  of  the  cxurent  infi-astructure.  This  shortfall  has  national  security 
impUcations  if  the  US  cannot  replace  defense,  civil,  and  selected  commercial  payloads  on 
its  terms.  To  compensate,  a  revolutionary  booster  family,  its  processing  and  facility 
infrastructure  must  be  designed  and  constructed  to  support  demand.  Ordy  with  a 
redesigned  system  can  the  challenge  be  met  for  the  technological  future. 

One  system  identified  as  a  possible  solution  is  the  EELV.  This  system  borrows 
on  the  demonstrated  success  of  the  French  Ariane  class  of  lairnch  vehicles  which  employ 
multiple  integration  sites  per  launch  pad,  unlike  the  traditional  assemble-on-the-pad 
approach.  The  current  approach  is  to  bring  the  individual  components  to  the  launch  pad, 
assemble  them,  laimch  the  vehicle  (assuming  no  problems  prevent  such  a  launch),  and 
then  prepare  the  pad  for  the  next  use.  Following  such  procedures  results  in  a  60-280  day 
tum-around  per  laimch,  during  which  no  other  vehicle  can  be  launched  fi'om  that  pad,  and 
the  vehicle  must  be  launched  or  disassembled  and  removed  before  another  launch  can 
take  place.  The  French  system  used  with  Ariane  assembles  the  laimch  vehicle  in  a 
separate  facility  and  only  places  it  on  the  launch  pad  approximately  9  hours  before  launch 
(for  the  Ariane  V).  If  something  goes  wrong,  the  vehicle  can  be  removed  and  another  can 
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use  the  same  launch  pad  while  the  first  is  being  repaired.  This  launch  process  results  in 
approximately  a  22  day  tum-around  (30  days  for  the  Ariane  IV),  a  significant  savings  in 
time  over  the  current  US  system. 

In  the  author’s  opinion,  if  the  US  fails  to  develop  a  21®*  century  laimch  efficiency 
now,  it  will  handicap  its  troops  in  the  field  and  may  compromise  its  national  security  as 
well.  Future  satellite  replacements  in  times  of  conflict  may  hinge  on  days  or  horns,  not 
the  months  required  for  the  current  processing  procedures.  Additionally,  operational 
plans  do  not  initially  include  the  economy  of  joint  funding  with  US  commercial  markets 
comprising  nearly  50%  of  US  launches  and  being  contracted  to  foreign  sources.  The 
author  concluded  by  stating  that  the  thirty-year  old  system  technology  and  infirastructures 
should  be  the  number  one  priority  for  US  modernization  to  meet  space  requirements  for 
more  than  a  generation  to  come. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

The  only  question  raised  to  the  presenters  was  whether  they  foresaw  a  collision 
course  between  space  policy  and  space  arms  control.  All  agreed  that  a  collision  was 
likely,  and  that  this  fact  was  being  exploited  by  non-space  powers  as  a  controlling  factor 
to  limit  further  US  domination  of  space. 
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Panel  4. 

Air  Force  Policy 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Kurt  Klingenberger,  Chair 
Major  Marguerite  Palmer 
Colonel  (S)  David  Estep 
Dr.  James  Smith 


1997  Research  Conference 


PANEL  4:  AIR  FORCE  POLICY 


Chair:  Lt  Col  Kurt  J.  Klingenberger,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Strategy  and  Requirements 
Participants:  Maj  Marguerite  Palmer,  ACSC 

Col  (S)  David  G.  Estep,  National  Defense  Felloiv,  INSS 
Dr.  James  M.  Smith,  USAFA/34"*  EDG 

PANEL  PRESENTATIONS: 

“Can  Air  and  Space  Power  be  Decisive  Instruments  of  National  Power?,” 

Maj  Marguerite  Palmer 

Maj  Palmer  addressed  the  fundamental  question  of  whether  air  and  space  power 
can  be  decisive  instruments  of  national  power.  She  defined  the  term  decisive  as  being  the 
only  military  instrument  of  power  used,  as  achieving  national  security  objectives  for  the 
coiiflict,  and  as  having  done  so  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Maj  Palmer  foresees  a 
future  with  more  regional  conflicts  due  to  weapons  proliferation,  in  which  it  will  be 
important  to  know  when  air  and  space  power  can  resolve  conflicts  globally,  quickly,  and 
with  minimal  casualties. 

Maj  Palmer’s  analysis  covered  four  conflicts:  World  War  n  (both  Germany  and 
Japan),  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Desert  Storm.  Each  conflict  was  assessed  to  determine  what 
airpower  accomplished,  what  it  could  have  accomplished,  whether  it  was  decisive,  and 
why  or  why  not.  From  her  analysis,  she  determined  that  the  concept  of  decisiveness 
consists  of  four  factors: 

•  The  enemy’s  cost  of  accepting  US  national  security  objectives, 

•  The  enemy’s  perceived  vulnerability  to  air  and  space  attacks. 

•  The  coerciveness  of  air  and  space  instruments  of  power. 

•  Effectiveness. 

•  Cause-effect  linkage. 

•  Nature  of  the  conflict. 

•  Constraints. 

•  If  the  conflict  can  be  ended  in  a  timely  manner. 

As  a  result  of  her  analysis,  Maj  Palmer  developed  several  plaiming  tools,  such  as  a 
matrix  and  a  flow  diagram,  which  can  be  used  to  determine  what  future  conditions  might 
allow  the  delivery  of  effects  resulting  in  the  decisive  use  of  air  and  space  power.  She 
concluded  that  while  air  and  space  power  can  be  decisive  elements  in  determining  a 
conflict’s  resolution,  it  is  important  to  know  when  the  appropriate  conditions  exist  for 
their  use.  Planning  tools  should  be  used  to  help  determine  these  conditions. 
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“Joint  Vision  2010:  Focused  Logistics  and  Air  Mobility,”  Col  (S)  David  G.  Estep 

Col  (S)  Estep’s  presentation  focused  on  the  impact  ofihe  Joint  Vision  2010  study 
on  focused  logistics  and  air  mobility.  According  to  Col  (S)  Estep,  it  is  understood  that  in 
the  21“  century  the  United  States  will  rely  more  and  more  heavily  on  CONUS-based 
forces  that  can  quickly  deploy  throughout  the  world.  The  Joint  Vision  study  proposes 
new  operational  concepts  that  will  enable  this  strategy  to  be  supported  through  rapidly 
deployable  forces  that  are  smaller  and  more  agile,  but  also  highly  effective.  He  argued 
that  this  concept  will  require  better  logistics  and  mobility  capabilities  than  available 
today,  and  that  the  military  community  is  working  toward  these  established  goals.  One 
fundamental  concept  to  emerge  from  this  study  is  the  idea  of  focused  logistics. 

Operationally,  focused  logistics  is  the  concept  that  will  enable  the  military  to 
deploy  rapidly  in  response  to  a  crisis,  to  track  and  shift  assets  as  required  throughout  the 
theater,  to  deliver  tailored  packages  directly  to  where  they  are  needed,  and  to  have  them 
operational  in  a  short  period  of  time.  In  order  for  focused  logistics  to  succeed,  explained 
Col  (S)  Estep,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  logistics  chain  to  reach  across  traditional 
boundaries  and  to  rely  increasingly  on  information  exchange. 

Initiatives  are  already  underway  to  operationalize  the  concept  of  focused  logistics. 
However,  several  obstacles  must  be  overcome  to  achieve  success.  The  old  pipeline 
delivery  system  must  be  replaced  with  a  newer  closed  loop  system  where  retrograding  is 
just  as  important  as  getting  the  material  to  the  right  place.  Col  (S)  Estep  argued  that  it 
must  be  recognized  as  well  that  this  is  a  long-term  effort,  and  that  the  process  must  be 
institutionalized  if  it  is  to  work.  It  must  break  down  existing  barriers  and  develop  new 
operational  and  logistical  partnerships.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  embracing  the 
need  for  maneuverability  to  supply  goods  where  they  are  needed.  Air  mobility  must 
make  the  decision  to  allocate  resources  and  to  learn  to  manage  in  real  time.  It  must  work 
to  develop  user  confidence  and  to  provide  flexible  options. 

Col  (S)  Estep  explained  that  the  importance  of  the  logistic  tail  to  warfighting 
effectiveness  is  an  established  tenet,  but  the  tail  is  growing  increasingly  long  in  today’s 
world  and  certainly  into  the  future.  Forces  will  need  to  deploy  at  short  notice  to  remote 
regions  of  the  world,  under  diverse  conditions  and  with  myriad  goals.  The  logistics 
capability  of  the  United  States  must  be  able  to  support  these  future  efforts  in  a  timely  and 
efficient  manner.  These  requirements  are  not  easy  to  achieve,  and  it  will  take  a  joint, 
coordinated  effort  with  a  long-term  commitment  to  reach  this  capability.  Col  (S)  Estep 
concluded.  Joint  Vision  2010  provides  the  template,  focused  logistics  is  a  key  component 
of  this  template,  and  air  mobihty  must  provide  the  tools  to  make  it  possible. 
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“How  Can  the  Air  Force  Develop  a  Coherent  Service  Identity?,”  Dr.  James  M. 
Smith 


Dr.  Smith  concluded  the  panel  presentations  with  an  overview  of  his  research  on 
developing  an  Air  Force  culture  and  achieving  cohesion  among  its  personnel.  In  his 
view,  die  Air  Force  has  a  cohesion  problem.  It  is  rooted  in  the  service’s  culture, 
subcultures  and  organizational  dynamics.  He  analyzed  the  roots  of  this  problem  in  an 
effort  to  identify  a  means  by  which  the  Air  Force  could  draw  itself  into  a  cohesive  force 
for  the  next  century. 

Dr.  Smith  pointed  to  the  late  1980s,  when  the  Air  Force  began  to  identify  itself  in 
terms  of  its  technology,  rather  than  itself  This  resulted  in  a  split  centering  around  pilots 
and  non-pilots,  those  directed  toward  space,  and  between  the  various  systems  flown  by 
the  pilots.  The  author  noted  that  this  division  was  recognized  by  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Dr.  Donald  Rice,  who  said  that  an  overwhelming  number  of  Air  Force 
officers  identified  with  their  weapon  systems  rather  than  the  Service.  This  was  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  Army  (who  all  fight  together),  the  Navy  (who  sail  together)  and  the 
Marines  (who  are  all  Marines  at  heart).  Now,  with  the  increasing  role  of  space 
operations,  another  schism  is  developing  which  threatens  to  further  divide  the  Service 
into  ever  increasing  subordinate  parts.  To  some,  the  Air  Force  has  no  strong,  umfying 
mission  or  vision,  so  loyalty  has  devolved  to  functions,  technologies  and  occupations. 

As  the  basis  for  his  study.  Dr.  Smith  questioned  students  entering  Professional 
Military  Education  (PME)  classes  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama.  The  results  proved  to  be 
more  encouraging  than  one  might  first  expect,  with  indications  given  that  there  is  a 
common  foxmdation  upon  which  to  build  a  more  cohesive  Air  Force  for  the  future.  One 
unifying  factor  is  the  high  levels  of  education  possessed  by  Air  Force  officers.  Fully  60% 
of  those  surveyed  possessed  advanced  degrees.  The  survey  identified  differences  on 
institutional  and  organizational  orientation  based  on  rank,  occupation,  rating,  PME 
completion,  and  joint  experience.  But  the  relative  ranking  of  alternative  missions, 
priorities,  and  allegiances  indicated  higher  degrees  of  agreement.  Notably,  although  there 
was  fi-agmentation,  those  surveyed  still  identified  themselves  as  Air  Force  officers. 

In  the  view  of  the  researcher,  the  USAF  line  officer  corps  provides  a  basic 
infrastructure  upon  which  to  build  cohesion.  He  noted  that  it  is  a  difficult  process,  and 
one  that  must  be  fostered  from  above.  Dr.  Smith  asserted  that  a  first  step  must  be  to 
define  a  clear  mission  and  vision  for  the  Air  Force  of  the  future,  and  that  the  leadership 
must  actively  disseminate  this  vision  throughout  the  service  in  order  for  it  to  take  hold 
and  bring  the  service  together.  He  also  stated  that  the  Air  Force  must  realign  its  strategies 
and  structures  to  fit  this.  Dr.  Smith  sees  hope  for  the  Air  Force  of  the  future,  but  the 
Service  must  actively  work  to  develop  this  new  cohesion. 
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1997  Research  Conference 


PANELS:  INFORMATION  WARFARE 

Chair:  Lt  Col  Greg  White,  USAFA,  Department  of  Computer  Science 

(DFCS) 

Participants:  Maj  Mark  M.  Nickson,  ACSC 

2Lt  Valarie  A.  Weber,  USAFA/DFPS 

Lt  Col  Cathy  A.  Dreher,  National  Defense  Fellow,  Boston  University 
Maj  Sue  B.  Carter,  ACSC 

PANEL  PRESENTATIONS: 

^Vulnerability  of  US  and  International  Financial  Markets  to  an  Information 
Warfare  Attack,”  Maj  Mark  M.  Nickson 

Maj  Nickson  presented  a  paper  on  the  vulnerability  of  US  financial  markets  to  an 
information  warfare  (IW)  attack.  His  thesis  was  that  information  technology  has 
fundamentally  changed  US  financial  markets  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  daily 
transactions,  reducing  the  role  of  the  traditional  banker  and  broker,  and  enabhng  a  whole 
new  market  in  highly  complicated  derivative  securities  to  thrive.  However,  this  growth 
has  also  created  a  whole  new  list  of  potential  targets  to  those  who  would  attack  the  US 
National  Information  Infi-astructure  (Nil).  The  US  must  therefore  develop  a 
multidisciplinary  approach  to  protecting  die  Nil. 

Maj  Nickson  identified  several  vulnerabilities  witibin  the  Nil.  While  many  such 
systems  are  isolated  fi:om  one  another,  a  byproduct  of  this  isolation  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  exists  about  how  vulnerable  the  US  information  infirastructure  really  is. 
Because  of  a  lack  of  reporting,  even  less  information  about  weaknesses  exists.  In  the 
past,  significant  security  lapses  have  gone  unreported  out  of  a  fear  of  illuminating 
weaknesses  or  vulnerabihties. 

Some  threats  to  the  Nil  come  fi'om  conventional  means.  Examples  include  bomb 
attacks  like  that  conducted  against  the  World  Trade  Center.  Even  though  the  bomb 
inflicted  no  significant  damage  beyond  the  garage  level,  the  fire  department  shut  off  the 
power  to  the  building,  causing  significant  data  losses  by  resident  businesses.  Today,  non- 
conventional  attacks  gamer  most  of  the  attention.  These  include  hackers  who  break  into 
computer  systems  through  modem  or  Internet  connections,  disgruntled  workers  who 
perform  “inside  jobs,”  or  programmers  who  deliberately  sabotage  systems  through  the 
use  of  “Easter  eggs,”  or  hidden  programs. 

To  protect  the  information  infirastructure,  Maj  Nickson  suggested  a  multi¬ 
disciplinary  approach  that  combines  technology,  management  practices,  and  policies. 
Technology  provides  some  of  the  answers;  firewalls  already  provide  significant 
protection  fi'om  outside  attack.  Protection  from  inside  attacks  could  be  provided  by 
biometric  devices  that  would  allow  access  to  computer  systems  only  by  authorized 
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individuals.  Management  practices  provide  many  opportunities  for  protection.  Examples 
include  risk  assessments,  separation  of  duties,  access  controls,  audit  trails,  written 
policies  (with  enforcement),  written  contingency  plans,  and  crisis  response  teams. 
Government  also  plays  a  role  through  the  requirement  of  100%  reporting  of  breaches  in 
security  or  attempted  infiltration  of  systems,  establishment  of  a  round-the-clock  National 
Information  Indfrastructure  center,  cryptographic  policies,  and  economic  policies. 


‘‘Information  Warfare  and  Corporate  America:  What  Can  the  Military  Learn?” 
2LTValarieA.Weber 

2LT  Weber  discussed  the  relationship  between  information  warfare  and  corporate 
America.  The  main  thrust  of  her  research  was  to  determine  whether  the  military  can  learn 
anything  jfrom  corporate  America’s  experiences  with  electronic  intrusion.  She  organized 
her  research  around  a  single,  fundamental  question:  are  there  any  aspects  of  corporate 
America’s  information  security  strategy  that  can  be  applied  to  enhance  Air  Force 
defensive  information  warfare  operations? 

During  her  research,  2LT  Weber  found  that  82%  of  corporations  are  coimected  to 
the  Internet.  Of  those,  72%  monitor  their  information  systems  for  secmity  purposes.  She 
identified  several  important  themes  in  her  survey  of  corporate  information  systems, 
including: 


•  An  organizational  scheme. 

•  An  organizational  culture. 

•  Performance  of  risk  assessments. 

•  Establishment  of  policies  governing  information  security. 

•  Availability  of  incident  response  teams. 

•  Conduct  of  system  security  testing. 

•  Availability  of  training,  and  rewards  for  those  who  excelled. 

According  to  2LT  Weber,  the  Air  Force  employed  some  of  these  thanes  as  part  of 
the  Information  Protection  Barrier  Reef  program,  a  twelve  step  technical  pathway  to 
network  protection.  However,  there  is  more  to  information  protection  than  the  technical 
aspect.  2LT  Weber  identified  several  areas  where  she  believes  cooperation  between  the 
military  and  corporate  America  could  prove  beneficial. 

One  area  is  Research  and  Development  (R&D).  2LT  Weber  believes  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  spread  R&D  costs  among  the  parties,  thereby  enlarging  the  pool  of  funds 
available  to  exploit  opportunities.  She  explained  that  the  number  of  potentially  valuable 
opportunities  for  research  and  development  will  always  outgrow  the  available  pool  of 
government  funds.  By  developing  cooperative  programs,  the  Air  Force  and  corporate 
America  can  spread  the  resources  farther  than  if  either  pursued  them  alone. 
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Another  area  in  which  2LT  Weber  believes  the  military  might  glean  valuable 
lessons  from  the  private  sector  is  in  the  arena  of  organizational  culture.  The  Air  Force 
must  be  aware  of  how  organizational  culture  plays  into  its  efforts  at  defensive 
information  warfare.  This  includes  an  atmosphere  that  assigns  information  security  a 
high  priority,  as  well  as  rewarding  good  security  efforts. 

Training  is  a  third  area  of  opportunity.  The  authors  believe  that  all  Air  Force 
personnel  should  be  retrained  to  exploit  defensive  information  warfare  strategies  and 
technology.  This  may  include  reorganization  to  more  efficiently  confront  the  threat. 
Finally,  2LT  Weber  offered  that  the  Air  Force  must  focus  itself  on  a  proper  strategic  goal. 
The  synergistic  combination  of  evaluation,  security  policies,  training,  organizational 
culture  and  technologies  will  only  be  effective  if  tested  constantly  and  if  the  results  are 
properly  evaluated  and  applied. 


‘^Information  Warfare  Concept  and  Its  Potential  Effect  on  Intelligence  Collection,” 
Lt  Col  Cathy  A.  Dreher 

Lt  Col  Dreher  examined  the  concept  of  information  warfare  and  its  potential 
effect  on  intelligence  collection.  Intelligence  collection  and  production  are  heavily  reliant 
on  computer-based  and  electronic  communications  systems,  and  future  warfare  is  likely 
to  be  directed  against  them.  Lt  Col  Dreher  stated  that  the  US  must  dispense  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  invincible.  Ninety-three  nations  in  the  world  possess  computer-based 
technology.  Actors  operating  out  of  any  one  of  those  nations  pose  potential  threats.  Lt 
Col  Dreher  asserted  that  unity  of  the  private  and  military  sectors  is  essential  to  any  US 
information  infrastructure  protection  regime.  She  asserted  that  in  order  to  establish  a 
unified  protection  regime,  the  private  and  military  sectors  must  bridge  their  long-standing 
communications  gap. 

According  to  Lt  Col  Dreher,  the  intelligence  community  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  much  of  the  solution.  They  will  need  to  make  predictions  of  attacks,  monitor 
capabilities  and  intents,  select  targets,  and  plan  appropriate  weapons  usage.  Lt  Col 
Dreher  argued  that  the  intelligence  community  must  use  information  developed  from  the 
US’  role  as  a  “victim”  for  educational  and  planning  purposes.  Of  particular  concern  is 
the  threat  of  data  corruption  which  could  skew  resulting  analyses.  Lt  Col  Dreher  noted, 
the  intelligaice  community  must  review  past  experiences,  analyze  and  develop 
psychological  profiles,  and  determine  vulnerabilities  so  that  it  can  use  fiiis  information  to 
guard  against  future  attacks. 

Numerous  targets  do  exist,  both  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  the  civilian 
community.  Financial  centers,  commimication  sites,  transportation  capabilities,  and 
medical  information  all  are  potential  targets.  However,  Lt  Col  Dreher  noted  that  the  US 
is  actively  involved  in  countering  the  threat.  The  Crisis  Emergency  Response  Team 
(CERT)  and  the  President’s  Commission  on  Information  Protection  are  working  to 
develop  solutions  to  guard  against  information  warfare  attacks. 
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In  conclusion,  Lt  Col  Dreher  recommends  that  the  US  derive  a  common 
information  warfare  language  that  can  be  used  by  both  the  government  and  the  public  in 
order  to  share  information  more  effectively.  She  also  recommends  an  increase  in  training 
and  awareness  within  the  public  and  DoD  as  to  the  threat  and  how  to  guard  against  attack. 
She  suggests  that  the  US  identify  foreign  vulnerabilities  and  build  databases  as  sources  of 
information  and  to  study  the  lessons  learned  from  past  experiences. 


“Shot  to  the  Space  Brain:  Vulnerability  of  C2  for  US  Space  Systems,”  Maj  Sue  B. 
Carter 


Maj  Carter  presented  an  overview  of  the  vulnerability  of  command  and  control  of 
non-military  space  systems.  Because  of  the  increasing  reliance  on  space  systems, 
particularly  on  communications  sateUites,  real  concerns  exist  about  the  present  security  of 
these  systems,  and  whether  they  could  be  protected  in  times  of  crisis.  The  United  States 
military  has  increasingly  relied  on  commercial  satellites.  It  currently  leases  at  least  $160 
million  of  communication  bandwidth  from  the  commercial  sector.  According  to  Maj 
Carter,  this  is  likely  to  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As  a  result,  the  security  of 
these  systems  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Space  systems  can  be  divided  into  three  constituent  parts:  the  satellite,  the 
command  and  control  station,  and  the  user.  Because  of  the  extreme  cost  and  difficulty  of 
intercq)ting  satellites  in  space,  they  are  relatively  secure.  The  other  two  nodes,  however, 
are  more  vulnerable.  Most  user  nodes  are  soft  targets,  no  more  than  typical  commercial 
office  buildings.  Control  nodes  are  usually  only  one  control  point  to  send  commands,  but 
may  have  remote  stations  which  serve  as  transmission  points.  In  Maj  Carter’s  analysis, 
the  command  and  control  nodes  are  the  most  critical.  The  loss  of  a  command  node 
(particularly  ones  for  which  no  redundant  sites  exist)  creates  a  cascading  failure  of  effect 
for  file  entire  network. 

According  to  Maj  Carter,  many  commercial  satellites  require  periodic 
commumcations  with  their  ground  control  stations.  If  these  communications  are  cut  for 
an  extended  period  of  time,  the  satellite  essentially  enters  a  period  of  hibernation.  If  it  is 
not  programmed  to  wake  itself  from  time  to  time  to  reestablish  communications,  the 
satellite  may  be  lost.  Many  of  the  earlier  communications  and  remote  sensing  satellites 
do  not  have  this  capability,  and  these  same  systems  frequently  have  only  a  single 
command  point  from  which  to  send  instructions  to  the  satellite. 

Maj  Carter  concluded  that  in  order  to  increase  the  survivability  of  commercial 
systems,  the  US  must  adopt  a  “safety  in  numbers”  approach.  Redundant  command 
centers  should  be  established,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  some  level  of 
security  at  the  ground  sites  to  ward  off  attack.  At  the  bottom  line,  however,  profit 
motives  are  likely  to  drive  the  reliability  of  services  upwards  in  the  future.  Commercial 
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and  civil  systems  are  more  likely  to  solve  vulnerability  problems  than  they  are  to  create 
them. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

With  time  remaining  to  the  panel,  the  audience  posed  several  questions.  One 
asked  about  whether  realistic  prospects  existed  for  cooperation  between  the  private  and 
mihtary  sectors.  In  the  view  of  the  panel,  corporate  America  actually  sees  cooperation 
with  the  military  as  opening  itself  to  another  vulnerability,  so  the  prospects  are  not  too 
bright.  But,  it  was  argued,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  effort  should  not  be  made,  because 
some  benefit  could  be  derived  fi'om  even  marginal  cooperative  efforts.  Another  point 
made  by  the  audience  regarding  the  advantage  that  corporate  America  has  over  the 
military  is  its  development  of  a  corporate  memory.  Particularly  in  the  military,  where 
rotational  assignments  are  commonplace,  it  is  difficult  to  develop  an  institutional  memory 
which  could  be  used  to  protect  systems  fi'om  vulnerabilities.  Indeed,  in  the  military, 
establishing  a  resume  with  many  jobs  is  critical  to  moving  up  the  promotion  ladder.  It 
may  be  to  the  military’s  advantage,  therefore,  to  examine  the  possibility  of  longer-term 
appointments  without  sacrificing  the  individual’s  opportunities  for  advancement. 
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PANEL  6:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (ASIA) 


Chair:  Dr.  William  E.  Berry,  Jr.,  University  of  Colorado 

Participants:  CAPT  Derek  F.  Offer,  USN,  National  Defense  Fellow,  Harvard 
Col  Peter  J.  Bunce,  National  Defense  Fellow,  Harvard 
Maj  David  J.  Johnston,  USAFR  (JMIC) 

Prof  Joan  Johnson-Freese,  AWC 

PANEL  PRESENTATIONS: 

“Iran:  Is  Dual  Containment  Working?,”  CAPT  Derek  F.  Offer  and  Col  Peter  J. 
Bunce 


CAPT  Offer  and  Col  (S)  Bunce  opened  the  panel  with  a  discussion  of  the  US’ 
“Dual  Contaiiraient”  strategy  for  dealing  with  Iran.  They  reviewed  its  development, 
judged  its  successes  and  failures,  and  suggested  a  new  “competitive  strategy”  for 
maneuvering  Iran  into  a  responsible  role  within  the  community  of  nations. 

“Dual  Containment”  is  the  idea  that  the  US  can  limit  and  isolate  behavior  that 
threatens  US  regional  security  interests  in  two  neighboring  nations  simultaneously.  It 
accomplishes  this  by  strengthening  its  commitments  to  surrounding  nations  while 
condemning  and  countering  belligerent  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  two  offending  nations. 
The  authors  estabhshed  three  criteria  for  what  constitutes  a  threat  to  US  interests:  first,  a 
nation’s  behavior  constitutes  a  threat  if  it  endangers  the  survival  of  the  US  or  its  key 
allies;  second,  a  behavior  constitutes  a  threat  if  it  endangers  critical  US  economic 
interests;  and  third,  a  behavior  constitutes  a  threat  if  it  poses  the  danger  of  a  future 
nuclear  threat. 

With  regard  to  Iran,  dual  containment  was  employed  because  of  the  belief  that 
Iran  and  Iraq’s  belligerent  behavior  threatened  three  key  US  regional  security  interests  for 
the  Middle  East:  1)  a  lasting  and  comprehensive  Middle  East  Peace;  2)  security  of  key 
partners  such  as  Turkey  and  Saudi  Arabia;  and  3)  free  flow  of  oil  at  reasonable  prices. 

Iran  threatened  these  interests  in  various  ways.  They  included  efforts  to  obtain  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  (WMD);  support  for  terrorists  and  other  groups  that  traditionally 
opposed  a  Middle  East  Peace  Process;  attempts  to  undermine  friendly  regional 
governments;  and  a  dismal  record  of  hmnan  rights  abuses.  Dual  containment  was  bom  to 
motivate  Iran  to  change  its  behavior  in  these  key  areas,  while  at  the  same  time  isolating 
Iraq. 


The  authors  next  detailed  the  history  of  dangerous  Iranian  activity  that 
precipitated  the  containment  strategy,  including  development  of  a  chemical  weapons 
program  and  state-sponsored  terrorism.  Iran’s  chemical  weapons  program  began  in 
response  to  Iraqi  chemical  weapons  attacks  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  In  1987,  the  Iranian 
military  first  employed  artillery  to  deliver  mustard  and  cyanide  munitions.  By  the  mid 
1990’s,  Iran  was  know  to  have  the  most  active  chemical  warfare  program  in  the 
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developing  world.  The  autiiors  reported  that  the  Iranian  chemical  weapons  stoclq)ile  is 
estimated  to  exceed  2,000  tons  of  mustard  gas  blistering  agent,  cyanide-based  blood 
agent,  phosgene  choking  agent,  and  the  nerve  agent,  sarin.  With  regard  to  terrorism,  Iran 
is  known  to  have  been  responsible  for  nine  separate  terrorist  incidents  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe  between  1990  and  1996,  including  the  murder  or  attempted  murder  of  twelve 
persons. 

Dual  containment,  according  to  the  authors,  was  somewhat  successful.  By  1995, 
Iran’s  arms  imports  were  down  50%  from  1992.  The  US  engineered  the  Wassenaar 
Arrangements — ^agreements  with  30  governments  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  arms  and 
dual  use  technologies.  In  addition,  isolation  of  Iran  increased  when  the  European  Union 
and  Canada  recalled  their  ambassadors  to  Iran.  Finally,  as  of  1996,  the  US  intelligence 
community  possessed  no  credible  evidence  to  suggest  that  state-sponsored  terrorist 
organizations  had  obtained  contraband  nuclear  materials.  However,  fllarming  failures 
suggest  the  need  for  a  new  strategy.  Those  failures  include:  Russia’s  nuclear  reactor 
contract  with  Iran;  China’s  “peaceful  nuclear  cooperation”  vdth  Iran;  Iran’s  continued 
sponsorship  of  terrorist  organization;  continued  anti-US  rhetoric;  and  the  Fatwa  (death- 
contract)  on  the  head  of  Salman  Rushdie. 

CAPT  Offer  and  Col  Bunce  postulated  that  the  near  equal  number  of  successes 
and  failures  under  the  Dual  Containment  strategy  proved  that  it  functioned  only  as  a 
holding  action,  and  that  a  new,  “competitive  strategy”  was  needed  to  successfully  counter 
Iranian  threats  to  US  regional  security  interests.  In  their  view,  such  a  strategy  must  be 
grounded  in  the  realities  of  modem  Iran  and  must  contain  a  tier  prioritization  of  vital 
concerns.  The  dual  containment  strategy  did  not  account  for  the  “winds  of  change”  in 
Iran — the  conflict  between  anti-US  hard-liners  and  pro-Westem  pohticians,  or  the 
changing  of  the  guard  signified  by  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  a  pro-Westem  cleric. 
Moreover,  the  dual  containment  strategy  did  not  prioritize  its  goals.  The  authors 
suggested  a  “competitive  strategy”  that  consists  of  6  steps:  1)  deny  Iran  nuclear  weapons 
manufacturing  capability;  2)  take  collective  action  on  terrorism;  3)  prevent  the  resurgence 
of  Iraq;  4)  deny  Iran  the  capability  to  manufacture  or  import  weapons  delivery  systems; 

5)  engage  Iran  in  an  incremental  dialogue;  and  6)  encourage  Iranian  pragmatists  and 
youth.  The  authors  concluded  their  presentation  with  a  quote  from  Anthony  Cordesman 
that  summarized  the  thoughts  behind  their  strategy:  “US  policy  must  be  the  art  of  the 
possible,  not  the  posturing  of  the  impractical.” 


“The  Threat  to  US  Forces  Associated  with  a  Reunified  Korea  in  2012,” 

Maj  David  J.  Johnston,  Joint  Mlilitary  Intelligence  College 

“If  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ)  across  the  Korean  peninsula  stopped  being  the 
most  heavily  defended  border  in  the  world  before  the  year  2000,  what  will  Northeast  Asia 
be  like  in  fifteen  years,  and  what  threats  would  there  be  to  the  national  security  interests 
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of  the  United  States?”  Maj  Johnston  discussed  these  most  timely  and  pressing  questions, 
as  well  as  possible  answers,  during  his  presentation  to  the  panel. 

Northeast  Asia  consists  of  six  nations:  Japan,  China,  Russia,  the  Koreas,  and 
because  of  various  military  alliances,  the  United  States.  Maj  Johnston  assessed  each 
nation  and  concluded  the  following:  economic  stagnation  and  political  instability  plague 
Japan;  China  has  extended  its  economic  influence  throughout  the  region  and  is 
acknowledged  by  other  nations  to  be  tiie  region’s  “leader,”  or  in  the  language  of  some, 
“hegemon.”  Russia  remains  crippled  by  the  disintegration  of  the  former  USSR;  South 
Korea,  after  experiencing  economic  growth  and  expanded  political  freedoms,  now 
struggles  with  internal  conflict  and  political  instability;  North  Korea  teeters  on  the  brink 
of  self-destruction;  and  the  United  States  flourishes  in  the  midst  of  massive  economic 
growth. 

For  the  past  two  centuries,  the  US  has  maintained  a  presence  in  northeast  Asia  to 
protect  four  major  interests;  regional  peace  and  security,  commercial  access  to  the 
region,  freedom  of  navigation,  and  prevention  of  the  rise  of  a  hegemonic  power  or 
coalition.  For  over  thirty  years,  the  US  has  protected  these  interests  by  guarding  the 
DMZ  between  North  and  South  Korea.  As  starvation,  depletion  of  fuel  resources,  and  a 
75%  decline  in  its  economy  threaten  North  Korea’s  very  existence,  most  experts  agree 
that  the  region  will  experience  some  sort  of  climactic  event  in  the  next  fifteen  years.  Maj 
Johnston  suggested,  innumerable  scenarios  exist  for  resolving  the  Korean  peninsula 
stalemate.  All,  however,  generally  fall  into  one  of  four  categories:  implosion, 
confederation,  separate  trading  partners,  or  war.  By  examining  present  regional  trends, 
Maj  Johnston  extrapolated  to  the  future. 

The  most  likely  scenario  for  the  future,  according  to  Maj  Johnston,  is  Korean 
reunification.  He  noted  that  as  North  Korea  implodes,  its  army  will  disintegrate.  Without 
the  threat  of  a  huge  North  Korean  army  poised  for  attack  above  the  DMZ,  the  border  will 
lose  much  of  its  strategic  value.  The  Koreas  will  reunify,  with  effects  “rippling  far  from 
the  peninsula.”  Maj  Johnston  likens  the  obsolescence  of  the  DMZ  as  being  like  the  fall  of 
the  Berlin  Wall.  Reunification,  he  said,  “would  affect  international  economics,  the 
Taiwan  question,  territorial  disputes,  cultural  animosities,  exaggerated  nationalism,  and 
resurgent  religious  fervor.” 

Maj  Johnston  stated  that  the  results  of  that  giant  ripple  will  be  the  following:  a 
reunified  Korea  will  be  stabilized  and  growing;  Japan  will  be  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
upswing;  China  will  be  struggling  with  a  stalled  economy;  Russia  will  turn  its  focus  to 
Europe;  and  the  US  will  struggle  to  maintain  its  world  dominance.  Such  a  world  in  2012 
would  pose  a  threat  to  US  interests  that  consists  of  four  major  components:  growth  of 
Chinese  military  and  economic  power;  conflict  among  US  allies;  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East;  and  trouble  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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“The  Chinese  Space  Program:  A  Mystery  Within  a  Maze,”  Prof  Joan  Johnson- 
Freese 


Prof  Johnson-Freese  presented  an  overview  of  her  book  on  Chinese  space  policy 
in  the  context  of  its  political  system.  She  began  by  stating  that  the  Chinese  policy  system 
is  extremely  complex  because  of  a  variety  of  historical  and  cultural  factors.  In  addition, 
the  Chinese  have  in  the  past  deliberately  exacerbated  its  complexity  for  the  sake  of 
discouraging  outsiders  from  “peering  in.”  This  “exacerbated  complexity”  has  indeed 
discouraged  thorough  analysis  of  many  Chinese  policies.  Prof  Johnson-Freese  stated  that 
her  book  will  be  the  first  unclassified,  comprehensive  analysis  of  Chinese  efforts  in 
space.  Its  purpose,  she  stated,  is  to  “simply  explain”  Chinese  efforts  in  space  in  the 
context  of  China’s  “complex”  political  system. 

According  to  Prof  Johnson-Freese,  China’s  development  of  space-based 
capabilities  rests  at  a  precarious  point.  As  a  result,  careful  analysis  ought  to  be  conducted 
where  constructive  inroads  might  be  made  concerning  space  in  moving  China  toward  a 
more  acceptable  position  on  the  international  spectrum.”  All  the  while,  the  US  must  be 
mindful  of  China’s  internal  needs  and  objectives.  With  that  in  mind.  Prof  Johnson-Freese 
suggested  the  US  ought  to  pursue  those  areas  vigorously. 

Prof  Johnson-Freese  identified  three  policy  areas  in  which  the  US  might  make 
such  “constructive  inroads”;  reciprocity,  international  cooperation,  and  legal  aid.  She 
opined  that  ideally,  these  areas  would  be  pursued  sequentially,  beginning  with  legal  aid 
and  ending  with  international  cooperation. 

Two  aspects  of  Chinese  culture  combine  to  make  US  dealings  very  difficult. 

First,  the  Chinese  pursue  a  philosophy  known  as  “Guan  Xi”.  This  translates  to  the 
Chinese  doing  what  they  want,  and  leaving  others  to  “live  with  it.”  Second,  the  Chinese 
have  no  comprehensive  legal  system.  Yet,  foreign  as  the  concept  of  no  legal  system  is  to 
the  US,  the  situation  is  not  without  hope,  according  to  Prof  Johnson-Freese.  The  Chinese 
have  stated  that  they  want  a  legal  system,  but  that  as  a  developing  nation,  they  have  not 
achieved  it.  The  US,  with  a  system  based  on  the  rule  of  law,  possesses  the  necessary 
system  and  resources  to  assist  the  Chinese.  Prof  Johnson-Freese  believes  the  US  should 
export  legal  aid  to  China  to  bring  it  into  the  “family  of  nations.” 

With  regard  to  reciprocity.  Prof  Johnson-Freese  posits  that  the  US  gives  away  too 
much  to  the  Chinese.  Instead,  the  US  ought  to  develop  a  list  of  priorities,  inform  the 
Chinese  (facing  the  issue  squarely),  and  then  trade  off  from  fliat  list  (we  want,  they 
want...).  The  biggest  hurdle  to  such  efforts  would  be  development  of  US  priorities. 
Currently,  the  US  has  10  “Number  One”  priorities. 

Finally,  Prof  Johnson-Freese  suggested  that  international  cooperation  in  the  area 
of  space  policy  could  have  positive  results  when  dealing  with  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
place  great  importance  on  internal  stability  and  maintaining  “face.”  This  prevents  them 
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from  taking  the  lead  in  many  policy  areas,  including  space  policy.  The  Chinese  will 
follow,  however,  if  someone  else  offers  to  lead.  This  could  lead  to  the  development  of 
new  technologies,  or  positive  uses  of  existing  technologies.  In  addition,  the  US  and  other 
nations  could  “guide”  Chinese  space  activities.  The  author  suggests  that  Canada  could 
guide  Chinese  activities  in  the  area  of  space  science,  while  Europe  and  Japan  could  guide 
Chinese  activities  through  the  sharing  of  launcher  and  Ariane  technology.  The  US  could 
guide  Chinese  activities  through  the  use  of  satellite  licensing  agreements.  By  doing  so, 
the  US  would  gain  near-term  capital,  while  the  Chinese  would  get  jobs  and 
communications  capabilities.  Both  of  these  would  contribute  to  China’s  internal  stability. 

Prof  Johnson-Freese  concluded  that  Chinese  policy-makers  “walk  a  tightrope 
necessary  for  internal  stability.”  They  thus  move  slowly,  methodically,  and  cautiously. 
The  US  must  respect  this,  and  therefore  must  engage  in  a  system  of  “nudges.”  The  US 
must  nudge  the  Chinese  from  static  (no  movement,  or  intransigence)  to  stable  policies. 
Above  all,  the  US  must  not  act  in  such  a  way  to  encourage  instability  within  China.  Such 
destabilization  would  be  dangerous  and  almost  certainly  encourage  China  to  retreat  into 
its  shell. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

A  participant  asked  Maj  Johnston  to  identify  the  future  for  US  military  presence 
in  a  unified  Korea.  Maj  Johnston  explained  that  if  the  unification  process  is  peaceful,  US 
military  presence  will  be  miniTnal.  A  complete  withdrawal  of  US  forces  is  unlikely  in 
order  to  maintain  the  balance  between  Korea  and  Japan.  Another  participant  asked 
whether  a  US-China  conventional  land  war  were  possible.  Maj  Johnston  responded,  such 
a  confrontation  would  be  very  unlikely. 
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PANEL  7:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (RUSSIA) 


Chair:  Col  (S)  Paul  Selva,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense/Net  Assessment 

(OSD/NA) 

Participants:  Dr.  Jacob  W.  Kipp,  Foreign  Military  Studies  Office  (FMSO) 

Lt  Col  Brenda  J.  VaUence,  USAFA/DFPS 
Prof  Roman  Laba,  NPS 

‘‘Alternative  Russian  Futures  and  Their  Impiications  for  US  National  Security,”  Dr. 
Jacob  W.  Kipp 

Dr.  Kipp  opened  the  panel  by  explaining  that  while  Boris  Yeltsin’s  election  in 
1996  was  a  personal  triumph  for  him  and  a  resoimding  victory  over  a  return  to 
Communism,  it  did  not  resolve  the  issue  of  Russia’s  future  path  and  the  question  of  its 
national  security  policy.  Dr.  Kipp  noted.  President  Yeltsin’s  health  seems  to  be  a 
constant  question  in  today’s  news,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  growing  numbers  of 
fundamental  policy  disagreements  both  with  the  Duma  and  within  Yeltsin’s  own 
administration  threaten  to  weaken  the  relatively  fragile  Russian  democracy. 

In  the  past  fourteen  months,  Russia  has  had  three  ministers  of  defense  and  three 
chiefs  of  the  General  Staff.  In  light  of  this  present  instability  and  imcertainty  about 
Russia’s  future.  Dr.  Kipp  discussed  possible  scenarios  and  their  implications  for  US 
national  security.  In  doing  so.  Dr.  Kipp  identified  three  key  factions  which  could  hold 
the  key  to  Russia’s  future,  and  thus  the  future  of  US  national  security  pohcies  toward 
Russia. 


Dr.  Kipp  first  identified  the  “old  bear,”  or  the  moderate-conservative  faction.  It 
has  the  limited  goal  of  establishing  Russia’s  credibility  as  a  great  power  in  the 
international  community.  It  supports  gradual  reform  while  favoring  protection  of  the 
large  firms.  Furthermore,  it  is  viewed  as  being  willing  to  work  with  the  US,  but  it  will 
work  with  other  coimtries  as  such  cooperation  suits  its  needs. 

The  second  faction  Dr.  Kipp  identified  was  the  “yoimg  wolves”  faction.  This  has 
been  the  strongest  movement  of  late.  It  is  characterized  by  its  view  that  the  current  crisis 
in  Russia  will  only  be  overcome  by  a  new  round  of  intense  reforms  to  complete  the 
process  of  marketization  and  privatization  in  favor  of  the  economic  interests  of  the 
entrepreneurial  class.  It  wants  Russia  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  leading  capitalist  powers 
and  has  shaped  its  foreign  and  security  policies  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Finally,  Dr.  Kipp  identified  the  “Party  of  Internal  Order,”  which  has  emerged  out 
of  Yeltsin’s  own  group.  It  emphasizes  the  linkages  between  sources  of  instability  within 
Russia  and  external  powers  and  movements.  Its  members  do  not  want  any  compromise 
on  Russia’s  sovereign  borders,  and  they  see  any  yield  on  this  point  as  the  end  of  Russia. 
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According  to  Dr.  Kipp,  the  opposition  divides  into  those  seeking  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  Russia’s  democratic  experiment,  an  open  society,  and  a  market  economy  to 
those  interested  in  a  repudiation  of  the  movement.  The  liberal  opposition,  the  Yabloko, 
sees  Russia’s  future  bound  up  with  integration  into  the  global  economy  and  wants  to 
establish  a  set  of  checks  and  balances  on  executive  authority  to  prevent  further  abuses  of 
power.  The  nationalist-populists,  led  by  General  Lebed,  want  an  authoritarian  program  to 
end  the  disorder  in  the  state  and  to  protect  society  from  bureaucratic  corruption  and 
organized  crime.  They  also  want  a  national  security  policy  in  line  with  their  limitftd 
resources. 

The  nationalist-communist  opposition  is  committed  to  a  break  with  the  current 
experiment  with  reform  and  want  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  Most  importantly  for  US 
national  security  interests,  they  are  ideologically  opposed  to  the  US  and  the  West  and  see 
Russia  as  a  natural  check  to  the  US  hegemony.  Other  opposition  groups  include  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  of  Russia,  and  movements  in  support  of  the  Army,  defense 
industry,  and  military  sciences. 

Dr.  Kipp  stated  that  forecasting  future  Russian  political  situations  is  difficult 
because  it  is  hard  to  define  the  alternative  possibilities  on  top  of  analyzing  the  current, 
fluid  situation.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  US  does  not  see  particularly  mature  parties 
or  institutions.  Therefore,  predicting  their  actions  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Should  one  of  these  other  groups  assume  the  Presidency,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
it  does  with  a  Russian  Constitution  that  was  essentially  tailored  for  one  man— Boris 
Yeltsin.  To  that  end.  Dr.  Kipp  explained  that  it  seemed  prudent  for  tiie  US  to  actively 
work  to  continue  Russia’s  moves  toward  greater  democracy  and  a  free-market  economy, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  severe  costs  that  the  present  societal  disorder, 
corruption,  and  crime  are  placing  on  Russia.  He  identified  Ihe  recent  Paris  agreement 
granting  Riissia’s  special  relationship  with  NATO  as  an  important  forum  in  which  to 
work  toward  this  goal. 


“Russian  Military  Security  Issues  and  the  Implications  for  US  Policy,”  Lt  Col 
Brenda  J.  Vallence 

Lt  Col  Vallence’ s  research  examined  the  neotraditionalist  thinking  in  the  Russian 
military.  This  thinking  is  characterized  by  personalistic  practices,  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative  measurements  of  success,  and  secrecy.  She  argued  that  tiie  result  of  this  “old” 
thinking  is  that  the  Russian  military  has  been  unable  to  define  a  new  identity  as  a  nulitaiy 
in  a  post-socialist  system.  Lt  Col  Vallence  described  the  Russian  military  as  “old  goats” 
who,  supported  by  Russian  society,  hold  on  to  old  ideas.  While  other  Russian  ministries 
have  adapted  to  the  new  Russian  system,  the  military  stridently  fights  against  their  own 
change.  As  an  example,  Lt  Col  Vallence  noted,  while  most  senior  Russian  military 
leaders  are  not  even  certain  of  how  large  the  military  currently  is,  they  don’t  want  to 
make  any  reductions  in  numbers,  despite  any  positive  outcomes  that  might  result. 
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Lt  Col  Vallence  also  noted  that  the  Russian  military  lacks  a  guiding  plan.  Past 
goals  of  offsetting  Western  exparrsion  or  posing  a  deterrent  to  external  actions  are  no 
longer  relevant  in  today’s  post-Cold  War  world.  However,  no  new  goal  has  emerged,  and 
the  Russian  military  has  been  slow  to  define  a  new  goal  for  themselves.  Instead,  the 
military  is  seen  as  a  personal  tool  of  senior  leaders,  with  forces  used  in  some  instances  for 
non-military  roles.  For  example,  some  senior  leaders  use  troops  imder  their  command  as 
personal  security  forces.  This  also  has  given  rise  to  new  levels  of  corruption  within  the 
military.  The  concern,  as  cited  by  the  author,  is  that  ultimately  the  US  may  be  faced  with 
twenty  or  more  different  forces  within  Russia,  many  of  whom  are  or  will  be  internally 
oriented,  with  little  coordination  between  the  factiorrs,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
militarized  society.  This  threatens  to  create  a  potentially  dangerous  situation  for  Russia 
as  a  whole,  and  it  certainly  poses  problems  for  the  United  States  as  it  attempts  to  develop 
a  policy  toward  Rirssia. 

In  conclusion,  Lt  Col  Vallence  stated  that  there  is  very  little  policy  that  the  US 
can  make  drat  will  affect  these  events  in  Russia.  The  US  must  recognize  the  role  of  the 
oflier  power  ministries  and  realize  that  it  is  not  just  the  military  role  anymore.  She  also 
argued  that  the  US  must  change  its  analytical  paradigm,  because  its  tenets  no  longer 
apply.  The  US  also  must  recognize  that  in  some  instances,  some  of  the  posturing  it 
observes  may  be  for  internal  consumption  only,  and  it  must  guard  against  overreacting. 


"The  Russian  Cossacks:  A  Four  Million  Man  Military  Force  and  the  Russian  State 
Today,”  Dr  Roman  Laba 

The  final  panel  presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  Laba  on  the  reemergence  of  the 
Russian  Cossacks  as  a  significant  force  in  Russian  society  and  in  Russian  politics. 
According  to  Dr.  Laba,  since  1990,  the  Cossacks  have  emerged  as  the  largest  social 
movement  in  Russia,  with  a  concentration  around  South  Russia,  but  spread  throu^out 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  and  the  Baltics.  The  Cossacks  bring  with  them 
a  set  of  incredibly  complex  issues,  compounded  by  the  fact  that  approximately  one 
million  of  them  have  been  integrated  into  the  Russian  military.  The  Russian  government 
has  recognized  the  potential  threat  raised  by  an  armed  mass  movement  by  several  million 
Cossacks,  so  no  less  than  three  separate  levels  of  the  Russian  government  (the  President, 
the  Parliament,  and  the  Krasnodar  Province)  have  each  attempted  to  resolve  the  Cossack 
question.  Each  of  them  failed. 

Dr.  Laba  explained.  President  Yeltsin  tried  to  integrate  die  Cossacks  into  his 
personal  sphere  by  creating  a  little-noticed  praetorian  palace  guard  under  his  direct 
authority.  However,  to  the  Cossacks,  Yeltsin  offered  too  little,  so  many  refused  to  join 
his  force.  The  question  that  remains  is  how  the  extra-constitutional  security  order  which 
created  this  force  will  play  in  the  post-Yeltsin  period. 
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From  March  to  June,  the  Parliament  voted  three  times  on  a  law  to  supersede 
Yeltsin’s  decrees  and  plans,  said  Dr.  Laba.  This  law  went  far  toward  creating  a  semi- 
autonomous  and  centralized  Cossack  security  force  linked  to  an  anti- Yeltsin  opposition. 
This  law  failed  in  the  higher  house,  but  it  may  reemerge. 

Finally,  the  Krasnodar  Province  tried  to  set  up  its  own  Cossack  army.  Dr.  Laba 
noted  that  President  Yeltsin  signed  a  decree  in  August  abrogating  the  province’s  decrees, 
but  he  did  not  dare  seek  to  suppress  the  Kuban  Cossacks,  the  largest  and  most  well 
organized  Cossack  faction.  As  the  author  noted,  this  was  an  amazing  example  where  a 
province  moved  against  Russia’s  centralized  government,  and  it  holds  ominous 
implications  for  Russian  security. 

The  author’s  research  revealed  an  independent  effort  to  resolve  the  Cossack 
question  separate  from  the  three  mentioned  above.  This  effort  focuses  at  a  local  level, 
where  regional  security  forces  are  entering  into  agreements  with  Cossack  forces  and 
commumties.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Russian  security  forces  are  becoming  more 
localized,  with  promises  made  of  local  service  for  recruits.  This  raises  the  serious 
question,  posed  by  the  Lt  Col  Vallence,  of  who  these  forces  will  obey  in  times  of  crisis, 
particularly  regional  crisis. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

With  but  a  little  time  remaining  in  the  session,  few  questions  were  presented. 

One,  however,  dealt  with  the  question  as  to  whether  the  sister  base  exchanges  have  had 
any  impact  that  the  researchers  could  tell.  Their  response  was  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
equivalents  in  the  exchanges,  but  the  General  Staff  does  not  seem  very  enthusiastic  about 
military  tourism. 
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Panel  8. 

Regional  Security  (Africa) 

Major  Deborah  Shackieton,  Chair 
Colonel  Dan  Henk 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Karl  Prinslow 
Ms.  Stephanie  Brenninkmeyer 


1997  Research  Conference 


PANELS:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (AFRICA) 


Chair:  Maj  Deborah  A.  Shackleton,  USAFA,  Department  of  History  (DFH) 

Participants:  COL  Dan  Henk,  USA/AWC 
LTC  Karl  E.  Prinslow,  FMSO 
Ms.  Stephanie  D.  Brenninkmeyer,  JMIC 

“Improving  the  Conduct  of  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  in  Africa,” 

COL  Dan  Henk 

COL  Dan  Henk  opened  the  panel  with  his  presentation  on  improving  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  other  than  war  (MOOTW)  in  Africa.  He  noted,  humanitarian  relief 
and  peace  operations  have  garnered  most  of  the  attention,  but  military  relationships  and 
activities,  for  example,  are  of  greater  long-term  significance.  While  these  have  been 
generally  successful  in  the  past,  the  United  States  can  take  several  steps  to  enhance  their 
effectiveness  significantly. 

While  there  is  often  disagreement  on  the  issue,  America  does  have  regional 
interests  in  Afiica,  according  to  COL  Henk.  Some  of  these  interests  include: 

•  Regional  stability. 

•  Access. 

•  Information  and  warning. 

•  Safety  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

•  Safety  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

•  Comity  and  cooperation. 

•  Safety  from  transnational  threats  (e.g.,  disease,  terrorism,  crime,  etc.). 

•  Regional  freedom  from  egregious  suffering. 

•  Proper  governance. 

•  Unthreatened  natural  environment. 

COL  Henk  explained  that  in  Africa,  the  United  States  has  used  its  military  in 
some  of  these  regional  interests,  but  not  all.  Of  seventeen  distinct  “operations  other  than 
war,”  the  US  has  been  involved  in  five  of  them  in  Africa.  Nation  assistance  is  where  the 
US  has  participated  most  often.  The  primary  conduit  has  been  the  US’  international 
military  education  and  training  efforts.  However,  COL  Henk  noted  that  problems  are 
associated  with  this  program.  It  is  difficult  to  manage,  and  it  lacks  certain  flexibility. 
Long-range  planning  is  also  difficult,  and  it  generally  involves  small  programs.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  problem  is  the  language  barrier.  Because  of  Africa’s  colonial  roots,  French  is 
the  predominant  language  throughout  many  of  the  regions. 

Another  area  of  active  US  involvement  is  non-combat  evacuations.  COL  Henk 
said  that  half  of  all  US  involvement  in  Afiica  since  1980  has  been  in  non-combat 
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evacuations.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  an  area  where  the  Africans  feel  threatened  because 
of  the  high  visibility  of  military  forces  in  an  already  tense  environment.  Peace  operations 
also  have  included  US  involvement,  but  not  as  often  as  many  would  like,  offered  COL 
Henk.  Indeed,  the  US  often  is  criticized  for  its  non-participation  and  also  for  its  non¬ 
payment  of  dues  to  the  UN,  which  in  part  funds  such  operations.  The  US  does  send  aid 
for  humanitarian  efforts,  but  COL  Henk  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  reactive  involvement 
which  generally  is  less  effective  than  working  to  prevent  the  initial  problems. 

Biodiversity  programs  where  the  US  has  worked  to  improve  the  environmental 
conditions  of  the  region  have  only  been  funded  twice  in  the  past,  and  no  studies  have 
been  done  to  measure  their  success,  offered  COL  Henk.  In  general,  the  US  expects  the 
African  military  entities  to  assume  the  environmental  mission  for  themselves.  A  final 
area  of  US  involvement  is  in  special  missions  to  the  regions,  e.g.  distinguished  visitors 
and  congressional  delegations.  COL  Henk  explained  that  while  these  can  have  beneficial 
results,  many  nations  view  them  as  a  nuisance;  they  can  overwhelm  a  country  and  seem 
to  emphasize  the  “nice”  countries  over  others. 

COL  Henk  concluded  that  existing  policies  protect  US  interests  fairly  well,  but 
that  room  exists  for  improvement.  He  identified  a  lack  of  regional  national  security  goals 
on  the  part  of  the  US  as  a  primary  problem.  He  also  noted  that  the  US  mihtary  has 
divided  Africa  between  four  regional  commands,  and  suggested  that  it  should  have  one 
regional  command  for  the  entire  continent.  COL  Henk  also  suggested  that  the  US  should 
work  to  increase  the  number  of  Africans  attending  the  senior  US  command  colleges  and 
that  the  US  should  emphasize  humanitarian  exercises.  Finally,  COL  Henk  offered  his 
final  suggestion  was  for  a  new  paradigm:  Consultation,  Consensus,  and  Cooperation. 


“Future  Security  Assistance  Policy  and  Programs  for  Africa,” 

LTC  Karl  E.  Prinslow 

LTC  Prinslow  discussed  US  future  security  assistance  and  military  cooperation  in 
Africa.  His  assessment  was  that  the  US  will  see  better  relations  built  upon  the  conduct  of 
combined  training,  and  not  on  future  transfers  of  funds  or  equipment.  LTC  Prinslow 
noted  that  the  US  has  a  lack  of  credibility  with  some  African  nations  because  past  aid 
programs  have  been  curtailed  or  canceled.  The  unpredictability  of  this  aid  has  caused 
some  to  question  our  commitment  to  the  region.  In  addition,  US  direct  aid  is  likely  to 
decline  in  the  coming  years,  if  not  stop  altogether,  said  LTC  Prinslow.  In  part,  this  may 
alleviate  another  of  the  problems;  the  sense  of  dependency  on  US  aid  felt  by  some  of  the 
African  nations. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  LTC  Prinslow  stated  that  several  assumptions  would 
remain  true  regarding  DoD  activities  in  Africa: 

•  The  military  will  remain  important  to  the  execution  of  US  foreign  policy. 
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•  There  will  be  no  more  direct  military  aid  for  Africa. 

•  The  administration  will  continue  to  seek  coalition,  regional  organizations 
and  burden  sharing  in  lieu  of  unilateral  US  commitment. 

•  The  US  military  will  remain  “engaged”  in  Africa. 

According  to  LTC  Prinslow,  African  interests  focus  on  training,  not  weapons. 
They  see  these  exercises  as  providing  many  benefits,  and  they  also  seem  to  recognize  that 
the  US  cannot  do  it  all.  New  methods  to  cooperate  with  African  militaries  should 
enhance  training  value  at  a  minimal  cost.  LTC  Prinslow  proposed  that  die  US  adopt  a 
policy  of  “Military  Cooperative  Activities”  as  its  new  approach  to  the  region.  This  policy 
must  emphasize  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  as  equal  partners  in  mutually  beneficial 
activities. 

The  US  should  also  increase  host  nation  contributions  and  ownership,  and  balance 
its  contributions  accordingly,  suggested  LTC  Prinslow.  He  also  recommended  the  US 
work  to  integrate  South  Africa  into  its  exercises.  Furthermore,  LTC  Prinslow  noted,  the 
absence  of  a  comprehensive  and  consistently  followed  strategy  for  US  military  activities 
and  interests  in  Afiica  does  not  contribute  to  improved  relations  except  in  those  countries 
which  are  recipients  of  the  ad  hoc  application  of  military  cooperation  activities.  The 
African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  can  provide  a  focus  and  direction  to  training  exercises 
with  African  militaries  that  are  currently  missing  in  US  military  strategy  for  Africa. 


"Options  for  Conflict  Resolution  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,”  Ms.  Stephanie  D. 
Brenninkmeyer 

Ms.  Brenninkmeyer  concluded  the  panel  presentations  with  her  discussion  of  how 
the  US  could  work  toward  an  African  crisis  response  capability.  While  an  ideal  situation 
would  allow  the  United  Nations  to  lead  this  effort,  the  UN  has  neither  the  capability  nor 
the  resources  to  undertake  such  a  responsibility,  explained  Ms.  Brenninkmeyer. 
Therefore,  the  question  must  be  asked,  “Who  vrill  lead  the  capability  formation  effort?” 

According  to  Ms.  Brenninkmeyer,  the  US  clearly  faces  a  peacekeeping 
environment  that  has  changed  significantly  since  1980.  This  change  is  due  primarily  to 
the  limited  pool  of  frmds  to  support  foreign  operations.  The  US  also  has  seen  a  lack  of 
options  over  the  years  for  conflict  resolution.  The  turning  point,  according  to  Ms. 
Brenninkmeyer,  came  in  Rwanda  in  1994,  and  it  has  forced  the  US  to  look  for  new 
options.  She  sees  these  new  options  as  being  supplied  by  UN  stand-by  arrangements,  the 
African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  (ACRI),  and  greater  burden-sharing  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

According  to  Ms.  Brenninkmeyer,  the  UN  stand-by  arrangement  would  meet  a 
need  for  on-call  capabiUties.  Ciurently,  each  crisis  situation  calls  for  its  own  set  of  plans, 
with  assets  being  culled  from  the  UN  member-states.  Ms.  Brenninkmeyer  argued  that  the 
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UN  needs  its  own  stand-by  capabilities  which  could  respond  more  rapidly  to  a  crisis. 

This  capability  would  of  necessity  be  dependent  upon  the  member-states’  capabilities, 
and  also  the  willingness  of  states  to  release  control  authority  of  some  of  their  equipment 
and  the  personnel  to  operate  them.  Africa’s  lack  of  peacekeeping  capabihty  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  ACRI,  established  by  the  United  States  and  sanctioned  by  the  UN.  This 
program  is  an  effort  to  bring  US  resources  to  African  military  entities  in  order  to  enhance 
African  peacekeeping  capabilities.  It  focuses  on  training  and  on  long-term  involvement. 

It  is  expected  that  the  ACRI  will  work  closely  with  other  international  partners  to  ensure 
that  peacekeeping  training  in  Africa  is  standardized,  and  donor  nation  equipment  is 
compatible.  It  is  hoped  that  by  increasing  Africa’s  own  internal  peacekeeping 
capabilities,  the  Security  Council  and  regional  organizations  will  have  more  options  for 
conflict  management. 

Ms.  Brenninkmeyer  pointed  out  that  conflicts  are  not  generic,  and  therefore  US 
solutions  for  them  cannot  be  either.  These  suggested  trends  cannot  themselves  be  seen  as 
a  panacea,  but  must  be  viewed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

There  was  only  one  follow-up  question  for  the  panelists  posed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  presentation.  This  question  dealt  with  the  ACRI  and  noted  that  the  US  has  not  yet 
established  peacekeeping  forces.  Therefore,  are  we  asking  the  Africans  to  do  something 
we  ourselves  are  not  yet  doing?  The  answer  was  that  some  African  countries  have 
declared  some  forces  as  being  dedicated  to  peace-keeping  operations,  but  we  have  not 
progressed  to  that  point. 
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PANEL  PRESENTATIONS: 

‘‘Russia,  Its  Neighbors,  and  an  Expanding  NATO,”  Maj  Marybeth  Ulrich 

In  November  1996,  the  Coimcil  on  Foreign  Relations  created  a  task  force  to  study 
the  pursuit  of  NATO  enlargement  without  irreparable  harm  to  US-Russia  relations.  As  a 
member  of  that  task  force,  Maj  Ulrich  was  intimately  involved  with  the  study  and  gained 
considerable  insights.  She  presented  to  the  panel  an  overview  of  the  task  force’s  key 
findings,  provided  insight  into  the  consensus-building  process,  and  outlined  the 
development  of  the  issue  since  the  issuance  of  the  task  force’s  report  in  Jime  1997.  In 
addition,  Maj  Ulrich  addressed  some  of  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  as  the  US  leads  a 
post-cold  War  European  security  program  focused  on  the  twin  goals  of  enlarging  the 
democratic  zone  in  Europe  throu^  NATO  enlargement  and  pla)dng  a  facilitating  role  in 
the  consolidation  of  democracy  in  Russia. 

According  to  Maj  Ulrich,  the  task  force  made  several  recommendations.  First,  it 
recommended  that  new  members  should  be  invited  to  join  NATO  at  the  Madrid  Summit 
in  July  1997.  The  task  force  attached  a  condition  to  this  recommendation — that  no  new 
members  be  admitted  as  “second-class  citizens,”  but  rather  as  full  and  equal  partners. 
Second,  it  recommended  that  the  door  be  left  open  to  the  prospect  of  inviting  additional 
members  into  NATO.  Third,  the  task  force  agreed  that  neither  combat  troops  nor  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  deployed  in  the  newly  admitted  nations.  The  task  force  believed  that 
to  deploy  either  might  antagonize  Russia. 

Maj  Ulrich  added,  the  task  force  agreed  that  NATO  enlargement  need  not  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  to  fiireaten,  isolate,  or  weaken  Russia.  Rather,  NATO  enlargement 
offered  an  opportunity  to  improve  relations  with  Russia.  She  noted  that  the  task  force 
proposed  a  “Russia-NATO  Charter.”  This  charter  would  consider  Russian  interests  and 
would  establish  a  firamework  for  Russia’s  relationship  with  NATO.  However,  the  task 
force  also  warned  against  allowing  Russia  to  exercise  undue  influence  over  NATO 
enlargement.  It  offered  as  an  example  Russian  attempts  to  exercise  a  veto  over  the 
membership  aspirations  of  the  Baltic  states  and  the  Ukraine.  The  task  force  further 
suggested  that  a  separate  NATO-Ukraine  agreement  be  negotiated  in  order  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  the  Ukraine  and  the  alliance. 

Maj  Ulrich  discussed  some  of  the  counter-arguments  that  arose  during  the 
consensus-building  process  and  highlighted  the  dissension  which  exists  among 
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Administration  officials,  academics,  journalists,  and  military  policymakers  over  the 
issues  surrounding  NATO  enlargement.  She  reported,  heated  debate  arose  over  such 
issues  as  the  changed  defensive  character  of  the  alliance,  ever-expanding  NATO 
membership,  whether  or  not  multiple  stages  of  enlargement  should  occur,  the  role  of 
NATO  as  an  instrument  of  European  integration,  and  the  terms  of  the  NATO-Russia 
Charter. 

Finally,  Maj  Ulrich  explored  some  of  the  developments  that  occurred  since  the 
task  force  issued  its  report.  Among  the  topics  she  discussed  were  the  final  terms  of  both 
the  NATO-Russia  Charter  and  the  NATO-Ukraine  Charter,  the  events  of  the  Madrid 
Siunmit  in  July  1997,  and  the  prospects  for  treaty  ratification  in  the  US  Senate. 


“A  New  and  Larger  NATO;  A  Vehicle  for  Promoting  US  Arms  Control  and 
Nonproliferation  Objectives,”  Prof  Robin  H.  Dorff 

Prof  Dorff  opened  his  presentation  by  stating,  neither  nonproliferation  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  (NBC)  weapons,  nor  conventional  arms  control  have  ever  been 
central  to  NATO  pohcy.  He  explained  that  this  was  due  primarily  to  the  original  NATO 
focus  on  collective  defense,  which  sometimes  focused  on  proliferation,  rather  than  on 
nonproliferation  of  weapons.  Prof  Dorff  explained,  as  the  focus  shifted  from  collective 
defense  to  collective  security,  nonproliferation  and  arms  control  remained  on  the 
periphery  of  NATO  policy. 

Prof  Dorff  noted  that  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  nonproliferation  was 
compensated  for  by  the  US  nuclear  guarantee  to  all  NATO  members,  and  that  all  NATO 
members  were  parties  to  both  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  the  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  treaty.  However,  he  explained  that  NATO  enlargement  may 
drastically  change  this  set  of  circumstances.  Several  potential  new  members  belong  to 
neither  the  NPT  or  CFE,  with  some  belonging  to  one  or  the  other.  Such  a  change 
demands  a  change  in  NATO  policy  priorities.  Nonproliferation  of  NBC  weapons  and 
conventional  arms  control  should  become  high  priorities  within  the  NATO  policy 
structure. 

After  examining  NATO  history.  Prof  Dorff  found  little  emphasis  on  either 
nonproliferation  or  arms  control  objectives.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  emphasis  in  fact  fell  on  proliferation  of  weapons,  as  the 
members  of  NATO  sought  to  guarantee  themselves  the  ability  to  form  a  collective 
defense  against  a  foe  with  nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  However,  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era,  the  emphasis  within  NATO  has  shifted  from  collective  defense  to  a  collective 
security  that  includes,  not  excludes,  Russia  and  other  nations  outside  of  the  NATO 
membership. 

Nevertheless,  nonproliferation  and  arms  control  remain  on  the  periphery  of 
NATO  policy,  noted  Prof  Dorff  He  cited  several  facts  as  evidence  of  this.  First,  NATO 
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has  yet  to  address  nonproliferation  regimes  as  part  of  its  overall  security  strategy.  In  fact, 
some  members  (e.g.  France)  have  openly  opposed  NATO  involvement  in  such  matters. 
Second,  no  concrete  guarantees  have  been  offered  that  no  NBC  assets  will  be  deployed  in 
new  NATO  members’  territory.  Third,  Prof  Dorff  noted,  although  NATO  policy 
nominally  mentions  arms  control  as  an  aspect  of  NATO  strategy,  the  focus  is  peripheral, 
at  best.  Prof  Dorff  based  this  assertion  on  the  fact  that  the  organizational  approach  to 
arms  control  widiin  NATO  establishes  only  the  most  tenuous  links  between  the  NATO 
and  arms  control  worlds. 

Prof  Dorff  concluded  that  little  has  changed  in  the  relationship  between  NATO 
and  issues  of  nonproliferation  and  arms  control  despite  the  profound  transformation  of  the 
international  security  environment.  He  submitted  several  recommendations  for 
transitioning  NATO  into  the  post-Cold  War  era  with  regard  to  nonproliferation  and  arms 
control  issues.  First,  Prof  Dorff  asserted  that  communication  between  NATO  and  the 
arms  control  process  must  be  improved.  This  should  begin  with  the  continuing  CFE 
discussions.  Improved  communication,  explained  Prof  Dorff,  is  crucial  to  avoid  outright 
conflicts  between  the  two. 

Second,  Prof  Dorff  suggested  the  relationship  between  NATO  and 
nonprohferation/arms  control  should  be  adapted  to  reflect  post-Cold  War  realities.  While 
excluding  an  active  arms  control  regime  may  have  been  appropriate  for  a  collective 
defense-oriented  alliance,  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  for  an  organization  that  is  growing 
and  shifting  its  focus  to  become  a  collective  security-oriented  alliance. 

Third,  Prof  Dorff  recommended  the  US  publicly  promote  NATO  enlargement  as  a 
vehicle  for  ftnhandng  nonproliferation  and  arms  control  objectives.  He  noted  that 
politicians  have  thus  far  failed  to  enunciate  a  strategic  rationale  for  NATO  enlargement, 
and  that  the  American  public  seems  increasingly  restless  as  questions  are  raised  about 
who  will  pay  for  NATO  enlargement,  particularly  when  the  answer  frequently  given  is, 
“The  US.”  Prof  Dorff  suggested  the  advance  of  such  objectives  would  be  an  excellent 
foundation  on  which  to  construct  strategic  rationale  for  NATO  enlargement. 

Finally,  Prof  Dorff  recommended  that  current  NATO  members,  backed  by  strong 
US  leadership,  should  dispel  the  notion  that  “joining  NATO  is  an  invitation  to  a  weapons 
bazaar.”  While  NATO  must  have  robust  capabilities,  and  new  members  should 
contribute  to  them,  NATO  should  not  be  a  vehicle  for  accelerated  arms  proliferation  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 


“No  Man’s  Land:  Five  Oxymorons  from  the  Balkan  Deconstruction,”  Lt  Col  Peter 
H.  Liotta 

Lt  Col  Liotta  explained,  partitioned  states,  refugees,  and  the  prosecution  of  war 
criminals  are  only  some  of  the  critical  issues  that  face  Ihe  international  community  as  it 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  former  state  of  Bosnia.  Lt  Col  Liotta’s  presentation  examined 
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these  issues,  as  well  as  many  others,  with  a  particular  focus  on  their  implications  for 
European  security. 

Lt  Col  Liotta  described  what  he  believed  to  be  two  traths  about  the  situation  in 
Bosnia:  1)  the  NATO  Stabilization  Force  (S-FOR)  currently  dominates  the  power 
landscape  of  the  former  Yugoslavia;  and  2)  little  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
Dayton  Accords.  These  two  tmths,  said  Lt  Col  Liotta,  coupled  with  the  pressures  of  the 
potential  June  1998  withdrawal  of  S-FOR  from  Bosnia,  highlight  several  issues: 

First,  full  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords  is  at  risk— either  prior  to  June 
1998,  or  at  any  foreseeable  time  in  the  future. 

Second,  problems  such  as  those  mentioned  above  (refugees,  etc.)  currently 
prolong  instability  in  the  region  and  ultimately  suggest  negative  outcomes  for  long-term 
regional  stability.  Lt  Col  Liotta  explained  that  the  Dayton  Accords  were  not  meant  as  an 
end  state.  The  absence  of  further  negotiations  and  agreements  moving  beyond  the 
Accords  would  only  guarantee  instability  after  S-FOR’s  withdrawal.  A  new  Dayton-type 
initiative  is  a  likely  imperative. 

Third,  Lt  Col  Liotta  suggested  the  only  practical  option  for  stability  would  be  the 
creation  of  a  Bosnian  protectorate.  Such  a  protectorate  would  have  to  be  safeguarded  by 
a  military  force  capable  of  guaranteeing  freedom  of  movement  and  the  return  of  refugees. 
Further,  Lt  Col  Liotta  stated  that  the  US  would  have  to  lead  the  effort  if  peace  was  to  be 
preserved,  despite  the  possibility  that  a  protectorate  may  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
both  the  American  people  and  Congress. 

Fourth,  Lt  Col  Liotta  offered  that  the  US  has  no  vital  interests  in  the  Balkans.  He 
asserted  that  it  was  American  diplomatic  and  miUtary  efforts  that  largely  ended  the  war  in 
Bosnia,  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement,  and  created  the  conditions  for 
peace.  Absent  US  action,  the  conflict  could  have  drawn  into  its  vortex  NATO  partners 
Greece  and  Turkey.  However,  the  implication  of  initial  US  involvement  is  that  having 
led  the  effort  to  end  war,  the  US  must  now  remain  to  guarantee  peace. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  significant  progress  and  lingering  instabiUty  suggest  the 
Bosnian  peace  effort  will  require  prolonged  investment  of  significant  resources  and 
personnel  at  great  risk  without  a  meaningful  chance  of  success.  Therefore,  Lt  Col  Liotta 
suggested  the  appropriate  paradigm  through  which  to  view  the  situation  in  Bosnia  might 
be  that  of  Cyprus,  with  partitioned  states  monitored  by  military  persoimel,  rather  than  the 
paradigms  of  either  Somalia  or  Vietnam. 

Lt  Col  Liotta  concluded  his  presentation  with  a  distillation  of  these  issues  into 
five  forces  or  issues  so  contrary  in  nature  they  may  remain  problematic  no  matter  what 
approach  or  resolution  might  be  offered.  Given  their  contrary  nature,  Lt  Col  Liotta  called 
them  “oxymorons.”  The  five  oxymorons  are:  1)  US  strategic  perspectives  as  they  have 
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applied  to  the  Balkan  example;  2)  The  rise  of  the  “parastate”;  3)  A  strategy  of  chaos;  4) 
Religion  as  a  cultural  and  political  force  in  the  Balkans;  and  5)  How  NATO  enlargement 
may  bring  unintended  consequences. 
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Chair:  Mr.  Robert  Jarrett,  Army  Environmental  Policy  Institute  (AEPI) 
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^DoD  Hazardous  Waste  Site  Remediation  Issues  in  Korea,”  Capt  Ed  Oshiba 

Capt  Oshiba  opened  the  panel  presentations  by  sa5dng,  while  hazardous  waste 
may  seem  to  be  a  peripheral  concern  to  the  military,  it  can  in  fact  impact  upon  US 
warfighting  ability.  Contaminated  ground  water  could  restrict  access  to  potable  water 
during  combat,  and  contaminated  air  or  land  could  necessitate  operating  in  unsafe 
environments  or  in  protective  gear  that  reduces  combat  effectiveness.  As  part  of  his 
research,  Capt  Oshiba  examined  hazardous  waste  site  remediation  issues  in  a  potential 
wartime  environment:  South  Korea.  He  identified  six  factors  that  impact  promulgation 
and  implementation  of  a  DoD  hazardous  waste  site  remediation  policy  for  South  Korea: 

•  Current  DoD  overseas  remediation  policy. 

•  Degree  of  Congressional  support  and  funding  for  remedial  actions  in  Korea. 

•  Cleanup  precedents  set  in  other  foreign  coimtries. 

•  The  Korean  public  ’  s  percqjtion  of  DoD  with  regard  to  environmental 
stewardship. 

•  Korean  environmental  awareness,  measured  by  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  Korean  environmental  law. 

•  The  effect  of  hazardous  waste  sites  on  current  health  and  safety,  and  on 
wartime  capabilities. 

Diuing  his  research,  Capt  Oshiba  established  several  important  findings.  He 
noted  that  suspected  or  confirmed  hazardous  waste  sites,  contaminated  primarily  with 
petrolium,  oil,  and  lubricants  (POL),  organic  solvents,  and  heavy  metals,  existed  at 
numerous  locations  at  DoD  installations  throughout  the  Korean  peninsula.  Drinking 
water  wells  at  several  main  operating  bases  also  were  foimd  to  be  contaminated.  While 
these  bases  rely  primarily  on  commercial  water  lines,  these  wells  are  to  be  used  as 
contingency  sources  in  times  of  conflict,  and  in  their  present  condition  would  pose  a 
medical  risk  to  any  person  drinking  the  water. 

Also  of  importance,  said  Capt  Oshiba,  is  the  rise  in  the  number  of  Korean 
environmental  laws  and  increased  funding  for  environmental  programs.  These  trends 
place  pressure  on  the  US  to  find  effective  means  to  reduce  or  eliminate  hazardous  waste. 
Along  the  same  lines,  the  ROK  Ministry  of  Environment  (MOE)  recently  asked  to 
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conduct  a  joint  assessment  with  the  DoD  of  US  military  installations.  This  may  be 
interpreted  as  a  request  for  data  on  contaminated  sites  and  may  open  the  doors  of  DoD 
installations  to  MOE  inspectors. 

Capt  Oshiba  concluded  that  future  studies  should  work  to  fill  significant  gaps  in 
ciurent  data  exposed  by  his  research.  He  believed  that  in-depth  site  assessments  are 
needed  to  properly  determine  the  levels  of  contamination  at  installations  in  South  Korea 
in  order  to  determine  the  clean-up  requirements  and  liabilities.  Too  little  information 
exists  on  environmental  conditions  in  South  Korea,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  hazardous 
conditions.  This  must  be  rectified.  Capt  Oshiba  recommended  the  use  of  decision 
analysis  theory  which  could  suggest  “optimal”  solutions  based  on  the  fundamental 
objectives  of  policy  makers  and  the  relative  values  they  place  on  the  issues  raised  by  his 
research.  To  advocate  and  allocate  resources,  a  risk-based  strategic  requirements  plan 
should  be  developed. 


“Security  Implications  of  Regional  Water  Shortage  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Basin,” 
COL  F.M.  Lorenz 

COL  Lorenz’s  research  focused  on  the  security  implications  of  the  Southeast 
Anatolia  Project,  a  major  reclamation  and  hydropower  project  in  Turkey.  Historically, 
the  lands  irrigated  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  have  been  the  sites  of  violent 
conflict,  explained  COL  Lorenz.  The  new  dam  project  threatens  access  to  this  water  for 
Syria  and  Iraq,  and  it  therefore  threatens  to  further  destabilize  an  already  tense 
environment.  COL  Lorenz’s  research  sought  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  a  “water 
war.” 


COL  Lorenz  explained,  one  mitigating  factor  which  must  enter  into  such  a 
discussion  is  the  interrelationship  between  Turkey,  Iraq  and  Syria.  Several  bilateral 
agreements  fundamentally  link  these  three  nations.  Turkey  and  Syria  are  linked 
politically  through  the  PKK  and  separatist  movements.  Turkey  and  Iraq  are  linked  by  oil. 
And,  Iraq  and  Syria  have  terrorist  connections.  Therefore,  it  is  difScult  for  one  state  to 
cause  harm  to  the  other  without  causing  harm  to  itself,  if  even  in  an  indirect  manner.  For 
Turkey,  a  principal  goal  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  Kurds  living  in  the  region 
through  increased  access  to  irrigation  for  food  crops.  According  to  COL  Lorenz,  this 
portion  of  the  project  currently  lags  behind  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power,  but 
progress  is  being  made.  He  cited  the  hydroelectric  generation  component  of  the  project 
as  a  key  factor  arguing  against  the  possibility  of  a  water  war.  The  hydroelectric  power 
generated  for  Turkey  will  be  considerable,  and  it  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  for 
Turkey  to  turn  off  this  power  supply  simply  to  deny  water  to  states  downstream.  Indeed, 
COL  Lorenz’s  research  showed  that  unless  the  region  experienced  a  2-3  year  drought  at 
some  time,  water  shortage  was  not  an  imminent  problem. 

Following  an  extensive  slide  show  presentation  on  the  water  project  and  the 
region,  COL  Lorenz  offered  several  recommendations.  First,  the  US  must  develop  a 
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security  strategy  for  the  area,  and  it  should  rectify  the  regional  division  between 
Commands  and  by  the  Department  of  State  (primarily  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  Turkey 
into  Europe  through  its  membership  in  NATO).  Second,  the  US  should  increase  the 
availability  of  reliable  data  about  the  region  through  access  to  and  use  of  US  technology. 
Finally,  COL  Lorenz  concluded  that  Turkey  is  in  a  good  position  to  defend  its  water 
assets,  but  that  it  was  unlikely  that  such  assets  would  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  war. 


“Submarine  Nuclear  Reactors  in  Russia’s  Northern  Fleet:  Environmental 
Concerns,”  Dr.  Charles  Krupnick 

As  Russia’s  Northern  fleet  ages  or  is  downsized  due  to  budgetary  constraints,  the 
resulting  build-up  in  spent  nuclear  fuel  removed  from  these  decommissioned  ships  is 
creating  a  moimting  environmental  threat.  Dr.  Krupnick  explained.  Submarines  are  being 
decommissioned  at  a  rapid  rate  with  no  plan  in  place  for  proper  defueling  or 
dismantlement,  resulting  in  millions  of  curies  of  radioactivity  which  may  be  vulnerable  to 
accident.  Dr.  Krupnick  addressed  this  threat  during  his  presentation. 

The  state  of  spent  nuclear  submarine  fuel  became  an  issue  when  Russia  confirmed 
that  it  had  dumped  several  canisters  of  the  fuel  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Dr.  Krupnick  noted 
that  while  this  practice  has  stopped,  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  storage  of  canisters  in 
temporary  locations,  some  of  which  are  close  to  the  Norwegian  border  and  thus,  are  a 
source  of  concern.  The  hazard  posed  is  difficult  to  accurately  quantify  due  to  the  lack  of 
reliable  data,  but  clearly  the  international  community,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Krupnick, 
should  assist  Russia  in  addressing  this  problem. 

Dr.  Krupnick  proposed  that  key  elements  of  a  defueling  chain  must  be  put  in  place 
before  significant  progress  can  be  achieved.  The  construction  of  defueling  ships,  interim 
storage  sites  in  Northwest  Russia,  improved  rail  transport  between  the  dismantlement 
sites  and  the  reprocessing  facility  in  the  Southern  Urals,  changes  in  the  reprocessing 
effort,  and  construction  of  a  permanent  storage  site  all  must  be  undertaken  if  clean-up 
efforts  are  to  succeed.  However,  mitigating  factors  make  any  or  all  of  these  required 
elements  very  difficult  to  achieve — the  foremost  being  Russia’s  weak  economic  state. 

Dr.  Krupnick  reported  that  the  US  is  assisting  Russia  on  a  munber  of  fronts.  Two 
major  efforts  are  the  Murmansk  Trilateral  Initiative  (MTI)  and  the  Arctic  Military 
Environmental  Cooperation  (AMEC)  program.  Although  US  efforts  with  Russia  on 
science  and  technology  issues  have  been  substantial  under  the  Gore-Chemomyrdin 
Commission  and  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  programs,  relatively  little  attention 
and  high-level  funding  have  been  given  to  the  submarine  spent-fuel  problem.  Dr. 
Krupnick  recommended  that  efforts  to  redress  this  deficiency  be  undertaken  to  prevent  a 
future  environmental  disaster. 
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^Environmeiital  Country  Study:  Czech  Republic  from  an  Environmental  Security 
Perspective,”  Capt  Paul  Valley 

Capt  Valley  concluded  the  panel  presentations  with  an  examination  of 
environmental  security  issues  in  the  Czech  Republic,  and  the  concerns  and  potentials  for 
conflict.  According  to  Capt  Valley,  the  Czech  Republic  has  seen  radical  changes  since 
the  1989  Velvet  Revolution  and  the  1993  Velvet  Divorce,  but  this  revitalization  has 
brought  with  it  some  negative  environmental  impacts.  Automobiles,  industries  and 
power  plants  continue  to  emit  significant  amounts  of  pollution  into  the  air  and  water, 
while  coal  mining  continues  to  destroy  thousands  of  acres  of  the  Czech  Republic. 
However,  Capt  Valley  informed  the  audience  that  significant  efforts  are  underway  to 
address  these  emerging  environmental  problems. 

The  Czech  Republic  forms,  with  Germany  and  Poland,  what  has  been  called  the 
“Black  Triangle,”  so  called  because  of  the  heavy  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel,  with  resulting 
black  clouds  of  coal  smoke  and  layers  of  black  coal  soot  on  surfaces.  Capt  Valley 
explained  that  because  of  geographic  conditions,  however,  winds  blow  firom  the  Czech 
Republic  northward  to  the  other  two  states. 

In  seeking  to  reduce  emissions  fi-om  industry,  the  Czechs  are  working  to  reduce 
their  reliance  on  coal  for  fuel  firom  current  levels  of  almost  70  percent,  down  to  40 
percent  fi-om  gas  and  coal  in  file  future.  Capt  Valley  noted,  the  Czechs  hope  to  make  up 
the  difference  through  the  use  of  renewable  energy,  such  as  solar,  water,  wind  and 
geothermal  energy,  and  through  savings  via  more  efficient  energy  production  methods. 
Capt  Valley  warned,  however,  that  because  of  geography,  the  Czech  Republic  may  have 
difficulties  in  developing  these  renewable  energy  sources. 

Attention  to  environmental  conditions  in  the  country  has  led  to  a  potential  for 
internal  conflict.  Capt  Valley  noted  that  the  Czech  Republic  already  has  vsdtnessed  a  rise 
in  environmentally  related  protests,  the  growth  of  its  Green  Party,  and  in  Greenpeace  and 
local  activist  groups.  Both  sides  of  the  argument  (the  environmentalists  and  the 
government)  are  trying  to  “sell”  their  side  of  the  debate  to  the  public.  A  potential  for 
international  conflict  also  exists  with  the  Rqjublic’s  neighbors.  Austria,  for  example,  is  a 
stridently  anti-nuclear  state,  and  it  has  expressed  deep  concerns  about  the  Czech 
R^ublic’s  nuclear  power  production  programs.  Poland  and  Germany  also  are  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  Czech  Republic’s  efforts  to  improve  their  environmental  conditions,  not  only 
as  it  concerns  pollutants  which  are  pushed  by  prevailing  currents  toward  their  borders,  but 
also  to  potential  incidences  of  illegal  dumping.  And  relations  with  Slovakia,  though 
stable  diplomatically,  must  bear  watching  for  future  changes. 

From  his  research,  Capt  Valley  concluded  that  the  Czech  Republic  is  indeed 
serious  about  improving  their  environmental  problems.  The  infirastructure  necessary  to 
support  these  efforts  already  seems  strongly  in  support  of  environmental  initiatives. 
Continued  outside  support  for  these  efforts  should  be  encouraged  to  speed  progress  and  to 
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forestall  any  potential  problems.  And  finally,  while  the  potential  for  internal  or 
international  conflicts  is  not  imminent,  it  does  warrant  continued  monitoring. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

The  only  question  posed  by  participants  was  directed  to  Capt  Oshiba,  who  was 
asked  whether  the  intelligence  community  recognized  the  Asian  crime  mobs  trafficking 
in  toxic  waste  and  its  implications  for  warfighting.  Capt  Oshiba  responded  that  his 
research  did  not  address  this  scenario. 
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The  &st  day  of  the  conference  culminated  in  a  dinner  and  research  awards 
presentation.  Attendees  were  privileged  to  hear  a  keynote  address  given  by  Maj  Gen 
(USAF,  Ret.)  Charles  D.  Link.  Gen  Link  held  a  distinguished  career  with  the  Air  Force, 
and  he  now  serves  as  the  Executive  Vice  President  for  the  Air  Force  Memorial 
Foundation. 

Gen  Link’s  keynote  address  focused  on  his  concern  that  the  Air  Force’s  role  and 
importance  in  national  security  and  warfighting  is  being  undervalued  and  trivialized  for 
the  sake  of  the  larger  goal  of  “jointness.”  He  cited  previous  reviews  and  studies,  notably 
the  Bottom  Up  Review,  whose  models  and  analysis  imdervalued  the  role  of  airpower  due 
to  fimdamental  flaws  in  the  models  and  constructs.  He  also  cited  the  Quadrenmal 
Defense  Review  as  an  example  of  wasted  efforts,  where  much  time  was  spent  in  meetings 
and  briefings,  but  fi-om  which  little  substantive  direction  emerged.  From  these  efforts,  he 
drew  three  conclusions: 

•  Not  much  happens. 

•  The  debate  is  always  joined  by  many  who  agree  that  change  is  necessary,  but 
by  few  who  can  agree  on  any  particular  change. 

•  If  and  when  something  does  happen,  it  is  usually  bad  for  the  Air  Force. 

In  support  of  this  last  conclusion,  Gen  Link  noted  that  under  the  Bottom  Up 
Review  and  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review,  the  Air  Force  took  proportionately  greater 
cuts  in  forces  than  did  the  other  Services.  In  an  effort  to  understand  why  the  Air  Force 
fared  so  poorly,  Gen  Link  identified  several  reasons,  both  at  the  surface  and  those  with 
deeper  meaning. 

Three  surface  reasons  were  given  to  illuminate  the  Air  Force’s  problems  in  these 
reviews.  Gen  T.ink  termed  the  first  reason  “Gulf  War  Revisionism,”  where  the  growing 
chorus  for  the  groimd  campaign  as  the  deciding  factor  in  winning  Desert  Storm  in  a  short 
period  of  time  and  with  few  AlUed  casualties  ignores  or  rewrites  the  role  of  the  air 
campaign  which  preceded  it.  As  an  indicator  of  that  view,  he  noted  that  the  Gulf  War  has 
become  known  as  the  “One  Hundred  Hour  War,”  the  length  of  time  of  the  ground 
campaign  to  retake  Kuwait.  Gen  Link  argued  that  it  is  wrong  to  imply  that  the  war  began 
simply  when  the  ground  forces  engaged.  A  second  surface  reason  for  the  Air  Force’s 
problems  is  in  the  organizations  like  OSD  (PA&E),  the  labs  and  others  in  which  the  cost 
of  things,  rather  than  their  value,  is  emphasized.  Processes  do  not  reveal  those  cases 
where  smaller  investment  yields  greater  military  effect.  Systems  are  then  trimmed  based 
on  cost,  rather  than  on  value.  Finally,  Gen  Link  referred  back  to  the  flawed  analytical 
model  he  had  mentioned  previously.  He  maintained  that  the  models — even  the  Air 
Force’s  own  models — purport  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  all  forces  in  die  joint 
warfight,  but  in  fact  undervalue  airpower.  As  an  example,  he  explained  that  in  the  Deep 
Attack  Weapons  Mix  Study,  where  they  closely  examined  the  models  used  by  the 
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Department  of  Defense,  an  analysis  of  the  first  official  results  of  the  TACWAR 
simulation  of  a  war  in  Korea  in  2006  predicted  that  it  would  take  16  air  sorties  to  destroy 
a  single  Korean  Armored  Personnel  Carrier  (APC). 


Gen  Lmk  continued,  sa5dng  that  while  these  surface  reasons  illuminate  the  issue, 
deq)er  reasons  exist  that  he  believes  reach  to  the  root  problems  that  weaken  the  status  of 
Ae  Force.  First,  a  fundamental  problem  exists  with  regard  to  the  Air  Force’s  sense  of 
identity.  While  the  other  Services  organize  around  a  mortal  entity,  the  Air  Force  instead 
organizes  around  a  thing — the  airplane.  And  few  Air  Force  persoimel  actually  have 
piloted  an  airplane.  In  Gen  Lmk’s  view,  the  Air  Force  has  no  service-wide  equivalent  to 
the  Army’s  concept  of  combined  arms  or  the  Navy’s  fleet  operations.  The  Air  Force 
needs  a  concept  where  all  members  can  find  their  duty  related  to  the  other  duties  in  the 
Air  Force.  Complicating  the  mix  is  the  fact  that  specialized  non-fliers,  for  example 
missile  experts,  develop  an  identity  separate  from  others.  This  leads  to  greater 
fragmentation  within  the  Service.  The  result,  argued  Gen  Link,  is  an  airman  with  less 
confidence  in  his  identity  or  his  Service’s  contribution,  as  compared  to  his  fellow 
participants  in  the  cmcible  of  joint  debate. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  presented  was  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  and  its 
elevation  of  the  concept  of  “jointness.”  It  has  been  maintained  that  jointness  is  good,  and 
the  US  has  declared  it  to  be  so  in  this  legislation;  however,  Gen  Link  questions  exactly 
what  good  comes  from  jointness?  An  intrinsic  problem  is  that  jointness  lacks  precise 
defimtion.  The  term  can  therefore  be  used  to  promote  many  different  agendas.  The 
analogy  used  by  Gen  Link  is  that  jointness  is  like  Little  League  rules:  everyone  gets  to 
play,  rather  than  putting  your  best  pitcher,  hitter  or  runner  in  the  field.  Furthermore,  an 
implied  condition  of  jointness  is  that  if  it  is  good,  then  service  advocacy  must  be  “bad.” 

A  soldier  advocating  the  use  of  air  power  in  support  of  the  land  campaign  is  not  bad,  he  is 
joint.  A  sailor  advocating  the  use  of  land-based  tankers  to  extend  the  range  of  carrier- 
based  fighters  is  not  bad,  he  is  joint.  But  an  airman,  advocating  the  use  of  airpower,  other 
than  in  support  of  or  in  concert  with  other  Services  in  order  to  achieve  military  objectives 
is  considered  ‘unjoint.  ’  The  pursuit  of  jointness  therefore  restricts  the  ability  to  advocate 
for  one  s  own  Service,  even  when  doing  so  could  achieve  goals  more  quickly  and 
efficiently. 


Finally,  Gen  Link  explained  the  importance  of  Air  Force  advocacy.  He  noted  that 
eight  years  after  the  Gulf  War,  the  US  still  has  not  modified  any  of  its  major  war  plans  to 
take  advantage  of  the  airpower  capabilities  demonstrated  in  that  conflict.  Furthermore, 
Air  Force  programs,  always  on  the  high  end  of  the  technology  spectrum,  require  an  “Air 
Force  friendly”  atmosphere  in  which  to  mature.  Legislators  and  others  repeatedly 
complain  about  high-ticket  Air  Force  items  such  as  the  B-2  bomber  and  the  F-22, 
regardless  of  whether  the  utility  of  such  items  offsets  their  costs.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Air  Force  continues  to  push  the  envelope  when  it  comes  to  employing  advanced 
technology,  more  so  than  any  other  Service.  Along  with  that  commitment  comes  the  cost 
of  development.  In  addition,  modem  airpower  has  produced  significant  military  effects 
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without  placing  large  numbers  of  troops  at  risk  of  engagement.  Moreover,  modem 
airpower  can  attack  the  enemy’s  capacity  to  fight  and  the  enemy’s  strength  to  resist, 
thereby  reducing  or  avoiding  all  together  the  need  for  close  combat.  Airpower’s 
versatility  also  permits  emulation  of  the  scalpel  or  the  sledgehammer,  whatever  is 
required,  and  compensation  for  shortfalls  in  land  or  sea  power  in  much  greater  measure 
than  either  of  those  can  compensate  for  a  shortfall  in  airpower. 

In  conclusion,  Gen  Link  made  one  final  point  about  jointness.  The  prevailing 
interpretation  of  this  term  advocates  the  merger  of  air,  sea  and  land  forces  in  order  to 
create  the  preferred  joint  entity.  But  that  very  merger  tends  to  mask  the  separate  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  components.  If  one  considers  an  engagement  between  an 
Army  and  a  Navy,  an  outcome  would  probably  be  a  draw  somewhere  around  the  beach, 
with  neither  able  to  pursue  the  other  into  its  element.  However,  if  one  considers  an 
engagement  between  an  Air  Force  and  either  an  Army  or  Navy,  the  outcome  would  be 
much  different.  As  Gen  Link  questions:  “Where  is  the  wisdom  in  the  prevailing  pattern 
of  defense  investment?”  In  closing,  Gen  Link  argued  that  the  nation,  joint  force 
commanders,  taxpayers,  parents,  grandparents,  and  spouses  need  vigorous  and  effective 
advocacy  for  air  and  space  power,  and  asked  those  in  attendance  to  help. 
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(L-5)  Overview  of  INSS  research  program:  Lt  Col  Peter  L.  Hays 

(L-1)  Panel  2:  COUNTERPROLIFERATION  -  Lt  Col  Alex  Ivanchishin  (XONP),  Chair 
(L-1)  Panel  3:  SPACE  POLICY- Lt  Col  Guy  M.  Walsh  (NDF,  INSS),  Chair 
(L-1)  Panel  4:  AIR  FORCE  POLICY-  Lt  Col  Kurt  J.  Klingenberger  (OSD,  S&R),  Chair 
Buses  depart  for  hotels 

Buses  depart  hotels  for  Cactus  Rose  Restaurant 
No-host  reception  at  Cactus  Rose  Restaurant 

Banquet  and  Keynote  Address 

Speaker:  Maj  Gen  Charles  D.  Link,  USAF,  Retired,  Exec.  VP  of  the  AF  Memorial  Foundation 
Presentation  of  Research  Awards 

1 .  Maj  Gen  Robert  E.  Linhard  Award  for  Outstanding  Research  for  INSS 

2.  Outstanding  Academy  Researcher  Award  for  INSS 
Buses  return  to  hotels 


FRIDAY.  14  NOVEMBER 

Fairchild  Hall,  Lectinars  L-1  and  L-5  (third  floor) 


0800 

0830-0845 

0845-1000 

1015-1130 

1015-1130 

1140-1230 

1245-1400 

1245-1400 

1415-1600 

1600-1615 


1615 


Buses  depart  hotels  for  Fairchild  Hall 
Refreshments 

(L-1)  Panel  5:  INFORMA  TION  WARFARE  -  Lt  Col  Greg  White,  (USAFA/DFCS),  Chair 

(L-1)  Panel  6:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Asia)  -  Dr  William  E.  Berry,  Jr.  (UCCS),  Chair 
(L-5)  Panel  7:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Russia)  -  Col  (S)  Paul  Selva  (OSD/NA),  Chair 
Lunch  on  Staff  Tower,  Mitchell  Hall  (cadet  dining  facility) 

(L-1)  Panel  8:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Africa)  -  Maj  Deborah  Shackleton  (USAFA/DFH) 
(L-5)  Panel  9:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (NA  TO)  -  Mr  Oleg  Ivanov  (INSS),  Chair 
(L-1)  Panel  10:  ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY- Mr  Robert  Jarrett  (AEPI),  Chair 
(L-1)  Concluding  Comments 

Col  Thomas  D.  Miller  (HQ  USAF/XONP) 

Lt  Col  Peter  L.  Hays  (USAF  INSS) 

Conference  concludes 
Buses  return  to  hotels 
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Administrative  Materiais 


1997  Research  Conference 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
USAF  INSTITUTE  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STUDIES 
USAF  ACADEMY,  COLORADO 


6  October  1997 


USAF  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies 
HQ  USAFA/DFES 
2354  Fairchild  Drive,  Suite  5L27 
USAF  Academy,  CO  80840-5000 

xxxxxxx 

xxxxxxx 

xxxxxxx 

DearXXXXX 

On  behalf  of  the  US  Air  Force  Academy,  the  Policy  Division  of  the  Nuclear  and  Counterproliferation 
Directorate  (HQ  USAF/XONP),  and  the  USAF  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies  (INSS),  I  would  like  to  invite 
you  or  a  representative  of  your  organization  to  attend  a  two-day  conference  on  13  and  14  November  1997.  This 
conference  will  highlight  the  significant  accomplishments  of  a  number  of  researchers  sponsored  by  INSS  during 
fiscal  year  1997.  We  plan  to  organize  this  conference  using  an  academic  format,  with  several  topical  panels  each 
day.  The  proceedings  will  begin  at  0830  on  Thursday,  13  November,  in  Building  2354,  Fairchild  Hall,  Lecture  Hall 
H-2.  More  details  can  be  found  in  the  attached  registration  form  and  tentative  agenda. 

A  hosted  dinner  is  also  scheduled  for  Thursday  evening  featuring  a  keynote  address  by  Maj  Gen  Charles  D. 
Link,  USAF,  Retired.  Maj  Gen  Link  was  most  recently  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  National 
Defense  Review.  We  anticipate  approximately  75-100  participants  from  government  and  private  organizations  will 
attend.  Two  lunches  and  the  conference  dinner  will  be  provided  by  INSS  through  your  conference  registration  fee 
($50.00). 

We  very  much  look  forward  to  your  participation  in  our  fifth  annual  research  conference.  Please  respond 
by  returning  the  attached  registration  form  to  Jennifer  Williams  of  Science  Applications  International  Corporation 
by  24  October. 

In  addition,  please  bring  either  a  check  or  cash  for  the  conference  fee  which  will  be  collected  on  the 
morning  of  13  November.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  “INSS  Conference  Fimd.”  Thank  you. 

Sincerely 


PETER  L.  HAYS,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF 
Director,  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies 


Attachments 

1 .  Registration  Form 

2.  Tentative  Agenda 

3.  Map 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
USAF  INSTITUTE  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STUDIES 
USAF  ACADEMY,  COLORADO 


USAF  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies 
HQUSAFA/DFES 
2354  Fairchild  Drive,  Suite  5L27 
USAF  Academy,  CO  80840-5000 

XXXXXXX 

xxxxxxx 

XXXXXXX 


6  October  1997 


DearXXXXX 

On  behalf  of  the  US  Air  Force  Academy,  the  Policy  Division  of  the  Nuclear  and  Coimterproliferation  Directorate  (HQ 
USAF/XONP),  and  the  USAF  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies  (INSS),  I  would  like  to  invite  you  or  a  representative  of 
your  organization  to  attend  a  two-day  conference  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  on  13  and  14  November  1997.  This  conference  will 
highlight  the  significant  accomplishments  of  a  number  of  researchers  sponsored  by  INSS  during  fiscal  year  1997.  We  plan  to 
organize  this  conference  using  an  academic  format,  with  several  topical  panels  each  day.  The  proceedings  will  begin  at  0830  on 
Thursday,  13  November.  More  details  can  be  found  in  the  attached  registration  form  and  tentative  agenda. 

A  hosted  dinner  is  also  scheduled  for  Thursday  evening  featuring  a  keynote  address  by  Maj  Gen  Charles  D.  Link, 
USAF,  Retired.  Maj  Gen  Link  was  most  recently  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  National  Defense  Review. 
We  anticipate  approximately  75-100  participants  from  government  and  private  organizations  will  attend.  Two  lunches  and  the 
conference  dinner  will  be  provided  by  INSS  through  your  conference  registration  fee  ($50.00). 

We  have  reserved  45  rooms  in  the  Radisson  Hotel  beginning  Wednesday,  12  November  for  three  nights.  The  hotel  is 
located  on  8110  North  Academy  Blvd,  outside  the  South  Gate  of  the  Academy.  To  reserve  your  room  please  contact  the 
Academy’s  billeting  office  reservation  number  at  (719)  333-4910  or  fax  your  reservation  request  to  Susan  at  (719)  333-4936,  by 
29  October  1997.  Arrivals  after  1800  will  need  to  be  secured  with  a  credit  card.  The  cost  of  the  room  is  the  government  rate  of 
$54.99  per  person,  per  night. 

The  conference  will  take  place  in  Building  2354,  Fairchild  Hall,  Lecture  Hall  H-2  (3rd  floor).  Parking  at  Fairchild 
Hall  will  be  very  limited.  Accordingly,  transportation  will  be  provided  from  the  Radisson  each  morning  to  transport  conference 
participants  to  the  conference  facility,  as  well  as  from  the  conference  back  to  the  Radisson  in  the  afternoon.  We  will  also 
transport  participants  to  and  from  the  banquet  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  Saturday  after  the  conference  concludes  is  the  Air  Force’s  last  home  football  game  of  the  season.  The  Falcons  are 
currently  5-0  in  the  Western  Athletic  Conference  and  will  be  playing  one  of  the  stronger  teams  in  the  WAC,  Wyoming.  For 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  reserved  seats  in  advance  for  $18,  you  may  call  1-800-666-USAF  or  (719)  472-1895,  You  may  also 
be  able  to  purchase  general  admission  seating  during  the  week  of  the  game  for  $10. 

We  very  much  look  forward  to  your  participation  in  our  fifth  annual  research  conference.  Please  respond  by  returning 
the  attached  registration  form  to  Jennifer  Williams  of  Science  Applications  International  Corporation  by  24  October.  In 
addition,  please  bring  either  a  check  or  cash  for  your  conference  fee  which  will  be  collected  on  the  morning  of  13  November. 
All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  “INSS  Conference  Fund.”  Thank  you. 

Sincerely 


Attachments 

1.  Registration  Form 

2.  Tentative  Agenda 

3.  Map 


PETER  L.  HAYS,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF 
Director,  Institute  for  National  Security  Studies 
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INSS  “1997  RESEARCH  RESULTS  CONFERENCE” 
REGISTRATION  FORM 
(Local  Area) 


Please  respond  by  fax  no  later  than  24  October  to: 

Jennifer  Williams 
SAIC 

1710  Goodridge  Drive,  MS  1-8-4 

McLean,  Virginia  22102 

Fax:  703/760-0911  Phone:  703/734-5822 

Conference  location  and  time:  Thursday,  13  November  1997, 0830-2130 

Bldg  2354,  Fairchild  Hall,  Room  H-2  (3rd  floor) 

Catered  lunch  at  Fairchild  Hall 

Dinner  at  the  New  South  Wales  Restaurant,  1 845-2 130 

Friday,  14  November  1997, 0830-1700 
Bldg  2354,  Fairchild  Hall,  Room  L-1  (3rd  floor) 

Lunch  with  cadets,  Mitchell  Hall 


All  inclusive  Conference  Fee:  $  50.00 

(includes  lunch  Thursday  and  Friday,  dinner  on  Thursday,  and  miscellaneous  expenses) 

Basic  Registration  Fee:  $  25.00 

(includes  lunch  Thursday  and  Friday  and  miscellaneous  expenses) 


NOTE:  CONFERENCE  FEES  ARE  REIMBURSABLE  BY  SUBMITTING  SF  1556  TO  DFSB. 
YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  RECEIPT  AT  THE  CONFERENCE 

CaU  with  questions:  Comm  Voice  703/734-5822 
Comm  FAX  703/760-09 1 1 

(all  checks  for  the  conference  fee  will  be  collected  on  the  morning  of  13  November) 


Name/Rank/Title: 

Address: 


Telephone  (Comm  and  DSN)  _ _ _ _ 

Fax  (Comm  and  DSN)  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

E-Mail  Address  _ _ 

Meals  will  attend:  Thursday  &  Friday  Lunch _  Thursday  Banquet_ 

(Next  Page) 
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INSS  “1997  RESEARCH  RESULTS  CONFERENCE” 
REGISTRATION  FORM 
(Cont’d) 


Please  circle  your  meal  selections: 

Catered  lunch  on  13  November 

1 .  Mardi  Gras  (Salami,  smoked  sliced  turkey,  provolone,  lettuce,  tomato,  and  Louisiana  marinated  vegetable 
relish  on  a  baguette,  seasonal  jfresh  fruit  salad,  Cajun  spiced  potato  chips,  and  New  Orleans  style  gourmet  nut 
chip  cookies) 

2.  The  Vegetarian  (Garden  fresh  lettuce,  tomato,  cucumbers,  sweet  red  onion,  avocado,  and  zesty  alfalfa  sprouts 
planted  on  a  freshly  baked  croissant,  with  cream  cheese  and  dressing  on  the  side.  Accompanied  by  potato 
chips,  fresh  mixed  fruit,  and  oatmeal  raisin  cookies) 

3.  Pasta  Roma  (Mediterranean  pasta  salad  with  a  lightly  lemon  marinated  roasted  breast  of  chicken.  Served 
with  breadsticks,  seasonal  fresh  fruit  salad,  and  mixed  fruit  yogurt) 

4.  Eiffel  Tower  (Fresh  roasted  prime  beef  piled  high  on  a  french  baguette,  served  au  jus  with  creamed 
horseradish  sauce,  marinated  mushroom  button  salad,  and  a  wedge  of  watermelon) 

5.  Pepsi  or  Diet  Pepsi 
Banquet  on  13  November* 

1.  North  Atlantic  Salmon 

2.  Blue-Nose  Grouper 

3.  Prime  Rib 

4.  New  York  Steak 

5.  Shrimp  Scampi 

6.  Lemon  or  Pepper  Chicken 

Note:  All  dinners  served  witii  salad,  fresh  baked  bread,  vegetable  of  the  day,  baked  potato,  dessert,  and  your 

choice  of  coffee,  tea,  and  soda.  A  cash  bar  will  be  available. 

Banquet  will  be  held  at  the  New  South  Wales  Restaurant,  5905  Corporate  Drive,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80919. 
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mss  “1997  RESEARCH  RESULTS  CONFERENCE” 
REGISTRATION  FORM 
(Out  of  Town) 


Please  respond  no  later  than  24  October  to: 

Jennifer  Williams 
SAIC 

1710  Goodridge  Drive,  MS  Tl-8-4 

McLean,  Virginia  22102 

Fax:  703/760-09 1 1  Phone:  703/734-5822 


Conference  location  and  time:  Thursday,  13  November  1997, 0830-2130 

Bldg  2354,  Fairchild  Hall,  Room  H-2  (3rd  floor) 
Lunch  at  Fairchild  Hall 

Dinner  at  the  New  South  Wales  Restaurant,  1 845-2130 

Friday,  14  November  1997, 0830-1700 
Bldg  2354,  Fairchild  Hall,  Room  L-1  (3rd  floor) 

Limch  witii  cadets,  Mitchell  Hall 


Conference  Fee:  $  50.00 

(includes  lunch  Thursday  and  Friday,  dinner  on  Thursday,  and  miscellaneous  expenses) 

NOTE:  CONFERENCE  FEES  ARE  REIMBURSABLE  TRAVEL  EXPENSES. 
YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  RECEIPT  AT  THE  CONFERENCE 

Call  with  questions:  Comm  Voice  703/734-5822 
Comm  FAX  703/760-09 1 1 


(aU  checks  for  the  conference  fee  will  be  collected  on  the  morning  of  13  November) 


Name/Rank/Title: 

Address: 


Telephone  (Comm  and  DSN)  _ 

Fax  (Comm  and  DSN)  _ _ _ 

E-Mail  _ 

Meals  will  attend:  Thursday  &  Friday  Lunch _  Thursday  Banquet _ 

(Next  Page) 

mss  “1997  RESEARCH  RESULTS  CONFERENCE” 
REGISTRATION  FORM 
(Cont’d) 
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Please  circle  your  meal  selections: 
Catered  lunch  on  13  November 


1 .  Mardi  Gras  (Salami,  smoked  sliced  turkey,  provolone,  lettuce,  tomato,  and  Louisiana  marinated  vegetable 
relish  on  a  baguette,  seasonal  fresh  fruit  salad,  Cajim  spiced  potato  chips,  and  New  Orleans  style  gourmet  nut 
chip  cookies) 

2.  The  Vegetarian  (Garden  fresh  lettuce,  tomato,  cucumbers,  sweet  red  onion,  avocado,  and  zesty  alfalfa  sprouts 
planted  on  a  freshly  baked  croissant,  with  cream  cheese  and  dressing  on  the  side.  Accompanied  by  potato 
chips,  fresh  mixed  fruit,  and  oatmeal  raisin  cookies) 

3.  Pasta  Roma  (Mediterranean  pasta  salad  with  a  lightly  lemon  marinated  roasted  breast  of  chicken.  Served 
with  breadsticks,  seasonal  fresh  fruit  salad,  and  mixed  fruit  yogurt) 

4.  Eiffel  Tower  (Fresh  roasted  prime  beef  piled  high  on  a  french  baguette,  served  au  jus  with  creamed 
horseradish  sauce,  marinated  mushroom  button  salad,  and  a  wedge  of  watermelon) 

5.  Pepsi  or  Diet  Pepsi 
Banquet  on  13  Novemher* 

1.  Salmon 

2.  Prime  Rib 

3.  New  York  Steak 

4.  Shrimp  Scampi 

5.  Vegetarian 

Note:  All  dinners  served  with  salad,  fresh  baked  bread,  vegetable  of  the  day,  baked  potato,  dessert,  and  your 

choice  of  coffee,  tea,  and  soda.  A  cash  bar  will  be  available. 

Banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Cactus  Rose  Restaurant.  Directions  will  be  provided  at  the  conference. 
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1830  Buses  depart  hotel  for  the  Cactus  Rose  Restaurant 

1845-1930  No-host  reception  at  the  Cactus  Rose  Restaiurant 
1930  Dinner  is  served 

2015-2020  Introduction:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Peter  L.  Hays 

2020-2100  Keynote  Address:  Major  General  (Retired)  Charles  D.  Link 

2100-2105  Presentations:  Major  General  Thomas  H.  Neary 

2105-21 15  The  Major  General  Robert  E.  Linhard  Award  for  Outstanding  Research: 

presented  by  Major  General  Thomas  H.  Neary  and  Mrs.  Joaime  Linhard 

2115-2125  Outstanding  Academy  Researcher  Award:  presented  by  Major 
General  Thomas  H.  Neary  and  Mrs.  Joanne  Linhard 

2125-2130  Closing  Remarks:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Peter  L.  Hays 


2130 


Buses  return  to  hotel 


This  page  intentionally  left  blank. 
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General  Linhard  died  on  active  duty,  August  3,  1996.  He  is  survived  by  Program 

the  former  Joaime  Blayne  of  Bedford,  Ohio  and  his  daughter,  Jennifer. 
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Appendix  A 

Executive  Summaries 


1997  Research  Conference 


USAF  INSTITUTE  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STUDIES 

5™  ANNUAL  RESEARCH  RESULTS  CONFERENCE 

13  - 14  NOVEMBER  1997 


-EXECUTIVE  SUMMARIES- 


Panel  1:  ARMS  CONTROL 

Lt  Col  Jeffrey  Larsen  (INSS),  Chair 

Lt  Col  Gwendolyn  M.  Hall,  Maj  (S)  John  T.  Cappello,  and  Capt  Stephen  P.  Lambert  (USAFA/DFPS  and  34* 
EDG) 

■^-Responding  to  Political  Pressure  to  Denuclearize  the  U.S.  Strategic  Arsenal:  U.S.  Nuclear  Arms  Control 
Strategy  for  the  2 1  st  Century 

Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Michael  E.  Dosier,  USN  (JMIC) 

-Devising  an  Effective  Arms  Control  Verification  Regime  for  Monitoring  Warheads 

Capt  William  Casebeer  (USAFA/DFPFA) 

—The  Coming  Revolution  in  Arms  Control 

Panel 2:  COUNTERPROLIFERATION 

Lt  Col  Alex  Ivanckishin  (XONP),  Chair 

Capt  Donald  P.  Lagator  and  ILT  Brett  L.  Mers  (AFSPC) 

— U.S.-Russian  Collaboration  on  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era 

Maj  Martin  J.  Wojtysiak  (ACSC) 

-U.S.  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Goals  in  South  Asia:  A  Case  for  Reassessment 

Dr  Peter  Lavoy  and  Dr  James  Wirtz  (NPS) 

-WMD  Use  Concepts  and  Command  and  Control  Practices 

Panels:  SPACE  POLICY 

Lt  Col  Guy  M.  Walsh  (NDF,  INSS),  Chair 

Maj  David  R.  Levy  (ACSC) 

—Space  Operations  for  the  21®^  Century:  A  Functional  Approach 

CAPT  Robert  E.  Klingseisen,  USA  (USMA) 

—Commercial  Communications  &  Remote  Sensing  Systems  Susceptibility 

Capt  Robert  D.  Morrill  (NPS) 

—Direct  Broadcast  Technology  in  Bosnia:  Impact  on  Decision  Making  Processes  and  Joint  Endeavor 
Operations 

R.  Chris  Krance,  GM-14  (AWC) 

—Launch  Infrastructure:  Critical  to  EELV  Success 

Panel  4:  AIR  FORCE  POLICY 

Lt  Col  Kurt  J.  Klingenberger  (OSD,  Strategy  and  Requirements),  Chair 

Maj  Marguerite  Palmer  (ACSC) 

-Can  Air  and  Space  Power  be  Decisive  Instruments  of  National  Power? 

Dr  James  M.  Smith  (USAFA/34*  EDG) 

-How  Can  the  Air  Force  Develop  a  Coherent  Service  Identity? 

Col  (S)  David  G.  Estep  (NDF,  INSS) 

-Joint  Vision  2010:  Focused  Logistics  and  Air  Mobility 


Panel  5:  INFORMATION  WARFARE 

Lt  Col  Greg  White,  (VSAFA/DFCS),  Chair 

Maj  Mark  M.  Nickson  (ACSC) 

-Vulnerability  of  U.S.  and  International  Financial  Markets  to  an  IW  Attack 

2Lt  Valarie  A.  Weber  (USAFA/DFPS) 

“IW  and  Corporate  America:  What  Can  the  Military  Learn?  (Tentative) 

Lt  Col  Cathy  A.  Dreher  (NDF,  Boston  University) 

-IW  Concept  and  Its  Potential  Effect  on  Intelligence  Collection 

Maj  Sue  B.  Carter  (ACSC) 

-Shot  to  the  Space  Brain:  Vulnerability  of  C2  for  U.S.  Space  Systems 

Panel  6:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Asia) 

Dr  William  E.  Berry,  Jr.  (University  of  Colorado,  Colorado  Springs),  Chair 

CAPT  Derek  F.  Offer,  USN  and  Col  (S)  Peter  J.  Bunce  (NDF,  Harvard) 

—Iran:  Is  Dual  Containment  Working? 

Maj  David  J.  Johnston,  (JMIC) 

—The  Threat  to  U.S.  Forces  Associated  with  a  Reunified  Korea  in  2012 

Professor  Joan  Johnson-Freese  (AWC) 

-The  Chinese  Space  Program:  A  Mystery  Within  a  Maze 


Panel  7:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Russia) 

Col  (S)  Paul  Selva  (OSD/NA),  Chair 


Dr  Jacob  W.  Kipp  (FMSO) 

-Alternative  Russian  Futures  and  Their  Implications  for  U.S.  National  Security 

Lt  Col  Brenda  J.  Vallance  (USAFA/DFPS) 

-Russian  Military  Security  Issues  and  the  Implications  for  U.S.  Policy 

Professor  Roman  Laba  (NPS) 

—The  Russian  Cossacks:  A  Four  Million  Man  Military  Force  and  the  Russian  State  Today 


Panels:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Africa) 

Maj  Deborah  A.  Shackleton  (USAFA/DFH),  Chair 


Stephanie  D.  Brenninkmeyer  (JMIC) 

--Options  for  Conflict  Resolution  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa 

COL  Dan  Henk,  USA  (Army  WC) 

“Improving  the  Conduct  of  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  in  Africa 

LTC  Karl  E.  Prinslow,  USA  (FMSO) 

—Future  Security  Assistance  Policy  and  Programs  for  Africa 

Panel  9:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (NATO) 

Mr.  Oleg  Ivanov  (INSS),  Chair 

Maj  Marybeth  Ulrich  (USAFA/DFPS) 

—Russia,  It's  Neighbors  and  an  Expanding  NATO 

Professor  Robin  H.  Dorff  (Army  WC) 

-A  New  and  Larger  NATO:  A  Vehicle  for  Promoting  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation  Objectives 

Lt  Col  Peter  H.  Liotta  (Naval  WC) 

—No  Man's  Land:  Five  Oxymorons  from  Balkan  Deconstruction 

Panel  10:  ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  Robert  Jarrett  (AEPI),  Chair 


Capt  Ed  Oshiba  (AFIT) 

— DOD  Hazardous  Waste  Site  Remediation  Issues  in  Korea 
COL  F.  M.  Lorenz,  USMC  (ICAF) 

-Security  Implications  of  Regional  Water  Shortage  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Basin 

Dr  Charles  Krupnick  (USAFA/34''’  EDG) 

-Submarine  Nuclear  Reactors  in  Russia's  Northern  Fleet:  Environmental  Concerns 

Capt  Paul  J.  Valley,  (USAFA/DFB) 

-Environmental  Security  in  the  Czech  Republic:  Concerns  and  the  Potential  for  Conflict 
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Panel  1:  ARMS  CONTROL 

Lt  Col  Jeffrey  Larsen  (INSS),  Chair 

Lt  Col  Gwendolyn  M.  Hall,  Maj  (S)  John  T.  Cappello,  and  Capt  Stephen  P.  Lambert  (USAFA/DFPS  and  34* 
EDG) 

--Responding  to  Political  Pressure  to  Denuclearize  the  U.S.  Strategic  Arsenal:  U.S.  Nuclear  Arms  Control 
Strategy  for  the  2 1  st  Century 

Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Michael  E.  Dosier,  USN  (JMIC) 

—Devising  an  Effective  Arms  Control  Verification  Regime  for  Monitoring  Warheads 

Capt  William  Casebeer  (USAFA/DFPFA) 

—The  Coming  Revolution  in  Arms  Control 
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A  Post-Cold  War  Nuclear  Strategy  Model 

John  T.  Cappello,  Gwendolyn  M.  Hall,  and  Stephen  P.  Lambert 
USAFA  Department  of  Political  Science  and  34*  Education  Squadron 

Executive  Summary 


Almost  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  While  the  strategic  calculus  of  global  security  has  changed,  nuclear  weapons  still  occupy  either  a  real  or 
a  perceived  role  in  assuring  the  security  of  the  world’s  major  powers.  While  certain  advocates  call  for  dramatic 
reductions  in  nuclear  forces,  no  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconceptualize  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
overall  U.S.  post-Cold  War  national  security  strategy.  In  this  post-Cold  War  era  it  seems  that  the  most  difficult 
thing  for  many  in  the  nuclear  strategy  business  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  have  either  entered  into  a  new  phase  of 
the  old  debate,  or  that  the  beginning  of  a  new  debate  is  emerging. 

Why  the  need  for  deterrence?  This  is  not  an  elementary  question  because  the  conditions  requiring  it  then 
are  the  same  conditions  requiring  it  in  some  other  period,  unless  something  changes  drastically.  Two  veiy  well 
respected  scholars  in  international  relations  and  national  security  policy  note  the  five  consequences  of  state  behavior 
that  are  a  “vital”  part  of  the  role  military  power  plays  (including  nuclear  weaponry): 

•  All  states  must  fend  for  themselves. 

•  All  states  must  make  provisions  for  their  physical  security. 

•  In  an  anarchic  setting,  each  state  must  put  concern  for  its  short-term  position  relative  to  others  above 
concern  for  the  long-term  absolute  gain  of  all. 

•  All  states  in  anarchy  are  in  a  position  of  strategic  interdependence. 

•  States  in  anarchy  can  not  afford  to  be  moral. 

If  this  was  the  basis  for  deterrence  then,  and  these  conditions  have  not  changed,  then  this  will  be  the  basis  for 
deterrence  until  they  do. 

With  regard  to  Russia,  there  is  no  comprehensive  elaboration  of  the  contemporary  Russian  approach  to 
the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Russian  and  international  security,  nor  does  there  exist  a  full  consensus  on 
all  details.  However,  certain  key  thoughts  can  be  identified  within  the  current  debate.  First,  in  the  view  of 
most  Russian  military  planners,  strategic  nuclear  weapons  are  the  foundation  of  international  security 
because  they  are  believed  to  prevent  war  among  the  major  powers  and  possibly  regional  wars  as  well. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  also  seen  to  guarantee  Russia  the  status  of  a  great  power  and  provide  the  last  line  of  defense. 
Third,  theater  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  viewed  as  providing  defense  against  local  threats,  which  are  usually 
associated  with  Russia’s  Southern  Flank.  Finally,  nuclear  weapons,  both  strategic  and  tactical,  also  are  seen  as 
fulfilling  an  additional  deterrent  role~that  of  providing  security  for  other  newly  independent  states.  Beyond  this 
consensus,  however,  Russian  strategic  calculations  are  affected  by  the  disarray  in  Moscow’s  decision-making 
system  on  strategic  programs  and  arms-control  talks,  and  this  has  led  to  confused  priorities  in  defense  policy  and 
wide  divergence  between  force  planning,  budgeting,  and  arms  control  agreements.  The  prospects  for  future  fruitful 
arms  control  efforts  are  therefore  indeterminate,  especially  given  the  Russian  perspective  that  nuclear  weapons 
remain  Russia’s  last  reliable  and  credible  security  guarantee.  Confidence  building  and  transparency  measures  aside, 
a  meaningful  interchange  between  the  two  sides  will  rely  on  the  consolidation  of  the  highly  divergent  opinions  and 
trends  within  the  Russian  domestic  political  scene.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  future  arms  control  efforts  should  be 
handled  with  steadied  caution  and  conservatism  and  a  pronounced  demand  for  Russian  reciprocity. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  the  authors  advance  the  following  key  assumptions  for  consideration  when 
developing  a  post-Cold  War  U.S.  nuclear  strategy. 

1.  Nuclear  deterrence,  as  an  operating  concept,  is  not  in  danger  in  the  near-  or  long-term. 
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2.  Nuclear  deterrence  will  not  require  the  same  numbers  of  weapons,  mix  of  weapons,  or 
alert  status  of  weapons  as  it  did  during  the  past  fifty  years 

3.  The  focus  should  turn  to  non-strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  an  attempt  to  increase  crisis 
stability,  and  reduce  the  possibility  of  "loose  nukes.” 

4.  If  strategic  numbers  decline  dramatically  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  virtually 
eliminated,  then  nuclear  defenses  become  more  defensible  to  those  who  were  once 
opposed  to  them. 

5.  General  Goodpaster’s  summation  of  the  political  and  military  realities,  and  thus,  what 
the  U.S.  should  do  seems  to  be  the  likely  course  of  action  regarding  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  post-Cold  War  era. 

The  elimination  of  most  nuclear  weapons  is  realistic,  beneficial  in  terms  of  enhanced  security  and 
well  worth  the  time,  attention  and  best  efforts  it  will  demand  from  U.S.  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  elimination  of  all,  is  for  the  present  still  well  bevond  our  arasn:  no  one  today  knows  whether, 
when  or  how  it  can  prudently  be  done.  But  in  practical  terms  the  United  States  is  far  from  needing 
to  make  that  decision.  Ten  years  or  more  will  be  required  to  dismantle  the  weapons  already 
marked  for  elimination — at  2000  or  so  a  year,  roughly  the  same  rate  at  which  we  and  the  Soviets 
were  each  able  to  build  them  during  the  Cold  War.  During  the  time  it  will  take  we  can  see  how 
well  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  succeeds,  what  is  done  with  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  how  the  world  security  environment  develops,  particularly  as  among  the  major 
nations.  During  that  time  we  should  make  sure  that  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  is  safe, 
reliable  and  adequate  to  our  needs. 

General  Butler  is  right  on  the  point  that  it  still  looks  like  the  Cold  War  particularly  with  regards  to  U.S. 
nuclear  strategy  and  posture.  That  is,  not  much  has  changed.  One  reason  for  that  is  that  not  enough  has  changed. 
One  problem  is  that  when  there  were  those  consistent  calls  throughout  the  Cold  War  to  dramatically  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  nuclear  arsenal,  no  one  specified  the  conditions  under  which  this  could  happen.  Had  they  done  so. 
General  Butler’s  task  would  have  been  easier.  So,  now  the  question  has  to  be — ^what  does  the  world  need  to  look 
like  before  such  measures  could  be  contemplated? 
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Devising  an  Effective  Arms  Control  Regime  for  Tracking,  Monitoring,  and 
Verifying  the  Elimination  of  Nuclear  Warheads 


Michael  Edward  Dosier 
Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer,  U.S.  Navy 

Abstract 


Possibly  the  most  serious  threat  facing  the  United  States  or  the  world  today  is  the  threat  posed  by  the  existence 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  and  components  of  nuclear  warheads  produced  during  the  Cold  War. 
Although  there  have  been  several  nuclear  arras  control  treaties  concluded  during  the  past  decade,  which  have 
significantly  reduced  the  means  for  delivering  such  weapons,  no  existing  treaty  provides  for  reducing  the  number  of 
warheads  removed  from  those  systems. 

Modem  nuclear  warheads  are  very  complex  devices  with  as  many  as  8,000  components.  Additionally,  the 
special  nuclear  materials  used  in  these  nuclear  weapons  are  not  easily  eliminated.  In  fact,  the  only  way  elimination 
of  the  fissile  materials  can  be  achieved  on  earth  is  by  detonation.  These  two  factors  greatly  complicate  the  process 
of  developing  a  regime  to  track,  monitor,  or  eliminate  these  warheads.  However,  the  author  concludes  that  such  a 
regime  is  not  only  necessary,  but  a  viable  possibility  as  well. 

While  researching  the  thesis  topic,  the  author  interviewed  many  authoritative  personalities,  with  a  broad 
range  of  views,  and  found  that  the  opinions  varied  primarily  in  two  areas.  The  first  was  in  the  procedural 
requirements  that  should  be  incorporated  in  the  verification  regime,  and  the  second  was  in  the  regime’s  scope.  The 
approach  proposed  by  the  author  is  one  that  he  believes  will  be  feasible,  providing  a  high  degree  of  confidence, 
while  not  so  intrusive  in  nature  as  to  be  politically  unacceptable.  The  key  to  success  in  a  warhead  regime  is  going  to 
be  the  amount  of  openness  or  transparency  contained  in  its  provisions,  particularly  concerning  the  exchange  of  data. 
Attempting  to  locate  hidden  warheads  and  components  of  warheads  would  be  an  impossible  task.  Confidence  will 
be  gained  in  a  warhead  regime  with  the  continuous  verification  over  time  that  the  information  provided  by  the 
inspected  parties  is  consistent  with  reality. 

This  thesis  attempts  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  a  challenging  subject  from  a  treaty  implementer’s  perspective. 
To  this  end,  the  author  provides  the  reader  with  the  fundamentals  of  nuclear  detonations  in  order  that  an  appreciation 
may  be  gained  for  what  constitutes  a  nuclear  warhead.  Second,  a  very  brief  history  of  recent  nuclear  arms  control 
treaties  and  treaty-like  agreements  is  discussed  to  provide  a  background,  concerning  the  foundation  upon  which 
current  treaty  negotiations  are  based.  Third,  the  author  discusses  key  issues  that  drive  treaty  provisions.  Fourth, 
elements  are  presented  necessary  to  satisfy  requirements  of  a  regime  for  nuclear  warheads.  Lastly,  the  author  will 
propose  specific  methodology,  which  he  considers  necessary  to  the  effective  implementation  of  an  inspection  regime 
to  track,  monitor,  and  verify  the  elimination  of  nuclear  warheads. 
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Issues  on  the  Arms  Control  Horizon 


By  LTC  John  D.  Becker,  USA, 

Blair  Schantz,  MAJ,  USA  and  William  Casebeer,  Capt,  USAF 

USAFA  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Fine  Arts  and  Civil  Engineering 

ABSTRACT 

Within  the  next  twenty  years,  two  major  issues  will  impact  arms  control  efforts;  one  development  will  be 
substantive  insofar  as  it  will  represent  a  change  in  the  way  we  view  exactly  what  arms  control  is,  while  the  other 
development  will  be  procedural  insofar  as  it  will  change  the  manner  in  which  arms  control  efforts  of  any  kind  are 
formulated,  negotiated,  and  implemented. 

In  his  paper,  MAJ  Blair  Schantz,  with  the  assistance  of  C2C  Timothy  Baumgartner,  focuses  on  a  major 
substantive  change  that  will  impact  arms  control  efforts  of  the  future.  They  argue  that  we  must  reformulate  arms 
control  to  consider  global  environmental  issues  that  will  pose  a  serious  threat  to  regional  political  stability  in  the  2 1 
century.  Foreign  nation  environmental  problems  can  easily  spill  over  their  borders  and  influence  regional  conflict. 
The  national  security  policy  of  the  United  States  is  developed  from  the  perceived  and  actual  sources  of  conflict, 
which  have  a  direct  influence,  according  to  the  1996  National  Security  Strategy,  “on  our  people,  our  territory,  and 
our  way  of  life”.  To  protect  our  national  security  and  foreign  interests  we  must  be  proactive  and  partner  with  other 
nations  to  minimize  and  correct  environmental  impacts,  especially  in  developing  nations. 

MAJ  Schantz  and  C2C  Baumgartner  note  that  we  define  environmental  security  as  any  situation  arising 
from  environmental  degradation  which  threatens  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  economic  or  political  well-being 
of  the  United  States.  This  definition  can  best  be  implemented  by  treating  environmental  issues  as  an  arms  control 
situation;  the  National  Security  Council  sets  strategic  goals,  the  State  Department  establishes  treaties  and 
agreements  to  promote  those  goals,  and  other  agencies  such  as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Department  of  Defense  can  verify  and  partner  with  nations  to  solve  environmental 
issues. 

In  his  paper,  Capt  Bill  Casebeer  focuses  on  developing  technologies  that  will  impact  procedural  concerns  in 
arms  control.  No  matter  what  we  construe  the  term  “arms  control”  to  include,  several  imminent  technological 
developments  will  impact  our  efforts  significantly. 

There  are  three  issues  on  the  arms  control  horizon  that  has  the  potential  to  effect  far-reaching  and  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  we  “do  business”  in  the  arms  control  world.  All  stages  of  arms  control-from  the  initial  need  for 
a  controlling  treaty,  to  treaty  negotiation  proper,  to  funding  and  enforcement  for  any  agreements  reached — ^will  be 
affected  by  the  technologies  behind  these  fundamental  changes.  In  much  the  same  way  that  information  technology 
has  caused  what  many  observers  believe  to  be  a  revolution  in  military  affairs,  these  closely  related  technological 
advances  that  are  in  their  nascent  forms  now  but  will  be  realized  fully  in  the  next  twenty  years  will  cause  a 
revolution  in  arms  control  affairs.  These  technologies  are:  advances  in  virtual  reality,  the  development  of  robust 
artificial  life  and  artificial  intelligence,  and  public  availability  of  high  resolution  remote  sensing  multi-spectral 
imagery.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  three  areas  of  technological  revolution  will  have  the  effect  of  making  every  stage 
in  the  arms  control  process  largely  transparent  to  the  United  States  public  and,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  reaches  the 
same  level  of  adroimess  in  the  information  manipulation  realm  as  we  have,  to  the  citizens  of  practically  any  nation. 
Many  long-standing  problems  in  arms  control  verification  will  be  solved,  but  a  host  of  new  problems  will  emerge  as 
a  result.  Capt  Casebeer’s  paper  will  examine  each  of  these  three  areas  of  technological  advancement  in  turn,  briefly 
identifying  Ae  pertinent  developments  in  each,  highlighting  how  these  developments  will  impact  our  attempts  at 
arms  control  both  positively  and  negatively,  and  will  conclude  with  a  general  summary  of  the  impact  that 
transparency  will  have  on  arms  control  efforts  of  the  future. 

Anyone  involved  in  the  formulation,  implementation  and  enforcement  of  arms  control  efforts  in  the  future 
would  be  well  served  by  a  re-examination  of  the  way  they  do  business  in  light  of  the  substantive  and  procedural 
changes  that  MAJ  Schantz  and  Capt  Casebeer  discuss.  The  arms  control  “horizon”  is  not  very  far  away,  and  unless 
we  consider  these  emerging  trends  and  technologies,  we  risk  acting  on  an  outmoded  conception  of  what  arms 
control  is  and  what  it  will  be  affected  by  in  the  immediate  future. 
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Panel!:  COUNTERPROLIFERATION 

Lt  Col  Alex  Ivanchishin  (XONP),  Chair 


Capt  Donald  P.  Lagator  and  ILT  Brett  L.  Mers  (AFSPC) 

— U.S.-Russian  Collaboration  on  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era 


Maj  Martin  J.  Wojtysiak  (ACSC) 

~U.S.  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Goals  in  South  Asia:  A  Case  for  Reassessment 


Dr  Peter  Lavoy  and  Dr  James  Wirtz  (NPS) 

— WMD  Use  Concepts  and  Command  and  Control  Practices 


The  “Peace-Shield  Partnership”: 

Prospects  for  U.S.  -  Russian  Collaboration  on  Ballistic  Missile  Systems 

Capt  Donald  P.  Lagator,  Jr.  and  1st  Lt  Brett  L.  Mers 

AFSPC 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Introduction 

The  U.S.  today  is  completely  vulnerable  to  ballistic  missile  attack.  Ever  since  the  Nazis  developed  the  V-2  the 
threat  has  existed.  In  the  decades  immediately  following  World  War  II,  missile  know-how  was  "high-tech,  knife- 
edge,  state-of-the  art"  research  science.  Today,  any  decent  physics  or  engineering  student  can  produce  the  plans  for 
a  missile  of  extended  range  and  medium  accuracy.  There  are  currently  upwards  of  25  countries  in  the  world  known 
to  have  some  sort  of  ballistic  missile  capability  and  unfortunately,  not  all  of  their  interests  are  aligned  to  U.S. 
interests.  As  we  move  through  a  post-Cold  War  era  it  has  been  proposed  in  some  circles  that  the  world  leaders  in 
ballistic  missile  technology  and  ballistic  missile  defense  development  should  come  together  to  create  a  “peace-shield 
partnership."  A  partnership  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  to  develop  and  deploy  ballistic  missile  defenses  to 
counter  an  attack  from  our  common  enemies.  Prior  to  such  collaboration  one  question  must  be  asked:  Does  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  share  a  common  ground  on  ballistic  missile  defense?  Before  there  is  any  movement  towards 
making  this  collaboration  a  reality  we  must  look  at  both  sides  of  this  proposed  partnership:  the  U.S.  views  and  the 
Russian  views  on  this  subject.  It  will  begin  with  the  United  States  perspective.  This  will  include  U.S  debate, 
proposals  and  current  policy  positions  on  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD).  The  paper  will  then  offer  a  mirror  image 
of  the  debate  from  the  Russian  side.  From  here  we  can  look  at  the  issue  of  and  the  concerns  over  collaboration. 

The  U.S.  Side 

The  U.S.  BMD  debate  has  been  ongoing  nearly  ever  since  the  bomb  first  exploded  on  Trinity  test  site  in 
1945.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age  the  offensive/defensive  debate  has  been  surprisingly  uniform  with  very 
similar  positions  being  bandied  about  at  different  times.  To  start,  the  years  between  1 957  through  1 960,  U.S.  policy 
on  BMD  was  reduced  to  inter-service  rivalry.  The  Army  was  in  favor  of  a  defense-reliant  strategy.  However,  the 
Air  Force  seemed  worried  that  this  might  detract  from  their  offensive  long-range  bomber  force  and  developing 
missile  forces.  By  1 965  the  argument  went  public.  President  Johnson  ordered  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to 
proceed  with  ABM  defense.  McNamara  directed  that  the  first  ABM  deployment  be  done  at  Boston,  the  home  base 
of  the  left  wing,  anti-ABM  establishment.  The  result  was  predictable-massive  public  protests.  It  was  this  that  the 
incoming  Nixon  administration  had  to  deal  with  at  the  start  of  1969.  On  March  14, 1969,  President  Nixon  changed 
the  name  of  the  short-lived  ABM  system  to  "Safeguard"  and  moved  the  interceptors  away  from  the  cities.  The  focus 
was  now  to  be  the  protection  of  U.S.  assured  destruction  capability,  not  population  defense.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
1980s  debate  on  such  matters  exploded  with  President  Reagan’s  March  1983  speech.  The  speech  told  of  a  program 
that  was  designed  to  do  what  the  American  government  was  instituted,  developed,  and  charged  to  do;  defend  the 
American  property  and  people.  President  Reagan's  vision  put  the  emphasis  back  where  it  belonged,  on  defense.  If 
one  can  learn  anyftiing  from  history,  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  failure  to  deploy  strategic  missile  defenses  is  not  now,  nor 
ever  has  been  a  question  of  technical  capabilities.  The  ultimate  reason  that  we  have  not  deployed  such  defenses  is 
political  in  nature,  the  principles  and  expression  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972.  Baker  Springs 
of  the  Heritage  Foundation  best  summed  this  up  when  he  said:  "While  there  may  be  several  paths  to  deployment  of  a 
global  missile  system,  the  problem  is  that  they  all  converge  at  one  intersection  where  the  ABM  Treaty  sits."  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the  U.S.  signed  an  agreement  to  leave  itself  vulnerable  to  an  adversarial  power.  Little 
wonder  that  there  have  been  repeated  calls  in  recent  years  to  invoke  Article  XV  of  the  treaty  and  withdraw  from  the 
treaty.  The  changing  strategic  challenges  that  face  the  country  in  today’s  world  have  generated  a  good  deal  of 
support  for  just  such  a  withdrawal.  Support  in  the  U.S.  Congress  has  been  growing.  The  "Defend  America  Act  of 
1995"  (H.R.  2483)  and  the  "Strategic  Anti-Missile  Revitalization  and  Security  Act  of  1996  (S.  1562)  are  bills 
designed  to  force  the  administration  to  began  withdrawal  procedures. 

The  Clinton  Administration  seems  to  have  accepted  strategic  reality,  at  least  in  some  measure.  Some  of  the 
current  programs  to  develop  and  deploy  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  for  U.S.  forces  may  violate  ABM  treaty 
prohibitions.  These  prohibitions  are  being  addressed  in  ongoing  negotiations  with  the  Russian  government. 
Thankfully,  the  Russian  government  has  an  appreciation  of  the  validity  of  the  ballistic  missile  threat  and  seems 
inclined  to  allow  TMD  systems  to  be  deployed.  According  to  the  Clinton  Administration,  while  the  ballistic  missile 
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threat  does  exist,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for  alarm.  Therefore,  the  administration  has  put  off  any 
deployment  decision  regarding  national  missile  defense  (NMD)  until  the  year  2000,  the  so-called  "Three  and  Three 
Approach."  This  is  a  decision  to  continue  research  on  NMD  and  be  able  to  deploy  a  system  within  three  years  of  a 
go-ahead.  Such  a  policy  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  inclination  of  past  U.S.  administrations 
to  walk  a  middle-of-the-road  position  and  avoid  what  they  perceive  as  possibly  costly  political  decisions.  The 
current  basis  for  this  position  is  largely  contained  in  the  CIA's  National  Intelligence  Estimate  95-19  that  came  out  in 
the  fall  of  1995.  In  short,  95-19  states  that  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  with  NMD  due  to  the  fact  that  "no  nation 
beyond  major  declared  nuclear  powers  will  be  capable  of  hitting  the  U.S.  with  ballistic  missiles  until  at  least  201 1 .” 
As  support  for  their  position,  administration  officials  also  point  to  electoral  politics.  Robert  G.  Bell,  senior  director 
for  defense  at  the  White  House  National  Security  Council,  declared  that  the  issue  of  BMD  Just  doesn't  seem  that 
important  to  the  American  public  and  as  evidence,  cited  the  last  presidential  election.  According  to  Mr.  Bell,  Bob 
Dole  attempted  to  make  an  issue  of  BMD  and  he  lost  the  election.  Therefore,  the  American  people  don't  care  that 
much  about  BMD.  The  Russians  in  turn  have  not  dealt  with  such  political  concerns  in  regard  to  BMD.  For  them  the 
will  was  always  there;  it  was  the  technology  that  determined  the  pace  of  deployment. 

The  Russian  Side 

The  Soviets  had  debated  the  use  of  space  in  missile  defense  from  the  infancy  of  the  ballistic  missile  threat.  In 
the  mid-1960s  a  debate  over  the  feasibility  of  building  an  effective  BMD  system  flared  up  in  the  pages  of  Military 
Thought,  the  confidential  journal  of  the  General  Staff.  In  this  debate  spokesmen  for  the  National  Air  Defense  Forces 
pushed  for  the  construction  of  a  large  ABM  system  around  Moscow.  The  developed  Moscow  system  continues  to 
be  the  only  operational  ABM  system  in  the  world.  At  the  close  of  the  1960s  there  was  a  shift  in  Soviet  policy  on 
BMD.  Some  Soviet  economists  reached  the  unorthodox  conclusion  that  the  USSR  was  less  technologically  capable 
than  the  West,  and  their  views  filtered  into  the  outlook  of  foreign-policy  specialists  and  some  Politburo  members. 
This  controversy  coincided  with  a  debate  over  the  desirability  of  beginning  talks  to  limit  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  arms  with  SALT  I  and  the  ABM  Treaty.  In  these  internal  deliberations,  the  supporters  of  arms  talks  were 
usually  pessimistic  about  the  Soviet  technological  future,  whereas  the  opponents  of  negotiation  remained  optimistic 
about  the  USSR’s  prospects  of  surpassing  the  West  technologically.  By  the  mid-1980s,  Soviet  writings  suggested 
that  some  sort  of  advanced  non-nuclear  energetic  materials  could  be  developed  to  drive  extremely  powerful 
directed-energy  weapons.  In  June  1985,  an  article  in  the  Soviet  Air  Defense  Forces  journal  made  a  technological 
assessment  that  laser  and  beam  weapons  potentially  could  be  made  powerful  enough  to  attack  hard  strategic  targets. 

In  October  1991,  an  article  in  the  General  Staff  journal  pointed  to  a  tendency  towards  "the  natural  expansion  in 
the  sphere  of  deploying  strategic  forces  into  space,  the  acquisition  of  effective  potentials  for  conducting  combat 
actions  in  space  and  from  space  to  earth.”  From  the  role  of  supporting  strategic  offensive  forces,  the  article 
continued,  orbital  objects  are  thus  “likely”  to  evolve  into  means  for  “carrying  anti-missile  weapons  with  limited 
offensive  capabilities  with  respect  to  earth”  and  “space  systems  for  delivering  strikes  on  earth  targets.”  Some  called 
for  these  forces  to  become  a  direct  component  of  the  strategic  forces  designed  for  “accomplishing  strategic 
missions”  together  with  the  strategic  nuclear  triad  and  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Forces.  In  October  1992, 
Russian  Defense  Minister  Pavel  Grachev  appointed  General-Colonel  Vladimir  Ivanov  to  be  commander  of  a  newly 
created  combat  branch  of  the  armed  forces  called  the  Military  Space  Forces.  Ivanov  stressed  that  “priority 
development  of  space  systems  ensuring  effective  support  to  operations  by  troops  and  naval  forces,  attack  warning, 
and  deterrence  against  aggression  in  space  and  from  space  is  consistent  with  Russia’s  national  security  interests  Md 
maintaining  strategic  stability  in  the  world.” 

Concerns  Over  Collaboration 

The  idea  of  collaboration  between  the  U.S.  and  Russia  invites  concern  over  the  technology  each  side  would 
bring  to  a  parmership.  The  Soviet  Union  developed  a  sophisticated  network  to  detect  the  moment  of  launch  of  a 
hostile  missile  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  established  radar  stations  along  the  entire  former  Soviet  borders  and 
sent  an  entire  constellation  of  satellites  into  orbit  to  detect  any  launch.  After  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Russian  military  lost  use  of  missile  warning  radar  stations  in  the  Ukraine,  Latvia,  Azerbaijan,  Belarus  and  near 
Krasnoyarsk.  Half  of  the  Soviet  satellite  control  stations  also  ended  up  abroad  in  Ukraine,  Georgia  and  Kazakhstan. 
Due  to  the  loss  of  ground  control  centers  outside  of  Russia,  the  missile  warning  satellite  network  has  deteriorated 
rapidly.  Even  Defense  Minister  Rodionov  himself  stated:  “Because  of  the  shortage  of  satellites  we  sometimes 
cannot  conduct  the  necessary  observations  (satellite  contacts)  outside  Russia  for  hours."  This  has  lead  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  to  fear  that  the  Russians  may  miscalculate  U.S.  actions  during  a  crisis.  The  CIA  fears 
that  the  Russian  missile  warning  network  might  wrongly  think  they  were  under  attack  from  the  West  and  in  turn 
would  cause  them  to  launch  a  nuclear  strike. 
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Another  key  concern  for  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  the  Russians  is  in  regards  to  the  sharing  or 
transfer  of  BMD  technology.  There  could  develop  the  possibility  of  this  technology  falling  into  third-party  hands. 

In  the  shift  from  a  state  run  economy  to  a  free-market  economy  several  members  of  the  Russian  military-industrial 
complex  have  become  quite  autonomous  operators  as  compared  to  Soviet  days.  Russian  chief  designers  have  less 
supervision  from  above  and  have  been  more  willing  to  aggressively  peruse  sales  on  their  own.  These  budding 
capitalists  also  are  not  impeded  by  diplomacy  in  order  to  make  the  sale.  When  considering  a  BMD  collaboration 
between  the  Russians  and  the  U.S.  the  question  to  ask  is:  “Who  are  our  common  enemies?”  The  list  of  Russia’s  best 
arms  exports  customers  reads  likes  a  “Who  Hates  the  U.S.  the  Most  -  Top  Ten  List.”  With  such  notables  as  Iran  and 
North  Korea,  the  debate  over  which  this  BMD  collaboration  would  protect  us  from  is  further  clouded.  Yet  the 
ultimate  question  would  be  if  there  is  possibility  that  future  BMD  partners  could  become  future  enemies  down  the 
road.  With  the  continued  instability  of  Russia’s  economic  and  political  status,  and  the  growth  of  nationalists  and 
ultra-nationalists  in  home  politics,  a  drift  in  U.S./Russian  relations  is  all  the  more  possible  in  the  future.  Finally,  the 
instability  of  Russia’s  nuclear  forces  and  the  growing  concern  over  the  officer  corps  who  control  these  weapons 
places  added  weight  to  the  decision  that  the  U.S,  would  make.  Faced  with  these  concerns,  the  U.S.  has  every  reason 
to  be  cautions  when  examining  such  a  significant  collaboration. 

Concerns  with  the  Russians  aside,  this  does  not  lessen  the  U.S.  responsibility  to  develop  their  own  BMD. 
Some  have  tried  to  place  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  lack  of  U.S.  BMD  with  the  military  services.  For  example, 
Baker  Spring  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  says  that  the  military  services  are  ambivalent  about  missile  defenses.  The 
services  are  purported  to  be  more  interested  in  ground  warfare,  air  warfare  and  surveillance,  and  naval  warfare.  This 
is  to  be  expected  from  military  organizations  that  are  responsible  for  fighting  tactical  campaigns  in  a  particular 
physical  medium.  While  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  services  expanding  their  vision  to  include  BMD  (as  indeed  they 
already  have),  the  civilian  leadership  is  responsible  for  policy  guidance  and  development  of  grand-strategy.  Until 
the  civilian  leadership  provides  political  fi-eedom,  clear  guidance,  and  sufficient  resources  to  the  military  services, 
one  cannot  expect  them  to  do  much  more  than  they  have  already  done.  After  all,  in  our  representative  republic  the 
military  is  the  tool,  not  the  maker,  of  policy. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendation 

The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  both  recognized  over  the  years  the  importance  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 
They  both  shared  a  history  of  active  debate  on  the  subject,  development  of  BMD  technologies,  and  developed 
policies  on  BMD.  Yet  the  Soviets  were  more  consistent  on  the  ability  to  deploy  such  systems,  and  it  is  this  history 
that  Russians  have  undoubtedly  benefited  from.  In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  brought  to  fruition  a  myriad  of 
next-generation  ballistic  missile  defense  technologies  that  they  could  deploy  over  the  next  decades.  Russia  in  turn 
has  similar  technology  developed,  but  is  prevented  from  deployment  due  to  their  current  economic  crisis.  Delayed 
only  by  the  will  to  commit,  the  U.S.  is  faced  in  a  collaboration  project  with  the  decision  to  wait  for  the  Russians  or 
to  continue  on  alone. 

Obviously  our  primary  consideration  for  the  possibility  of  collaborations  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
on  ballistic  missile  defense  is  “Is  it  in  the  best  national  security  interest  of  the  United  States?”  The  answer  must  be 
no.  The  U.S.  cannot  afford  such  a  venture  at  this  time  based  upon  the  uncertainty  of  Russian  deployment 
capabilities,  the  disintegration  of  the  current  Russian  systems  that  would  be  used  in  such  a  venture,  and  ultimately 
the  full  commitment  of  Russia  as  a  loyal  ally.  Furthermore  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  sale  of  American  BMD 
technology  by  the  Russians  to  nations  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  the  uncertainty  of  continued  good  relations 
should  warrant  greater  prudence  in  committing  to  a  collaboration  project.  However,  in  the  end,  it  still  does  not 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  their  own  BMD  systems. 
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TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  FOR 
SPACE  OPERATIONS  OUT  TO  THE  YEAR  2025 

Maj  Martin  J.  Wojtysiak 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College 

Executive  Summary 

As  the  United  States  military  prepares  itself  for  the  next  century,  many  people  are  making  very  bold  claims 
about  the  future  of  military  operations.  One  of  the  boldest  claims  is  the  Air  Force’s  about  being  on  the  evolutionary 
path  from  an  air  force  to  an  air  and  space  force,  and  eventually  becoming  a  space  and  air  force.  In  order  for  this 
vision  to  become  a  reality,  several  steps  must  be  overcome.  The  most  obvious  would  seem  to  be  technological. 
Without  the  proper  tools,  space  forces  will  never  become  the  dominant  force  in  military  operations.  The  Air  Force’s 
studies  for  New  World  Vistas  and  Air  Force  2025  provide  the  best  examinations  of  future  technological  advances 
required  to  make  this  change.  Although  not  as  visible,  concepts  of  operation  are  at  least  as  important,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  systems  which  will  be  developed  over  the  next  few  decades.  Effective  education  and  training  programs 
should  provide  the  foundation  required  to  visualize,  develop,  test,  implement,  and  evaluate  these  new  concepts.  As 
the  concepts  become  better  developed,  the  military  space  community  will  be  able  to  better  refine  its  vision  for  the 
future  of  space  operations. 

Comparing  future  visions  of  military  space  operations  with  current  space  operations,  one  can  easily  see  many  of 
the  major  obstacles  needing  to  be  overcome.  Education  will  prepare  people  to  approach  existing  or  new  problems  in 
a  new  and  creative  way.  Once  these  new  approaches  are  developed,  Ae  operators  must  be  prepared  to  execute  the 
mission.  Effective  training  programs  provide  the  necessary  skills  to  ensure  these  missions  are  executed  effectively. 
The  basic  goal  then  of  training  and  education  for  space  operations  should  be  to  make  space  operators  smarter  on 
warfighting  operations,  make  warfighters  smarter  on  space  operations,  and  make  everyone  more  effective  are 
integrating  space  capabilities  into  theater  warfighting  and  national  defense  campaigns. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  developments  in  the  future  of  education  lie  not  within  new  systems,  but  within  the 
human  mind.  As  scientists  continue  to  learn  more  about  how  the  human  mind  works,  educators  and  trainers  will  be 
able  to  more  effectively  exploit  the  students’  natural  abilities.  Adult  learning  is  a  well-defined  field,  and  course 
developers  should  carefully  examine  its  principles  when  creating  new  courses.  A  newer  field  that  is  still  in  its 
infancy  is  accelerated  learning.  Accelerated  learning  enables  people  to  learn  much  more  information,  more  quickly 
and  efficiently  than  traditional  learning  methods.  One  of  the  common  characteristics  from  both  the  adult  learning 
and  accelerated  learning  is  the  students  must  be  ready  to  learn. 

Students’  readiness  to  learn  is  typically  built  around  real  world  experiences.  If  the  students  perceive  the  course 
as  being  relevant  to  their  current  position,  they  will  be  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  more  fiilly  to  the  course.  In 
order  to  make  courses,  particularly  education  courses,  more  relevant,  they  have  to  be  built  for  the  students’  unique 
needs.  The  current  paradigm  of  Professional  Military  Education  (PME)  does  not  satisfy  these  requirements.  More 
Professional  Continuing  Education  (PCE)  may  hold  the  key  to  just-in-time  education  that  is  relevant  to  the  students’ 
current  positions. 

PCE  programs  should  be  customized  based  upon  the  student’s  rank,  career  field,  and  current  position.  At  the 
tactical  level  of  war,  space  operators  need  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  own  service’s  mission  and 
develop  a  sound  foundation  about  space  systems  and  capabilities.  They  must  also  have  a  basic  exposure  the  concept 
of  a  space  campaign.  If  one  thinks  of  education  in  a  broader  sense  than  just  courses,  then  changes  in  assignments  at 
the  tactical  level  may  also  be  required.  By  assigning  space  operators  for  a  short  tour  with  a  theater  warfighting  unit, 
the  operator  gets  a  better  understanding  of  how  space  capabilities  impact  other  operations. 

At  the  operational  level  of  war,  the  primary  focus  should  be  on  the  development  of  a  space  campaign.  This 
seemingly  easy  task  may  be  the  key  to  unlocking  the  military  space  community’s  full  potential.  Currently,  there  is 
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no  clear  definition  of  military  space  power;  let  alone  the  principles  of  a  space  campaign.  In  order  for  space 
operators  to  develop  the  concept  of  a  space  campaign,  they  must  first  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  a  theater 
warfighting  campaign,  as  well  as,  national  level  constraints  on  fighting  in,  to,  from,  and  through  the  space 
environment. 

PCE  courses  at  the  operational  level  will  be  broken  down  into  two  categories.  The  first  one  will  focus  on  how 
space  capabilities  can  support  theater  warfighting  campaigns.  These  space  capabilities  will  include  civilian, 
commercial,  as  well  as  military  capabilities.  The  course  will  include  both  warfighters  and  space  operators.  The 
second  category  will  be  on  how  to  conduct  a  space  campaign.  This  course  will  be  focused  primarily  on  space 
operators,  but  it  will  also  include  how  warfighters  may  need  to  provide  support  to  the  space  campaign. 

Education  at  the  strategic  level  has  the  greatest  potential  for  changing  the  current  paradigm  of  space  operations, 
but  it  also  lies  beyond  the  military’s  control.  Strategic  level  issues  include  the  weaponization  of  space  with 
antisatellite  and  ballistic  missile  defense  systems;  space  roles  and  missions  within  the  military;  roles  and  missions 
between  the  military,  civilian,  and  commercial  sectors;  the  military’s  acquisition  process;  and  US  Space  Command’s 
organizational  respronsibilities.  Most  of  these  issues  are  tightly  controlled  by  Congress  and  the  military  needs  to 
respect  this  boundary.  The  best  the  military  can  do  is  to  develop  its  arguments  as  strongly  as  possible  for  these 
issues  and  try  to  persuade  national  leaders  to  thoroughly  examining  the  issue. 

Training  provides  the  necessary  skills  to  get  the  job  done.  Similar  to  education,  training  requirements  are 
broken  down  into  the  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  levels.  Unlike  education  programs,  training  programs  are 
fairly  well  aligned  to  take  advantages  of  technological  developments. 

Training  at  the  tactical  level  has  the  greatest  potential  for  exploiting  these  developments.  It  is  comparatively 
simple  to  determine  the  requirements  for  training  operators  on  a  specific  system.  Courseware  developers  will  be 
able  to  integrate  virtual  reality,  multimedia  presentations,  interactive  courseware,  and  brilliant  software  to  produce 
far  more  sophisticated  courses.  When  these  technological  advances  unite  with  the  accelerated  learning  principles, 
courses  will  graduate  operators  who  are  closer  to  being  mission  ready  and  the  course  length  itself  can  be  reduced. 

A  potential  area  for  savings  in  tactical  training  costs  is  through  increased  use  of  reserve  forces.  The  reserve 
personnel  (Air  Force  Reserves  and  Air  National  Guard)  provide  the  ability  of  services  to  increase  the  number  of 
warfighters  or  support  personnel  in  times  of  crisis.  The  relative  cost  of  maintaining  the  personnel  in  reserve  status  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  active  duty  personnel.  Another  potential  savings  is  reserve  personnel  do  not  change 
assignments  as  often  as  active  duty  personnel.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  reservist  to  spend  his  entire  career  working 
on  a  single  weapon  system.  This  increased  expertise  in  a  single  system  may  prove  invaluable  during  a  crisis  and 
also  reduces  the  cost  of  retraining  the  operator  on  a  new  system. 

Training  at  the  operational  level  needs  to  focus  on  the  implementation  of  a  space  campaign.  This  goal  will 
require  more  realistic  exercises,  wargames,  and  simulations.  A  key  point  for  these  operations  is  they  must  remain 
focused  on  current  capabilities  and  national  policies.  Training  at  the  strategic  level  will  focus  on  future  capabilities 
and  policies. 

The  key  to  a  space  campaign  today  is  the  Annex  N  in  the  operational  plan.  Annex  N  provides  the  framework 
for  how  space  capabilities  will  impact  the  theater  warfighting  plans.  One  move  the  military  could  take  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  space  planning  is  to  increase  the  number  of  historical  space  cases.  The  Gulf  War  Air  Power 
Survey  is  the  only  complete  historical  analysis  of  how  space  capabilities  impacted  a  military  operation.  Along  the 
same  lines,  better  after  action  reports,  which  included  space  capabilities,  will  provide  a  solid  database  for  planners  to 
draw  from  in  developing  and  executing  future  operations. 

Training  at  the  stt^tegic  level  blends  with  education  at  the  strategic  level.  The  results  of  recent  space  wargames 
and  simulations  have  revealed  two  alarming  concerns.  The  National  Command  Authority  will  need  to  be  involved 
in  most  decisions  involving  conflict  in,  to,  and  from  space.  Also,  our  space  systems  and  networks  are  very 
vulnerable  to  an  offensive  attack.  By  conducting  seminar  style  simulations  or  wargames,  actors  at  the  strategic  level 
will  get  a  better  understanding  about  how  to  invest  time  and  money  to  ensure  vve  become  the  space  and  air  force  of 
the  future. 
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WMD  USE  CONCEPTS  AND 
COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  PRACTICES 

Dr.  Peter  Lavoy  and  Dr.  James  Wirtz 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 

ABSTRACT 


On  6-8  August  1997,  the  Department  of  National  Security  Affairs  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
with  the  support  of  the  Center  for  Nonproliferation  Studies  at  the  Monterey  Institute  of  International 
Studies,  hosted  a  conference  on  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD)  Use  Concepts  and  Command  and 
Control  Practices.  Organized  by  Assistant  Professor  Peter  Lavoy,  Associate  Professor  James  Wirtz,  and 
Associate  Professor  Misha  Tsypkin,  the  conference  brought  together  over  one  hundred  individuals  well 
versed  in  traditional  approaches  to  the  study  and  management  of  WMD  and  states  and  non-state  actors 
that  have  recently  acquired  or  might  acquire  WMD.  The  focus  of  the  conference  was  to  improve  theory 
and  information  about  how  states  and  groups  integrate  WMD  into  their  arsenals  and  how  they  intend  to 
use  these  weapons  to  achieve  political  and  military  objectives. 

The  conference  attracted  representatives  from  over  a  score  of  government  agencies.  The  United 
States  Strategic  Command,  OPNAV  Staff,  the  Air  Staff,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  Defense  Special 
Weapons  Agency,  Sandia,  Lawrence  Livermore  and  Draper  laboratories,  and  Army  and  Navy  Air 
Defense,  for  instance,  sent  participants  to  the  meetings.  Russian  delegation  of  command  and  control 
experts,  headed  by  Major  General  Vladimir  Dvorkin,  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  Research 
Institute,  participated  fully  in  the  conference.  Several  foreign  experts  on  WMD  issues  in  China,  India, 
Israel  and  Pakistan  also  presented  their  research.  Congressman  John  P.  Murtha  (D-Pennsylvania) 
addressed  the  participants  about  the  danger  of  WMD  terrorism  in  the  United  States. 

The  August  Conference  in  Monterey  is  just  the  start  of  a  major  research  undertaking.  In  January 
1998,  an  author’s  conference  for  research  presenters  will  be  hosted  by  Professor  Scott  Sagan  at  the 
Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms  Control,  Stanford  University.  By  early  Spring  1998  a 
conference  will  be  held  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  to  disseminate  the  project’s  findings  and  to 
provide  a  forum  for  DoD  participants  to  discuss  these  findings.  It  is  also  expected  that  Professors  Lavoy, 
Wirtz  and  Sagan  will  publish  an  edited  volume  of  papers  and  materials  produced  by  the  project  sometime 
in  1998-99. 

On  a  related  note,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  FY  95  project  supported  by  INSS,  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  a  Transformed  World,  is  currently  in  production  at  University  of  Michigan  Press.  It  will  be  published  in 
early  1998  under  the  title  of  The  Absolute  Weapon  Revisited.  INSS’s  support  in  making  this  volume 
possible  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  book’s  preface. 

REPORTS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  CONFERENCE: 

(1)  Michael  Wheeler,  “Early  U.S.  Nuclear  Doctrine  and  Command  and  Control” 

(2)  Valery  Yarynich,  “Russian  Nuclear  Doctrine  and  Command  and  Control” 

(3)  Tim  McCarthy  &  Jonathan  B.  Tucker,  “Saddam’s  Strategic  Arsenal” 

(4)  Gregory  F.  Giles,  “Iranian  Approaches  to  Chemical  Warfare” 

(5)  Avner  Cohen,  “Nuclear  Arms  in  Crisis  under  Secrecy:  Israel  and  the  '67  War” 

(6)  Bates  Gill  and  James  Lamson,  “China  and  WMD” 

(7)  W.P.S.  Sidhu,  “India’s  Nuclear  Use  Doctrine  and  Command  and  Control” 

(8)  Zafar  Iqbal  Cheema,  “Pakistan’s  Nuclear  Use  Doctrine  and  Command  and  Control” 

(9)  Seth  Cams,  “WMD  and  Non-State  Actors:  the  Rajneesh  Cult  Case” 

(10)  Jessica  Stem,  “Poison’s  Potential:  Why  Terrorists  Might  Escalate  to  WMD” 

(11)  Joe  Bermudez,  “Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea:  Motivation,  Strategic  Thought  and  Possible 
Employment  of  WMD” 
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Panel  3:  SPACE  POLICY 
Lt  Col  Guy  M.  Walsh  (NDF,  INSS),  Chair 


Maj  David  R.  Levy  (ACSC) 

--Space  Operations  for  the  21“  Century:  A  Functional  Approach 

CAPT  Robert  E.  Klingseisen,  USA  (USMA) 

—Commercial  Communications  &  Remote  Sensing  Systems  Susceptibility 

Capt  Robert  D.  Morrill  (NFS) 

—Direct  Broadcast  Technology  in  Bosnia:  Impact  on  Decision  Making  Processes  and  Joint  Endeavor 
Operations 

R.  Chris  Krance,  GM-14  (AWC) 

—Launch  Infrastructure:  Critical  to  EELV  Success 


SPACE  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  21®^  CENTURY 
A  FUNCTIONAL  APPROACH 

MAJ  DAVID  R.  LEVY 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College 

Abstract 

Present  Air  Force  space  doctrine  and  organizational  structures  are  based  on  extrapolation  of  air  power  concepts. 
TTiis  has  resulted  in  certain  problems  such  as  complaints  of  lack  of  warfighter  support,  unresponsive  launch  systems, 
and  confusion  over  roles  and  missions  like  ballistic  missile  defense.  The  space  community  is  also  highly 
fragmented.  Numerous  agencies  have  been  created  recently  to  address  some  of  these  concerns,  but  these  groups  may 
just  be  adding  to  the  lack  of  concentration  of  effort.  Meanwhile,  trends  continue  including  the  increased  density  and 
proliferation  of  commercial  space  assets  through  microminiaturization,  reduced  launch  costs,  and  economies  of 
scale,  plus  an  increased  dependency  of  US  military  forces  on  information  from  space-based  force  enhancement 
systems.  This  paper  critiques  present  space  doctrine  and  organization,  looks  at  some  trends  and  technologies  as 
indicated  in  the  Spacecast  2020  and  New  World  Vistas  studies,  and  recommends  doctrinal  and  organizational 
changes  for  more  responsive  space  operations.  Proposed  are  the  space  attributes  of  direct  vantage,  global  access, 
endurance,  and  synchronization,  and  three  space  employment  considerations  of  protection,  standardization,  and 
centralized  space  control.  For  organizing  space  forces,  the  acquisition,  space  control  and  apportionment  of  scare 
payload  resources  should  be  centralized  in  a  single  agency,  but  the  operations  ofnonstrategic  force  enhancement 
space  missions  should  be  relegated  to  the  Joint  warfighters. 
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DEFENDING  THE  FUTURE  BATTLEFIELD’S  TECHNOLOGY: 

The  Susceptibility  of  Space-based  Remote  Sensing  Systems  to  Attack 

Captain  Robert  E.  Klingseisen 
Department  of  Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 

United  States  Military  Academy,  USA 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  focus  and  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  identify  the  vulnerabilities  of  and  threats  to  our 
space-based  information  age  technology  systems.  The  content  of  the  research  to  be  presented 
will  highlight  the  public  release  information  and  Internet  resomces  available  to  any  user  with  the 
desire  to  acquire  it.  The  policies  and  systems  that  will  be  analyzed  are  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  policies,  management  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  satellite  systems 
including  navigation,  communication,  meteorological,  and  earth  observation  sensors  and 
platforms. 

The  results  of  this  research  project  could  have  been  more  fruitful  with  the  elimination  of 
three  constraints.  One,  because  this  is  an  unclassified  report,  many  sources  of  information  could 
not  be  used.  Two,  time  available  to  conduct  the  research  was  inadequate  due  to  military  and 
family  responsibilities  which  restricted  my  ability  to  travel  and  conduct  interviews.  Three,  if  the 
first  two  constraints  had  been  alleviated,  funding  would  have  been  the  limiting  factor. 

The  people  that  should  really  be  consulted  are  the  manufacturers  and  research  and 
development  laboratory  scientists  who  build  and  design  these  systems.  Who  better  would  know 
the  system  capabilities,  characteristics,  limitations  and,  hence,  its  vulnerabilities. 

My  approach  to  presenting  this  report  is  to  first  identify  what  space-based  platforms  are  out 
there  to  be  vulnerable.  Access  to  information  pertaining  to  national  capabilities  is  extremely 
limited  due  to  the  classified  nature  of  these  systems.  Even  more  difficult  to  obtain  was 
information  pertaining  to  other  nations’  national  technical  means. 

For  convenience  and  simplicity,  I  have  categorized  these  platforms  into  four  areas:  Earth 
Observation,  Meteorological,  Communications,  and  Positioning/Navigation.  Each  of  these  four 
areas  has  vulnerabilities  common  to  all  systems  and  vulnerabilities  particular  to  the  specific 
platform  based  on  utility  and  design.  The  means  by  which  these  vulnerabilities  are  addressed 
include  Natural,  Physical,  Electronic,  and  Kinetic. 
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DIRECT  BROADCAST  TECHNOLOGY  IN  BOSNIA: 

ITS  IMPACT  ON  THE  DECISION  MAKING 
PROCESS  AND  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  OPERATIONS 

Capt  Robert  D.  Morrill 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

History  should  have  taught  us  that  there  is  never  enough  available  communications.  The  story  of  the 
soldier  in  Grenada  making  a  personal  credit  card  call  back  to  headquarters  on  a  public  telephone  will  be  etched  in 
military  history  books  forever  as  a  grand  example  of  how  interservice  parochialism  and  stovepipe  systems  lead  to  a 
lack  of  communications  interoperability  that  adversely  affects  a  battlefield.  Desert  Storm  taught  us  another  hard 
lesson  about  how  inadequate  our  communications  capabilities  are  when  compared  to  what  we  think  we  need.  We 
have  learned.  We  have  improved  our  interoperability  and  our  capabilities,  but  we  can  never  get  enough  bandwidth. 

The  DoD  has  piggybacked  on  the  advances  of  commercial  industry  in  the  area  of  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite 
(DBS)  technology  to  open  the  floodgates  of  information  a  little  wider  for  the  warfighter.  Through  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  many  commands,  services,  agencies,  and  other  organizations  the  Global  Broadcast  Service  (GBS)  Program 
was  initiated  to  provide  a  near-term  increase  in  the  military’s  wideband  communications  capabilities.  A  prototype 
of  the  GBS,  the  Joint  Broadcast  Service,  is  an  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  program  that  was 
rapidly  deployed  as  a  major  piece  of  the  Bosnia  Command  and  Control  Augmentation  (BC2A)  system.  The  JBS 
was  used  by  die  United  Nations  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  in  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  and  is  currently 
being  used  by  the  Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  in  Operation  JOINT  GUARD,  in  Bosnia. 

I  began  this  research  based  on  the  premise  that  the  JBS  was  being  deployed  to  be  a  valuable  addition  and 
provide  immediate  impact  to  the  coalition  forces  in  Bosnia.  The  main  thrust  of  the  research  dealt  with  the  impact 
the  use  of  the  JBS  had  on  forces  deployed  to  Bosnia.  More  specifically,  I  wanted  to  determine  the  impact  this  new 
capability  has  had  on  the  decision-making  process  at  higher  levels  of  command  and  its  effect  on  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR  operations.  Chapter  I  of  this  thesis  provides  a  short  introduction,  and  Chapter  II  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  commercial  DBS  technology  and  outlines  the  basics  of  the  GBS  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Chapters  III,  IV, 
and  V  present  an  in-depth  look  at  the  JBS  architecture,  how  it  was  used  (specifics  about  the  broadcast  such  as 
information  flow  and  availability,  dissemination,  and  management),  and  the  effect  it  had  on  the  operation  itself  and 
the  associated  decision  making  processes.  Chapter  VI  looks  at  the  requirement  for  a  theater  injection  capability,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  two  possible  solutions,  and  the  prototype  development  effort  for  one  of  those 
solutions.  Finally,  Chapter  VII  outlines  the  lessons  learned  from  this  research  as  well  as  my  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  Appendices  A  and  B  are  included  to  provide  detailed  information  about  files  broadcast  via  JBS 
and  the  information  management  procedures  for  the  BC2A. 

The  JBS  system  has,  at  least  in  part,  answered  the  joint  warfighter's  need  for  an  improved  high-bandwidth 
video  and  data  distribution  system.  It  provides  the  ability  to  broadcast  full  fidelity  video,  imagery,  and  data  at  high 
rates  to  small,  affordable,  and  portable  terminals  throughout  the  theater. 

As  stated  above,  I  began  this  research  looking  at  the  JBS  as  a  new  operational  tool  for  the  warfighter  that 
would  be  a  major  player  in  providing  Information  Dominance.  However,  as  I  got  deeper  into  my  research  I  realized 
that  the  JBS  is  not  a  well-developed  system  that  was  designed  from  the  ground  up  for  the  military.  It  is  a  rapid 
prototype  technology  demonstration  program  and  its  primary  role  is  to  prove  concepts  and  gain  valuable  experience 
to  be  applied  toward  the  GBS  program.  Its  secondary  role  is  to  provide  a  new  tool  for  the  forward  deployed  troops 
to  use  in  their  operations.  Based  on  the  results  of  my  research,  as  summarized  in  this  thesis,  I  determined  that  the 
JBS  has  performed  its  primary  role  superbly  and  its  secondary  role  adequately. 

Although  JBS  does  have  force  enhancement  capabilities,  there  is  a  collection  of  several  things  that  have 
limited  its  effectiveness  in  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  (as  detailed  in  Chapters  V  and  VII). 

As  the  JBS  continues  to  be  used  and  improved  the  users  will  begin  to  recognize  the  capabilities  it  brings  to 
the  fight.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  JBS  is  not  a  panacea  and  does  not  solve  our  communications  problems,  but  it  is 
a  definite  success  and  its  successor,  GBS,  will  become  one  of  our  communications  workhorses  of  the  future. 
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LAUNCH  INFRASTRUCTURE; 
CRITICAL  TO  EELV  SUCCESS 


Robert  C.  Krance,  GM-14,  DAFC 

Air  War  College 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

In  Auoust  1996  the  Air  Force  published  its  2025  report  reviewing  concepts,  capabilities,  and  technologies 
to  remain  domfnant  in  th^  air  and  space  force  of  the  future.  It  highlights  by  2025;  space  is  'ikely  ^  be  to 
is  to  cavalry  today.  It  states  there  is  a  major  increase  in  utility  of  space  oriented  systems  and  they  are  clearly  the 
power  investments  to  be  made.  Further,  of  the  ten  highest  leverage  systems  to  achieve  air 

were  in  the  realm  of  low  earth  orbit  and  above.  2025  calls  for  a  reexamination  of  the  emphasis  in  the  Air  Force  on 

^^'^Total  Unhe™States  (US)  expendable  launch  requirements  over  the  next  25  years  exceed  the  rapability  of  the 
current  infrastructure.  This  shortfall  has  national  security  implications  if  we  cannot  replace  defense,  civil  Md 
selected  commercial  payloads  on  our  terms.  To  compensate  a  revolutionary  booster /ami/y,  its  processing,  smd 
facility  infrastructure  must  be  designed  and  constructed  to  support  demand.  Only  with  a  redesigned  system  can  the 

challenge  be  met  for  the  technological  future.  u  u 

A  new  launch  system  is  in  acquisition.  The  US  and  Air  Force  will  soon  stand  at  the  threshold  of  how  efficient 
launch  should  be  conducted  over  the  next  quarter-century.  One  contractor  will  develop  die  Evolved  E^penJWe 
Launch  Vehicle  (EELV)  and  its  facilities,  to  deliver  unprecedented  launch  rates  from  a  smgle  family  of  boosters. 
United  States  launch  history  has  matured  through  a  half-centuiy,  manufacturing  wd  assembling  boosters  one-of- 
a-kind  processes  specific  to  payloads.  Conceptual  future  launch  however,  combines  attributes  of  current  boosters 
with  assembly  line  efficiency.  An  iconoclastic  revolution  of  booster,  processing,  and  facilities  will  be  th 

^^“"l^iovatio^^ta'irncrsys^^  is  not  new.  EELV  response  must  resmect  US  Adviced 

technology  from  the  1980s~the  same  technology  used  in  the  new  European  Space  Agency  (ESA)  Ar  aiw  5  launch 

system.  The  US  is  a  distant  second  in  expendable  booster  operations.  EELV  must  respond  to  national  strate^,  bu 

acknowledge  budget  constraints,  that  have  already  delayed  system  implementatiOT  and  impact 

interests  of  this  country  in  not  meeting  launch  requirements  for  the  future.  The  °P* 

proposed  in  this  rese^h  must  be  a  critical  element  in  the  EELV  system  acquisition  and  the  resource  allocation 

^^°'^^?we  fail  to  develop  21st  century  launch  efficiency  now,  we  shortchange  our  troops  in  the  field  and 
comoromise  national  security.  Future  satellite  replacement  in  times  of  conflict  may  hinge  on  days  or  hours~not 
monL,  which  is  today’s  US  processing  times.  Additionally,  operational  plans  do  not  initially  include 
rS  funding  with  US  commercial  markets  comprising  nearly  50%  of  US  launches  ^d  being  contracted  to 
foriSn  sources  Opponents  also  preach  Single  Stage  To  Orbit  (SSTO)  panaceas,  but  that  technology  is 
ooerSionally  15  years  in  the  future  and  in  real-time,  the  US  falls  further  behind  in  expendabk  space  access, 
must  team  fw  efficiency  now  and  adopt  innovation  in  space  launch  processing.  Our  30-year  old  system  technology 
»Ti,^S^rd.ould  be  the  n«n,b»  one  priority  for  US  modemtenlon  to  meet  space j«l»iren,«,u  for  more  thm 
r.enSt»L  Without  a  revolutionary  total  system,  the  EELV  6mily  mil  driadvantagml  agamst  worid 

competition  already  operationally  advanced  to  meet  the  global  demand  Of  space  launch. 

The  EELV  System  will  be  our  space  access  for  US  Military  and  Civil  Space  requirements  or 
decades  of  the  21st  Century,  as  specified  in  the  Air  Force’s  Operational  Requirements  Document  (O^),  dated  18 
Sep  96  The  System  specifies  25%  less  cost  over  current  systems  and  an  eventual  50%  reduction  in  the  annual  cos 
of  spacelift,  for  z  family  of  launch  vehicles.  The  level  of  investment  the  nation  is  prepared  to  make  in  a  declining 

federal  ‘’“^^STSTt^ctorftrmS  or  exceed  EELV  National  Mission  requjements  or  Commercial  Market 
Projections  does  not  exist.  Current  operations  integrate  launch  vehicles  on  pad,  for  one  specific  payload.  The 
nreLnt  Mobile  Service  Tower  (MST),  positioned  directly  over  the  pad,  is  the  pnmaiy  integration  facility  used  to 
Lsemble  the  complete  Launch  Vehicle  (LV).  With  assembly  and  checkout  procedures  protracting  the  critical 
launch  path  the  pSd  becomes  the  bottleneck  to  efficient  and  routine  operations.  Payload  substitution  or  vehicle 


rL  (CLAS)  and  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  CA  fVAFR'i  Th#>  npr^  u***  •  n  t  oiauon 

payload  requirement  as  present,  but  preferably  from 

s-  'srr£“HS“9 

ppyi».  «rs^^:^^si:“rrrr,vr  ^itzL"r 
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come  is  thrnumof/n?l!?  comprehensive  EELV  mission  success  for  more  than  a  generation  to 

rns  JSTnrT?'?  requirements.  Future  space  launch  stmtegyZ^  on^e  ^ 

ZrS  w  m  V  of  funding  public  and  private  Thereforrcdmm^cS 

begin  the  US  ioumevbTcTto  snaceV^^^h  launch  efficiency.  Implementation  of  recommendations  will 

gin  the  US  journey  back  to  space  launch  preeminence.  Launch  Infrastructure:  Critical  to  EELV  Success. 


Panel  4:  AIR  FORCE  POLICY 

Lt  Col  Kurt  J.  Klingenberger  (OSD,  Strategy  and  Requirements),  Chair 


Maj  Mai^uerite  Palmer  (ACSC) 

-Can  Air  and  Space  Power  be  Decisive  Instruments  of  National  Power? 


Dr  James  M.  Smith  (USAFA/34*  EDO) 

—How  Can  the  Air  Force  Develop  a  Coherent  Service  Identity? 


Col  (S)  David  G.  Estep  (NDF,  INSS) 

-Joint  Vision  2010:  Focused  Logistics  and  Air  Mobility 


AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER: 

DECISIVE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  POWER 

Maj  Mai^erite  “Peggy”  J.  Palmer 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College 

Abstract 


Technology  is  shifting  the  paradigm  of  how  future  wars  will  be  fought.  Dominant  Battlespace  Knowledge 
will  fuze  command,  control,  communications,  and  computers,  not  only  with  precision  force,  but  with  intelligence, 
surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  to  provide  the  ability  to  determine  in  near  real  time  what  is  happening  on  a  future 
battlefield  and  to  “act  on  it  decisively.”  But  what  constitutes  decisiveness?  How  will  the  US  use  current,  as  well  as 
future  air  and  space  power,  such  as  those  systems  described  in  New  World  Vistas  and  Force  2025,  as  decisive 
instruments  of  national  power? 

Desert  Storm  showed  us  how  far  air  and  space  power  could  go  in  achieving  the  stated  US  national  security 
objectives  for  the  conflict.  The  American  public,  civilian,  and  military  leaders  are  becoming  more  hesitant  to 
commit  US  forces  to  situations,  which  are  protracted  or  produce  high  casualties,  unless  they  perceive  a  US  vital 
interest  to  be  at  stake.  One  day  it  might  be  possible  to  win  wars  with  air  and  space  power  as  the  only  employed 
military  instrument  of  power,  thereby  achieving  a  quick  victory  with  minimum  loss  of  life. 

This  paper  first  defines  the  term  “decisive”  and  what  criterion  is  required  for  air  and  space  power  to  be  decisive 
instruments  of  national  power.  Second,  five  historical  campaigns  from  WWII,  Korea,  Viemam,  and  Desert  Storm 
are  discussed  in  which  US  air  power  was  used.  Each  conflict  is  analyzed  to  determine  what  airpower  accomplished 
(effects  provided),  what  could  it  have  accomplished,  whether  it  was  decisive,  and  why  or  why  not.  Third,  the 
concept  of  decisiveness  is  developed  and  shown  to  consist  of  four  factors.  The  first  factor  is  the  enemy’s 
cost/benefit  analysis  of  accepting  our  national  security  objectives,  the  second  is  assessing  the  enemy’s  perceived 
vulnerability  to  our  air  and  space  power,  and  the  third  is  how  effective  air  and  space  power  will  be  in  compelling  the 
enemy  to  do  our  will.  This  third  factor  is  comprised  of  four  interrelated  elements: 

1)  effectiveness 

2)  cause-effect  linkage 

3)  nature  of  the  conflict,  and 

4)  constraints. 

The  fourth  factor  is  assessing  whether  or  not  a  conflict  can  be  ended  in  a  timely  manner. 

Several  planning  tools,  such  as  a  matrix  and  a  flow  diagram,  were  developed  to  help  determine  what  future 
conditions  might  allow  delivery  of  effects  which  would  result  in  decisive  results  for  the  employment  of  air  and  space 
power.  A  conclusion  will  be  made  regarding  air  and  space  power’s  utility  as  a  political  instrument  of  national 
power. 
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USAF  Culture  and  Cohesion: 

Building  an  Air  and  Space  Force  for  the  21st  Century 

Dr.  James  M.  Smith 

USAFA  34**’  Education  Squadron 

Abstract 

The  Air  Force  has  a  cohesion  problem,  and  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  Air  Force  culture,  subcultures,  and 
organizational  dynamics  within  the  diverse,  complex  entity  that  is  today’s  USAF.  This  paper  analyzes  the  roots  and 
the  current  manifestations  of  that  cohesion  problem—defines  and  develops  the  problem  itself-as  a  basis  for  some 
broad  suggestions  as  to  how  the  USAF  can  begin  to  mold  itself  into  a  more  cohesive  force  for  the  21st  century. 

By  the  late  1980s  the  primary  Air  Force  internal  divisions  revolved  around  technologies,  with  splits  between 
pilots  and  all  others;  with  space  beginning  to  assert  its  claim  on  a  piece  of  the  core,  and  between  the  types  of  systems 
the  pilots  flew.  The  Air  Force  essence  was  centering  on  technology.  Dr.  Donald  B.  Rice,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  noted  the  overwhelming  identification  by  USAF  members  with  their  weapon  system  over  their  service. 
Carl  Builder  characterizes  the  contemporary  USAF  as  lacking  any  integrating  vision,  noting  fractionalization  with 
the  space  faction  now  heading  off  on  its  own  toward  a  separate  force  future.  He  sees  attachment  to  technologies 
without  any  glue  to  bind  those  technologies  together  around  traditional  roles  and  missions  of  airpower,  with  the 
result  a  dominance  of  occupationalism  over  institutional  attachments.  To  Builder,  the  USAF  has  no  strong,  unifying 
mission  or  vision,  so  loyalty  has  devolved  to  functions,  technologies,  and  occupations. 

This  study  surveyed  USAF  officers  to  find  more  detailed  answers  to  questions  about  what  the  Air  Force  looks 
like  today-how  it  is  oriented,  where  its  main  fracture  lines  lie,  and  what  the  intensity  of  its  faultlines  might  be 
across  specialties  and  ranks.  The  survey  was  administered  to  the  students  entering  PME  courses  at  Maxwell  AFB, 
AL  in  the  late  summer  of  1997.  The  study  finds  that  the  current  picture  is  not  quite  as  “bad”  as  one  might  think 
based  on  previous  studies.  It  indicates  that  there  is  a  common  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  more  cohesive  air 
and  space  force  for  the  future. 

The  survey  identified  differences  on  Institutional/Occupational  orientation  based  on  rank,  occupation,  rating, 
PME  completion,  and  joint  experience,  but  the  relative  rankings  of  alternative  missions,  priorities,  and  allegiances 
indicated  higher  degrees  of  agreement  across  the  USAF.  The  responses  on  technology  and  space  indicated 
significant  differences,  and  these  must  be  targeted  to  bridge  the  gaps  here.  The  key  differences  were  on  space, 
which  stands  out  in  this  study  as  significant  to  the  future  of  space  within  the  USAF  as  opposed  to  space  as  a  separate 
force. 

So  fractionalization  was  found,  but  for  the  most  part  the  differences  were  perhaps  not  as  striking  as  were  some 
areas  of  similarity.  The  USAF  line  officer  corps  appears  to  provide  a  basic  in^tructure  upon  which  cohesion  can 
be  built.  Building  or  fostering  cohesion  within  a  complex  organization  is  a  difficult  task,  but  it  is  one  that  has  been 
and  can  be  successfully  accomplished.  What  must  be  remembered  is  that  culture  change  and  cohesion  are  products 
of  senior  leadership  reaching  down  into  the  organization--it  is  an  internal,  active,  top-down  process.  It  must  begin 
with  the  clear  definition  of  a  single,  unifying  mission,  and  then  that  vision  must  be  actively  disseminated  across  the 
diverse  subcultures  and  fractionated  specialties  before  it  can  be  embraced  and  begin  to  take  effect. 

The  USAF  strategy  and  structure  must  be  realigned  to  achieve  the  critical  operational  tasks,  roles,  missions,  and 
functions  at  the  heart  of  the  vision.  This  requires  unified,  active  leadership  reaching  down  to  reshape  the  service 
through  clear  and  cohesive  guidance  socialized  across  the  organization.  Key  here  is  creating  a  cohesive  and 
encompassing  team  focus  around  which  the  diverse  subcultures  and  specialties  can  (and  will  want  to)  coalesce. 
Rewards  and  incentives,  promotions,  and  training  must  all  be  brought  into  alignment  with  this  team  concept  to 
provide  the  “glue”  it  needs  to  hold  the  reshaped  service  together  until  it  fuses  into  a  common  whole.  The  new  team 
must  be  socialized  from  the  beginning  of  one’s  service,  and  the  culture  and  vision  must  then  be  reinforced  across 
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one’s  career,  not  just  in  formal  PME  programs,  but  also  via  active  mentoring  by  leadership  at  every  level.  The 
informal  dimension  will  be  key  to  the  broadest  success  of  this  socialization  effort,  and  it  rests  in  the  active 
mentoring  of  their  juniors  by  USAF  leaders,  a  harder  process  to  institutionalize  and  standardize.  The  final  result 
must  be  changed  output  in  terms  of  the  performance  and  cohesion  of  the  USAF  team  within  and  across  the  2 1  st 
century  battlespace,  and  simple  or  singular  attempts  at  solution  may  not  be  enough. 

As  the  USAF  completes  this  transition,  it  must  also  remember  that  the  perceived  coherence  of  the  other  US 
inilitary  services  must  not  be  taken  as  a  direct  “fix”  to  unique  Air  Force  issues  and  problems.  The  Air  Force  is 
simply  not  the  Army,  nor  is  it  the  Navy,  nor  is  it  certainly  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Air  Force  must  find  its  own 
answers  within  its  own  set  of  cultures  and  pressures:  it  must  define,  build,  and  sustain  its  own  team  within  and 
against  its  own  mission  and  vision.  The  team  must  be  built,  reinforced,  and  employed  as  a  team,  not  just  its  parts 
and  the  USAF  incentive  system  must  be  aligned  with  that  team  concept.  High-tech,  complex,  matrix  teams  can  be 
productive,  loyal,  unified,  and  effective,  and  the  USAF  can  and  should  expect  or  accept  no  less. 

True,  the  Air  Force  has  a  cohesion  problem.  But  the  Air  Force  also  has  a  common  infrastructure  upon  which  to 
begin  to  build  its  future,  inclusive,  more  cohesive  team.  It  needs  to  define  that  team,  consolidate  its  missions  around 
that  team,  and  actively  promulgate,  reward,  and  support  its  vision  into  the  21st  century  air  and  space  future.  The 
effort  must  be  extensive  and  pervasive,  incorporating  formal  education  and  training  but  focusing  also  on  day-to-day, 
unit-level  efforts  to  live  the  team  concept.  It  must  come  from  the  top,  but  it  must  reach  down  to  and  through 
commanders  at  all  levels  in  a  continuing,  cradle-to-grave  effort  across  each  airman’s  career.  The  fracture  lines  are 
real,  and  the  technological  and  mission  diversity  pressures  tend  to  pull  the  Air  Force  apart,  so  it  must  put  real  and 
focused  effort  into  pulling  together,  not  as  a  single  entity,  but  as  a  team  coming  into  harmony  around  shared 
missions  and  common  goals.  A  team  effort  is  possible,  even  if  a  single  unified  entity  is  not,  and  the  effort  must  be 
made  to  bring  that  team  onto  the  field. 
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or 

An  Empty  Promise  to  the  Warfighter 


By 

David  G.  Estep 


A  RESEARCH  PAPER  PREPARED  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE  INSTITUTE  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STUDIES 

AND 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 


UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
COLORADO 
APRE.  1997 


Executive  Summary 

“Joint  Vision  2010  is  the  conceptual  template  for  how  America’s  Armed  Forces 
will  channel  the  vitality  and  innovation  of  our  people  and  leverage  technological 
opportunities  to  achieve  new  levels  of  effectiveness  in  joint  warfighting.”  So  begins  the 
document,  7o/n/  Vision  2010.  In  the  21st  century  the  United  States  will  rely  more  and 
more  heavily  on  CONUS  based  forces  that  can  quickly  deploy  throughout  the  world  in 
serving  the  nation’s  interests.  The  template  provided  by  Joint  Vision  2010  proposes  new 
operational  concepts  that  will  enable  this  strategy  to  be  supported  through  rapidly 
deployable  forces  that  are  smaller,  more  agile,  and  highly  effective. 

The  document,  released  in  the  summer  of  1996,  outlines  areas  of  continuity  for  the 
future  and  other  areas  of  dynamic  change.  It  covers  the  critical  factors  necessary  to 
consider  during  the  implementation  process  from  concept  to  capability,  and  outlines  four 
operational  concepts  to  build  on  for  the  future.  These  four  operational  concepts  are: 
Dominant  Maneuver,  Precision  Engagement,  Full  Dimensional  Protection,  and  Focused 
Logistics.  The  next  step  is  to  further  refine  these  basic  concepts  and  move  forward  in  the 
process  to  implement  programs  to  enable  them  top  become  reality. 

This  effort  is  currently  underway  through  a  cross-service  and  cross-functional 
effort  guided  by  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Joint  Warfighting  Center.  It’s  formalized  through 
the  development  of  an  Implementation  Master  Plan  and  a  draft  document  Concept  for  ° 
Future  Joint  Operations.  These  processes  face  several  challenges  and  they  must  maintain 
their  momentum  and  support  from  the  military  community. 

The  concepts  and  ideas  expressed  in  Joint  Vision  2010  must  be  embraced  by  the 
military  community  and  be  used  as  guidance  for  development  of  supporting  programs. 
Decisions  must  to  be  made  by  senior  leaders  that  make  hard  choices  on  resource 
allocations,  organizational  relationships,  and  lines  of  authority.  Finally,  the  process  is  a 
long-term  effort  and  it  must  be  maintained  as  a  directional  beacon  for  future  planning 
beyond  the  tenure  of  current  senior  leadership.  If  these  challenges  are  met,  then  Joint 
Vision  201 0  can  become  a  reality  and  its  operational  concepts  realized.  One  of  the  key 
operational  concepts  is  that  of  Focused  Logistics. 

Focused  Logistics  is  the  concept  that  enables  the  American  military  to  deploy 
rapidly  and  effectively,  with  tailored  forces  delivered  to  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time. 

It  will  allow  flexible  and  agile  combat  support  with  visibility  over  assets  throughout  the 
entire  logistics  system.  It  will  allow  smaller  stock  levels,  and  reduce  costs  in  maintaining 
inventories.  Most  importantly,  it  will  quickly  provide  combat  forces  to  the  theater 
commander  and  enable  these  forces  to  transition  rapidly  to  full  combat  effectiveness  once 
in  theater.  Focused  Logistics  will  require  the  entire  logistics  process  to  be  integrated 
across  past  traditional  seams  and  rely  heavily  on  the  transfer  and  leveraging  of 
information. 

Just  as  with  Joint  Vision  2010,  there  is  a  similar  implementation  plan  for  Focused 
Logistics  being  coordinated  at  this  time.  The  Focused  Logistics  Action  Plan  refines 
underlying  tenets  to  the  concept  and  sets  out  a  plan  for  the  implementation  process. 
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Focused  Logistics  makes  logistics  a  full  partner  with  operational  commanders  and  its 
inclusion  into  the  planning  process  will  enable  commanders  in  the  future  to  realize 
enhanced  agility  and  effectiveness  with  a  reduced  logistics  footprint  in  the  theater. 

There  are  many  initiatives  underway  within  the  Defense  community  to  support  the 
concept  of  Focused  Logistics  but  it  must  also  meet  and  overcome  some  challenges.  Its 
advantages  must  be  fully  appreciated  and  realized  by  operational  planners  so  it  can  be 
effectively  leveraged  in  operations  in  theater.  Each  portion  of  the  logistics  community 
must  fully  understand  the  concept  and  their  role  in  supporting  it.  Finally,  allocations  of 
resources  must  be  made  judiciously  to  ensure  that  future  support  systems  to  Focused 
Logistics  are  fully  integrated  and  capable  of  maintaining  flexibility  and  effectiveness  in 
serving  the  warfighter.  Focused  Logistics  offers  enhanced  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  theater  commander,  and  an  important  tool  in  achieving  that  capability  will  be  the  use 
of  air  mobility. 

In  supporting  operations  worldwide  the  most  responsive  and  flexible  portion  of 
the  Defense  Transportation  System  is  the  air  mobility  component.  This  component  is 
able  to  respond  to  crises  and  provide  support  anywhere  in  the  world  literally  within  hours. 
It  is  a  key  piece  of  the  initial  deployment  process  and  it  also  enables  the  rapid  distribution 
of  sustainment  supplies  anywhere  in  the  world.  Air  mobility  is  a  complex  system  of 
personnel,  equipment,  and  supporting  infrastructure.  It  operates  in  a  dynamic 
environment  and  the  key  to  its  successful  support  to  the  warfighter  lies  in  its  ability  to 
respond  quickly  with  precision  to  requirements  as  they  evolve. 

Air  mobility  forces  must  continue  to  stress  process  improvement  and  joint 
education  with  deploying  units  to  ensure  a  rapid  deployment  capability.  The  system 
needs  to  continue  to  integrate  information  systems  and  upgrade  their  capabilities  to  feed 
common  user  systems  that  allow  visibility  over  supplies  and  assets  in  the  transportation 
network.  Finally,  the  air  mobility  force  must  install  upgrades  to  its  navigation  and 
communications  capabilities  to  allow  it  the  freedom  to  operate  freely  in  the  air  traffic 
control  environment  of  the  future  and  attain  real-time  command  and  control  capabilities 
during  execution.  These  challenges  must  be  met  if  the  air  mobility  component  is  to 
achieve  the  full  capability  to  support  the  concept  of  Focused  Logistics.  It  will  involve 
coordination  with  other  components  of  the  transportation  network  and  the  logistics 
system,  as  well  as  careful  prioritization  and  allocation  of  resources  in  programming  for 
new  capabilities. 

The  future  role  of  the  military  will  call  for  operations  around  the  globe  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  conflict.  Forces  must  be  able  to  move  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  be 
tailored  to  the  mission.  Operations  will  require  rapid  resupply  from  a  supply  source 
possibly  as  far  away  as  in  the  CONUS  and  forces  must  arrive  in  theater  ready  to  rapidly 
transition  to  full  operational  capability.  These  requirements  are  not  easily  achieved.  It 
will  take  a  joint  coordinated  effort  with  a  long-term  commitment  to  reach  this  capability. 
Joint  Vision  2010  provides  the  template.  Focused  Logistics  is  a  key  concept,  and  air' 
mobility  provides  a  primary  tool  for  making  it  all  possible. 
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Panel  5:  INFORMATION  WARFARE 

Lt  Col  Greg  White,  (USAFA/DFCS),  Chair 

Maj  Mark  M.  Nickson  (ACSC) 

—Vulnerability  of  U.S.  and  International  Financial  Markets  to  an  IW  Attack 

2Lt  Vaiarie  A.  Weber  (USAFA/DFPS) 

— IW  and  Corporate  America:  What  Can  the  Military  Learn?  (Tentative) 

Lt  Col  Cathy  A.  Dreher  (NDF,  Boston  University) 

— IW  Concept  and  Its  Potential  Effect  on  Intelligence  Collection 

Maj  Sue  B.  Carter  (ACSC) 

—Shot  to  the  Space  Brain:  Vulnerability  of  C2  for  U.S.  Space  Systems 
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VULNERABILITY  OF  US  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 
TO  AN  INFORMATION  WARFARE  ATTACK 


Major  Mark  M.  Nickson 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College 


Abstract 


US  financial  markets  have  been  fundamentally  transformed  by  information  technology,  and 
this  transformation  has  exposed  a  new  center  of  gravity  for  potential  adversaries  of  the  United 
States  to  exploit--the  computer  and  communications  systems  which  manage  the  daily 
transactions  of  the  financial  markets.  Information  technology  has  transformed  US  financial 
markets  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  daily  transactions;  reducing  the  role  of  the  traditional 
banker,  broker,  or  other  financial  intermediaries;  and  enabling  a  whole  new  market  in  highly 
complicated  derivative  securities  to  thrive.  With  these  changes,  potential  adversaries  to  the  US 
have  a  new  list  of  targets  and  methods  to  attack  US  financial  institutions.  They  can  physically 
attack  the  markets  themselves,  use  electro-magnetic  pulse  generation  systems  to  damage  the 
financial  computer  systems,  hire  professional  hackers  to  penetrate  selected  systems,  or  most 
importantly,  recruit  an  insider  who  has  access  and  know-how  to  sabotage  critical  nodes.  A 
multi-disciplinary  approach  to  computer  and  information  security  can  reduce  financial  market 
vulnerability.  Corporate  security  managers  can  institute  a  program  separating  software 
development,  system  test,  and  production  activities.  They  can  also  restrict  physical  access  to 
critical  computer  systems  and  utilize  firewalls,  cryptographic  technologies,  and  network 
monitoring  software  to  protect  systems  from  unauthorized  outside  access.  The  US  government 
can  support  this  process  by  encouraging  private-sector  reporting  of  computer  crimes,  establishing 
an  around-the-clock  network  operations  center,  and  devising  policies  encouraging  private  use  of 
strong  cryptographic  techniques.  These  findings  are  a  result  of  an  in-depth  literature  search  in 
Air  University’s  library  and  a  visit  to  the  President’s  Commission  on  Critical  Infrastructure 
Protection  in  Washington,  DC. 
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IW  and  Corporate  America: 
WHAT  CAN  THE  MILITARY  LEARN? 


2LT  RICHARD  CARVER  AND  2LT  VALARIE  WEBER 

HQ  USAFA 

Executive  Summary 

Information  warfare  holds  many  new  opportunities  for  the  Air  Force.  However,  along  with  opportunities, 
information  warfare  also  poses  several  problems.  Topping  the  list  of  problems  for  the  Air  Force  is  information 
protection.  Information  protection  problems  also  plague  corporate  America.  This  paper  explores  information 
protection  strategies  used  by  corporate  America  in  order  to  answer  the  question:  are  there  any  aspects  of  corporate 
America’s  information  security  strategy  that  can  be  applied  to  enhance  Air  Force  defensive  information  warfare 
operations? 

Last  year  the  Air  Force  developed  the  Information  Protection  Barrier  Reef,  which  is  a  twelve  step  technical 
pathway  to  network  protection.  However,  there  is  more  to  information  protection  than  the  technical  aspect.  The 
authors  find  that  corporate  America  holds  many  ideas  on  information  protection  strategy  that  can  benefit  the  Air 
Force.  The  following  are  four  areas  the  Air  Force  should  consider. 

There  will  always  be  more  options  in  research  and  development  than  money  to  fund  research.  The  Air 
Force  should  actively  work  towards  a  more  cooperative  relationship  with  corporate  America  in  the  area  of  defensive 
information  warfare.  By  engaging  with  corporate  America  in  this  realm  both  sectors  will  benefit  from  the  other’s 
knowledge  and  experience.  Other  benefits,  such  as  technology  development,  may  be  derived  from  a  more 
cooperative  relationship.  Due  to  financial  constraints,  outsourcing  defensive  information  technology  will  be 
beneficial. 

Using  new  technology  without  changing  the  way  the  Air  Force  regards  security  will  not  produce 
enhanced  performance.  The  Air  Force  must  be  aware  of  how  organizational  culture  plays  into  its  efforts  at 
defensive  information  warfare.  This  includes  both  setting  an  atmosphere  that  gives  information  security  a  high 
priority  as  well  as  rewarding  good  security  efforts. 

All  people  in  the  Air  Force  must  be  retrained  to  exploit  defensive  information  warfare  strategies  and 
technology.  This  may  include  reorganization  to  more  efficiently  confront  the  threat.  Following  the 
implementation  of  the  first  three  steps  of  the  Information  Protection  Barrier  Reef  the  Air  Force  will  need  to  institute 
comprehensive  training  for  all  personnel.  The  Air  Force  will  benefit  from  integrating  larger  numbers  of  computer 
security  specialists  into  the  wing  organization.  The  Air  Force  should  also  consider  creating  an  Air  Force  Specialty 
Code  for  information  operations. 

To  synthesize  the  above  ideas,  the  Air  Force  must  gear  its  people  toward  the  proper  strategic  goal.  The 
synergistic  combination  of  evaluation,  security  policies,  training,  organizational  culture  and  technologies  will  only 
be  effective  if  tested  constantly  and  results  evaluated  and  applied.  Therefore,  Air  Force  defensive  information 
operations  should  be  comprehensively  tested. 

Information  security  is  a  very  real  concern  felt  by  both  the  Air  Force  and  corporate  America.  Presently,  these 
two  sectors  are  working  independently  of  each  other  on  the  issue.  However,  if  the  Air  Force  takes  the  initiative  to 
create  a  productive  working  relationship  with  corporate  America,  there  is  potential  for  the  Air  Force  to  glean  several 
technical  and  management  practices. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  INFORMATION  WARFARE 
AND  ITS  POTENTIAL  EFFECT  ON  INTELLIGENCE  COLLECTION 

Lt  Col  Cathy  Dreher 

National  Defense  Fellow,  Boston  University 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Militaiy  technologies  evolve  overtime  and  space,  often  in  direct  relation  to  potential  adversarial  capabilities, 
either  real  or  perceived.  Media  reports  highlight  almost  daily  the  numerous  criminal  acts  involving  our  information 
infrastructure,  from  financial  to  telecommunications  misuse  and  abuse.  The  threat  of  information  warfare  is  very  real 
and  as  such  warrants  attention.  For  every  technology  the  U.S.  employs,  adversaries  work  at  developing  methods  to 
buy,  steal,  obtain  or  otherwise  observe  these  technologies.  The  United  States  is  the  largest  developer  and  consumer 
of  computers  and  telecommunications  and  as  such  these  new  technologies  are  highly  desirable  and,  therefore,  are 
always  at  risk. 

Intelligence  collection  and  production  are  heavily  reliant  on  computer  and  communication  systems.  Future 
warfare  is  likely  to  be  directed  at  these  technologies.  Just  how  vulnerable  are  they?  What  DoD  policies  and 
programs  are  in  place  to  counter  this  threat?  What  can  the  Intelligence  Community  do  to  posture  itself  against  a 
hostile  Information  Warfare  threat?  What  is  the  potential  impact  of  Information  Warfare  on  the  Intelligence 
Community?  The  Information  Warfare  threat  warrants  examination  within  the  context  of  intelligence  collection  as  it 
affects  both  individuals  within  the  community  and  the  collection  process  itself  Hostile  Information  Operations  can 
directly  affect  individual  members  working  within  the  Intelligence  Community.  Information  Operations  also  impact 
collection  platforms  and  methodologies.  Finally,  Information  Operations  significantly  effect  the  entire  collection 
environment. 

Information  Warfare,  if  used  correctly,  can  be  a  significant  weapon  having  both  offensive  and  defensive 
uses.  Intelligence  organizations  themselves  are  a  highly  viable  and  logical  target  for  hostile  Information  Operations. 
We  have  to  dispense  with  the  idea  that  the  United  States  is  invincible.  New  capabilities  and  new  competitions  mean 
new  conflicts  in  the  Information  Age.  Information  Warfare  will  take  on  a  life  of  its  own  and  we  are  probably  unable 
to  conceptualize  all  of  its  potential  targets.  The  civilian  and  militaiy  communities  have  to  come  together,  to  unite 
against  the  Information  Warfare  threat,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  protect  our  information  infrastructure.  There  is  a 
long-standing  difficulty  in  understanding  terminology  between  the  military  and  civilian  communities.  This  gap  must 
be  bridged  if  we  are  to  work  together  at  identifying,  understanding  and  reducing  the  Information  Warfare  threat. 

The  Intelligence  Community  will  be  called  upon  to  be  part  of  the  solution — ^to  make  predictions  of  attack, 
determine  intent  and  capability,  select  targets,  and  plan  appropriate  weapons.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Intelligence 
Community  begin  using  knowledge  gleaned  from  our  role  as  “victim”  as  a  learning  experience:  Attacks  that  we 
have  identified  and  investigated  must  be  studied.  Lessons  learned  and  recommendations  can  go  toward  building 
databases.  Human  factors  need  to  be  evaluated  and  psychological  profiles  determined  from  computer  criminals  we 
have  apprehended.  Vulnerabilities  must  be  identified  and  evaluated.  Then  this  information  can  be  used  to  evaluate 
U.S.  vulnerabilities. 

Any  actions  taken  now  will  pay  large  dividends  over  the  next  few  years.  The  paradigm  shift  which 
Information  Operations  will  demand  deliberate  planning  and  action  now  by  leaders  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  and,  more  specifically,  within  the  Intelligence  Community.  A  sense  of  teamwork  must  be  fostered  within 
the  Intelligence  Community,  between  the  other  investigative  agencies  and  within  the  private  sector.  The  time  is 
right  within  today’s  government  to  formalize  the  structure  we  need  to  have  a  formidable  offensive  Information 
Operations  capability  and  a  defensive  program  against  a  hostile  Information  Warfare  threat. 
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THE  VULNERABILITY  OF  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF 
NON-MILITARY  SPACE  SYSTEMS 

Maj  Sue  B.  Carter 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College 

Abstract 


The  US  military  is  becoming  reliant  on  space  systems.  These  systems  provide  us  the  essential  information  and 
communication  means  required  to  dominate  the  future  battlespace.  This  reliance  has  extended  beyond  military 
programs,  however,  and  now  includes  a  reliance  on  commercial  and  civil  systems.  While  this  trend  towards  non¬ 
military  systems  is  inevitable,  does  reliance  on  civil  and  commercial  space  systems  create  a  unique  center  of  gravity 
for  the  US  military? 

This  paper  evaluates  this  issue  by  first  identifying  the  need  to  use  non-military  systems  and  then  developing  a 
theory  for  analysis  of  realistic  vulnerabilities  of  space  systems.  The  focal  point  for  this  analysis  is  the  command  and 
control  segment  for  a  particular  program.  Four  specific  civil  and  commercial  systems  (Landsat,  SPOT,  Radarsat, 
and  Intelsat)  are  evaluated  in  light  of  this  analysis.  What  results  is  an  identification  of  system  reliability  based  on 
the  program  drivers  for  a  specific  space  system.  The  bottom  line  is  that  commercial  and  civil  systems  are  more 
likely  to  solve  vulnerability  problems  rather  than  create  them. 
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Panel  6:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Asia) 

Dr  William  E.  Berry,  Jr.  (University  of  Colorado,  Colorado  Springs),  Chair 


CAPT  Derek  F.  Offer,  USN  and  Col  (S)  Peter  J.  Bunce  (NDF,  Harvard) 
—Iran:  Is  Dual  Containment  Working? 


Maj  David  J.  Johnston,  (JMIC) 

—The  Threat  to  U.S.  Forces  Associated  with  a  Reunified  Korea  in  2012 


Professor  Joan  Johnson-Freese  (AWC) 

-The  Chinese  Space  Program:  A  Mystery  Within  a  Maze 
-Implications  of  Ending  Sanctions  Against  Iraq  for  Persian  Gulf  Security 


IRAN:  IS  DUAL  CONTAINMENT  WORKING 

CAPT  Derek  F.  Offer,  USN  and  Col  (S)  Peter  J.  Bunce 

National  Defense  Fellows,  Harvard  University 

ABSTRACT 

Dual  Containment  is  a  complex  policy  by  which  the  United  States  attempts  to  simultaneously 
deal  with  two  hostile  nations  that  are  themselves  bitter  enemies.  To  analyze  the  impact  of  this 
policy  on  Iran,  one  must  first  unlock  its  interwoven  objectives  and  consider  them  in  concert  with 
congressional  legislation  aimed  at  influencing  Iranian  behavior.  Reality  judgments  made  about 
the  true  nature  of  Iranian  behavior  that  the  U.S.  deems  unacceptable  must  be  based  on  fact  rather 
than  rhetoric.  An  appreciation  must  also  be  had  for  the  perspectives  of  Arab  Gulf  states  that  are 
most  directly  effected  by  Dual  Containment.  When  U.S.  policy  toward  Iran  is  differentiated  into 
successes  and  failures  it  becomes  clear  that  at  best  Dual  Containment  is  a  holding  action.  What 
is  needed  today  is  a  long  term  vision  toward  dealing  with  the  Islamic  Republic,  a  “competitive 
strategy”  that  can  both  entice  and  coerce  Iran  into  assuming  a  responsible  role  in  the  community 
of  nations. 
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THE  THREAT  TO  U.S.  FORCES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  A 
REUNIFIED  KOREA  IN  2012 

Maj  David  J.  Johnston 

Joint  Military  Intelligence  College 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

If  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ)  across  the  Korean  peninsula  stopped  being  the  most  heavily 
defended  border  in  the  world  before  the  year  2000,  what  will  Northeast  Asia  be  like  in  fifteen  years,  and 
what  threats  would  there  be  to  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States?  This  question,  and  the 
answers  presented  below,  stem  from  the  widely  held  (although  not  universal)  belief  that  the  North  Korean 
government  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  itself  indefinitely,  due  to  overall  economic  inefficiency  and  the 
disastrous  three-year  cycle  of  extremely  heavy  flooding  and  drought. 

"On  December  11th  [1996],  the  outgoing  director  of  America's  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  John 
Deutch,  told  the  Senate  intelligence  committee  that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  North  Korea  will 
either  make  war,  make  peace,  or  implode.  Not  even  he...  was  prepared  to  lay  a  bet  on  which  it  will  be." 

In  May  1997,  the  Pentagon  published  its  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR)  of  the  1993  Bottom  Up 
Review  of  national  military  structure  and  policy  —  in  which  planners  indicate  that  resolution  of  Korean 
peninsula  tension  would  probably  lead  to  a  reduction,  but  not  the  removal,  of  U.S.  forward  deployed 
forces  in  Northeast  Asia.  President  Clinton  and  senior  military  leaders  have  issued  numerous  statements 
committing  the  United  States  to  a  continued  presence  in  the  western  Pacific  well  into  the  next  century. 

Although  there  are  innumerable  scenarios  for  resolving  the  peninsula  stalemate,  but  based  on  current 
intent  and  capabilities  of  the  two  Koreas,  they  all  tend  to  fit  into  one  of  four  general  categories:  implosion, 
confederation,  separate  trading  partners,  or  war. 

This  study  provides  a  solid  analytical  base  for  future  planners  in  developing  U.S.  military  policy  by 
thoroughly  examining  the  threats  to  U.S.  vital  interests  in  Northeast  Asia  under  the  policy  of  continued 
presence. 

The  Pentagon  considers  Northeast  Asia  the  site  of  one  of  two  (the  Middle  East  is  the  other)  potential 
"theater  wars".  The  Northeast  Asia  region  embodies  the  two  Koreas,  China,  Russia,  Japan,  and  because 
of  defense  treaty  alliances  with  Japan  and  South  Korea  —  the  United  States. 

Yet,  the  paradox  of  Korea  is  that  without  the  immediate  threat  of  a  massive  North  Korean  army 
poised  just  miles  from  Seoul,  the  peninsula  itself  has  little  military  strategic  value.  Demilitarizing  the  DMZ 
will  change  the  entire  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific.  Like  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  releasing  the  stress 
pent  up  along  the  stalemated  DMZ  will  loose  a  series  of  military,  economic,  and  political  permutations  that 
will  ripple  far  from  the  peninsula.  Reunification  would  effect  international  economics,  the  Taiwan 
question,  territorial  disputes,  cultural  animosities,  exaggerated  nationalism,  and  resurgent  religious  fervor. 
New  regional  alliances  are  forming,  and  old  ones  reviewed  as  China  extends  its  economic  influence  in 
Indonesia,  Japan,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  The  economic  ministers  of  the  Alliance  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN),  a  remnant  of  a  Cold  War  attempt  to  form  a  non-aligned  bloc,  are 
experiencing  more  influence  than  ever  before.  Nearly  every  Pacific  rim  country  is  currently  embarked  on 
military  hardware  upgrades.  Yet  the  removal  of  the  military  threat  along  the  DMZ  by  the  year  2000,  could 
be  the  most  determining  catalyst  for  the  21st  century. 
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THE  CHINESE  SPACE  PROGRAM: 

A  MYSTERY  WITHIN  A  MAZE 

Dr.  Joan  Johnson-Freese 
Air  War  College 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  Chinese  Space  Program:  A  Mystery  Within  a  Maze  is  the  first  attempt  at  an  imclassified, 
comprehensive  analysis  of  Chinese  efforts  in  space.  It  not  only  describes  the  activities  the 
Chinese  are  engaged  in,  but  does  so  within  the  context  of  Chinese  political,  economical  and 
cultural  parameters  critical  to  realistic  and  pragmatic  policy  analysis.  Projections  are  then  offered 
from  the  information  provided  concerning  where  China  might  be  going  in  the  future  and  equally 
important,  what  policy  actions  the  United  States  might  take  to  avoid  a  confi’ontational  stance 
with  China  and  encourage  Beijing  to  build  a  more  stable,  cooperative  regime. 
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Panel?:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Russia) 

Col  (S)  Paul  Selva  (OSD/NA),  Chair 

Dr  Jacob  W.  Kipp  (FMSO) 

—Alternative  Russian  Futures  and  Their  Implications  for  U.S.  National  Security 

Lt  Col  Brenda  J.  Vallance  (USAFA/DFPS) 

-Russian  Military  Security  Issues  and  the  Implications  for  U.S.  Policy 


Professor  Roman  Laba  (NPS) 

-The  Russian  Cossacks:  A  Four  Million  Man  Military  Force  and  the  Russian  State  Today 


ALTERNATIVE  RUSSIAN  FUTURES  AND  THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Dr.  Jacob  W.  Kipp 

Foreign  Military  Studies  Office,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS 


Executive  Summary 


This  paper  examines  the  alternative  national  security  concepts  of  various  potential  movements/leaders  for 
Russia  in  the  twenty-first  century.  These  include  those  of  the  three  main  factions  of  President  Yeltsin’s  current 
government:  Prime  Minister  Viktor  Chernomyrdin  and  that  of  his  Party,  “Our  Home  Is  Russia”  --  also  known  as  the 
“old  bears;”  the  young  reformers  associated  with  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Anatoliy  Chubais, 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Boris  Nemtsov  amd  linked  to  the  Party  “Democratic  Choice;”  and  those  associated  with 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Anatoliy  Kulikov,  associated  with  the  “party  of  internal 
order.”  It  will  also  address  the  views  of:  Georgiy  Yavlinsky’s  Yabloko  Party,  Gennadiy  Zyuganov’s  Communist 
Party  of  the  Russian  Federation,  the  national-populist  movement  led  by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Security 
Council,  General  Aleksandr  Lebed,  the  nationalist/imperial  opposition,  including  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  of 
Russia,  led  by  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky,  and  Colonel-General  Lev  Rokhlin’s  All-Russia  Movement  of  Support  for  the 
Army,  Defense  Industry  and  Military  Science. 

While  the  presidential  election  of  1996  was  a  personal  triumph  for  the  President  Yeltsin  and  resounding 
popular  victory  over  a  return  to  Communism,  it  did  not  resolve  the  issue  of  Russia’s  future  path  and  the  question  of 
its  national  security  policy.  In  the  year  since  President  Yeltsin’s  re-election  and  immediate  incapacitation  because  of 
heart  problems  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  that  there  are  profound  policy  disagreements  and  associated 
political  jockeying  within  the  Yeltsin  administration  that  has  lead  to  frequent  shifts  among  the  senior  executive 
leadership.  The  appointments  of  General  Aleksandr  Lebed,  Russian  Army  (retired)  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the 
President’s  Security  Council  and  General  Igor  Rodionov  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Defense,  and  subsequent 
sensational  removals  of  both  men  in  October  1996  and  May  1997  were  only  one  indication  of  this  instability.  In  the 
past  fourteen  months  Russia  has  had  three  ministers  of  defense  and  three  chiefs  of  the  General  Staff.  The  rapid 
turnover  in  ftie  defense  sector  has  reflected  both  the  crisis  within  the  Russian  armed  forces  £md  the  government’s 
inability  to  find  an  institutional-political  arrangement  to  execute  a  radical  program  of  downsizing  and  reform.  The 
current  debates  over  military  reform  and  NATO  enlargements  have  served  to  place  the  alternative  futures  in  the 
areas  of  domestic,  foreign,  and  security  policy  into  sharp  contrast. 

The  three  chapters  devoted  to  the  parties  within  the  government  demonstrate  a  broad  consensus  that  the 
primary  threat  to  Russian  security  is  internal.  But  the  factions  have  defined  this  threat  in  radically  different  ways: 
radical  reform  and  further  shocks;  stagnation  and  collapse  of  reform,  and  internal  disorder  brought  on  by  ethno- 
nationalism,  corruption  and  organized  crime.  The  external  dimensions  of  each  party’s  vision  of  Russia’s  future 
encompasses  foreign  and  national  security  agendas  that  would  define  Russia’s  relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  the  West.  The  reformist  faction,  “young  wolves,”  within  the  government  wants  Russia  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
leading  capitalist  powers  and  has  shaped  its  foreign  and  security  policies  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  moderate- 
conservative  faction,  “old  bears,”  has  the  more  limited  goal  of  establishing  Russia’s  credibility  as  a  “normal”  great 
power  and  would  seek  to  exploit  opportunities  in  a  multi-polar  world  to  enhance  Russian  influence  in  the  CIS  and 
the  periphery  of  the  Russian  Federation.  Those  concerned  with  internal  order  emphasize  the  linkages  between  the 
sources  of  instability  within  Russia  and  external  powers  and  movements.  They  are  the  champions  of  the  multiple 
militaries  diat  Boris  Yeltsin  has  favored  since  1993.  Moreover,  they  enjoy  a  special  relationship  with  the  national- 
communist  and  nationalist-imperial  oppositions. 

The  five  chapters  devoted  to  the  opposition  parties  and  movements  address  their  domestic,  foreign  and 
security  programs.  The  opposition  divides  into  those  seeking  to  preserve  and  strengthen  Russia’s  experiment  with 
democracy,  an  open  society,  and  a  market  economy  and  those  interested  in  a  repudiation  of  the  experiment.  The 
liberal  opposition,  Yabloko.  sees  Russia’s  future  as  bound  up  with  integration  into  the  global  economy  and. 
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precisely  because  of  the  government’s  inability  to  manage  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  favor  constitutional  changes 
that  vrould  create  effective  checks  and  balances  on  executive  authority  to  prevent  further  abuses  of  power.  The 
nationalist-populist  opposition,  led  by  General  Lebed,  favors  an  authoritarian  program  to  end  the  disorder  in  the 
state  and  to  protect  society  from  the  bureaucratic  corruption  and  organized  crime.  On  foreign  and  security  matters 
the  nationalist-populists  favor  a  prudent  policy  in  keeping  with  Russia’s  limited  resources.  They  are  fundamentally 
concerned  about  military  reform  but  have  put  their  criticisms  in  terms  of  debate  over  specific  issues  and  the 
feasibility  of  the  government’s  announced  program.  The  national-communist  opposition.  Communist  Party  of  the 
Russian  Federation,  is  committed  to  a  break  with  the  current  Russian  experiment,  support  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  are  ideologically  opposed  to  the  United  States  and  the  West.  Russia  has  to  act  as  a  check  on  US 
hegemony.  They  are  opposed  to  the  continued  existence  of  NATO  and  not  just  its  enlargement.  They  see  the  source 
of  this  conflict  in  the  geopolitics  of  Eurasianism.  The  nationalist-imperial  opposition,  the  Liberal-Democratic  Party 
of  Russia,  also  wants  to  undo  the  current  experiment  but  is  more  disposed  towards  a  national-socialist  economic 
alternative.  They  see  the  key  to  achieving  their  goals  to  be  the  capture  of  executive  power  for  their  leader.  Their 
chief  foreign  policy  goal  is  the  restoration  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Their  foreign  and  security  policies  embrace  the 
use  offeree  to  achieve  national  objectives  and  they  emphasize  the  re-nationalization  of  European  security  as  a 
means  to  counter  US  influence  and  broaden  Russia’s  field  of  action.  They  supported  the  government’s  war  in 
Chechnya  and  focus  upon  the  south  as  an  area  for  a  forward  Russian  policy.  The  military  -  defense  industrial 
faction,  the  Movement  in  Support  of  the  Army,  Defense  Industry,  and  Military  Science,  combine  telling  criticisms 
of  the  government  s  program  for  military  reform  with  accusation  of  betrayal  by  those  proposing  such  reforms,  who 
are  labeled  Western  “agents  of  influence”  working  to  wreck  the  military  and  ensure  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  state 
md  society.  Their  program  would  involve  the  unconstitutional  removal  of  President  Yeltsin,  new  elections,  and  an 
interim  government  that  would  put  into  action  a  program  of  dismantling  the  current  experiment.  There  are, 
therefore,  well-defined  splits  in  the  opposition  over  domestic,  foreign  and  security  policy.  Those  opposing  the 
current  experiment,  the  government’s  program  of  military  reform  and  the  West’s  influence  in  Russia  represent 
powerful  blocks  in  the  State  Duma. 


Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  prudent  for  the  United  States  to  continue  seeking  a  special  arrangement 
that  will  keep  Russia  within  the  fold  of  democratic  states,  while  recognizing  the  severe  costs  that  social  disorder, 
corruptioii,  and  crime  are  imposing  upon  Russia.  Thus,  the  arrangement  struck  at  Paris  over  Russia’s  special 
relationship  with  NATO  can  serve  to  strengthen  the  vision  of  a  great  power,  linked  to  the  West.  It  would  be 
imprudent  to  ignore  the  ideological  programs  of  those  elements  of  the  opposition  who  are  anti-Western  in 
orientation  and  seek  conflict  with  the  US.  NATO  enlargement  is  insurance  against  the  triumph  of  such  a  position. 
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OLD  THINKING  AND  RUSSIAN  MILITARY  REFORM: 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHANGING  INSTITUTIONAL  IDENTITY 


LT  Col  Brenda  J.  Vallance 
USAFA  Department  of  Political  Science 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  examines  old  thinking,  also  called  neotraditionalism,  in  the  Russian  military.  This 
style  of  thinking  has  persisted  since  the  Soviet  era  and  is  characterized  by  personalistic  practices, 
quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  measurements  of  success,  and  secrecy.  The  result  of  old 
thinking  is  that  the  Russian  military  has  been  imable  to  define  a  new  identity  as  a  military  in  a 
post-socialist  system.  In  contrast,  the  other  Russian  power  ministries  have  quickly  identified 
new  roles  and  missions,  thereby  raising  their  prestige  and  capabilities  while  the  military  forces 
have  decayed  slowly.  With  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  identity  and  external  threat,  and  with  the 
power  ministries’  missions  focused  on  internal  issues,  the  possibility  exists  that  these 
organizations  could  represent  a  threat  to  their  own  population. 

The  need  to  develop  a  new  military  identity  is  a  problem  for  Russian  military  and  civilian 
leaders,  and  there  is  little  that  U.S.  policy  can  do  to  address  this  situation.  However,  U.S.  leaders 
should  above  all  recognize  the  situation  and  the  potential  danger  inherent  in  it.  In  our  contacts 
and  exchanges  with  Russian  leaders,  we  should  stress  that  civil-military  relations  are  a  constant 
source  of  concern  in  our  own  country.  We  should  also  widen  our  definition  of  “military  forces” 
in  order  to  recognize  the  role  of  troops  belonging  to  the  other  Russian  power  ministries  and 
involve  them  in  our  exchanges  and  contact  programs.  Finally,  U.S.  analysts  of  the  Russian 
military  must  broaden  their  definition  of  national  security  to  include  the  role  now  being  played 
by  the  power  ministries. 
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The  Russian  Cossacks:  1997 


Roman  Laba 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California 


Telephone:  (408)  656-2109 
FAX:  (408)  656-2949 
email:  rlaba@nps.navy.mil 


Executive  Summary 


At  the  beginning  of  1997,  the  situation  with  the  Cossacks  was  the  following: 

•  Since  1990  the  Cossacks  had  emerged  as  the  largest  social  movement  in 
Russia. 

•  They  were  split  into  numerous  national,  regional  and  local  associations. 

•  They  were  found  everywhere  but  were  concentrated  on  Russia’s  southern 
borders,  where  their  historic  pre  World  War  I  Cossack  army  provinces  had 
been  located. 

•  Demographically,  the  majority  are  in  South  Russia  -  Rostov-Stavropol  and 
Krasnodarmodar  provinces  -  on  Russia’s  North  Caucausus  frontier,  but  their 
organizations  stretch  from  the  Moldova  to  the  Pacific. 

•  They  are  a  trans-state  phenomena  with  branches  all  over  the  CIS  and  in  the 
Baltics. 

•  They  are  emerging  as  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  diaspora  in  such  places  as 
Moldova  and  Northern  Kazakstan. 

•  They  have  played  an  independent  role  in  Russian  foreign  policy  sending  armed 
volunteers  to  fight  in  Moldova,  Abkhazia  and  Bosnia. 

•  They  are  a  nativist  movement  engaging  in  vigilante  actions  against  minorities  . 
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•  The  Cossacks  cl^s  to  restoration  of  provinces  and  privileges  are  based  on 
their  claim  to  be  an  ethnic  group.  This  threatens  interethnic  relations  and  the 
entire  federal  system  in  Russia. 

•  They  have  a  potential  to  be  a  separatist  movement. 

•  They  are  in  close  contact  with  Russia’s  extremist  parties  and  elements  of  the 
police  and  army. 

•  They  were  an  important  local  cause  of  the  Chechen  War. 

•  There  is  an  ethnic  Cossack  lobby  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Russian 
government. 

By  1997,  the  Russian  government  knew  that  an  armed  mass  movement  of  several 
million  Cossacks  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  anomalous  status  of  a  civic 
association  as  if  they  were  clubs  of  stamp  collectors.  In  1997,  the  Russian  government  at 
three  levels,  the  President,  the  Parliament  and  a  Province,  Krasnodar,  attempted  to  resolve 
the  Cossack  question.  This  report  is  about  the  fiiilure  of  all  three  attempts  and  the  current 
impasse  in  policy. 

In  summary: 

President  Yeltsin  attempted  to  put  the  Cossacks  into  state  security  service  where 
they  would  have  become  part  of  a  burgeoning  and  little-noticed  praetorian  palace  guard 
under  his  personal  command.  Yeltsin  offered  the  Cossacks  too  little  and  most  refused  to 
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enter  his  service.  The  £iilure  of  his  policy  in  spite  of  pressure  and  threats  may  split  the 
movement  and  create  more  radicalized  factions  hostile  to  Moscow  and  the  President. 

From  March  to  Jime,  the  Parliament  voted  three  times  on  a  law  which  would 
supersede  Yeltsins  decrees  and  plans.  The  Parliamentary  law  which  is  analyzed  below 
went  far  in  creating  a  semi  autonomous  and  centralized  Cossack  security  force  linked  to 
the  anti  Yeltsin  opposition.  This  law  failed  in  the  higher  house  -  the  Federation  Council. 

It  may  come  back. 

Finally  a  bastion  of  the  Red  belt,  Krasnodar  Province  attempted  to  set  up  its  own 
Cossack  army.  In  August,  Yeltsin  signed  a  decree  abrogating  the  province’s  decrees  but 
did  not  dare  to  suppress  the  Kuban  Cossacks  the  largest  most  united  Cossack  force 
(ofBcially  330,000  members).  This  was  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  battle  against 
Moscow  by  a  Russian  region.  It  has  disintegrative  implications  for  Russian  security. 

Finally,  the  report  deals  with  a  dimension  independent  of  these  elite  efforts  to 
resolve  the  Cossack  question.  At  a  local  level,  Police,  Border  Guards  and  military  are 
entering  into  agreements  with  Cossack  units  and  communities.  Regional  security  units  are 
desperate  for  food  and  salaries  and  personnel  and,  in  return,  promise  local  service  for 
recruits.  What  is  occurring  is  a  localization  of  the  Russian  security  forces.  Local  boys 
serve  in  local  security  units.  Who  will  these  formations  obey  if  a  crisis  breaks  out  between 
Moscow  and  the  provinces.  The  Cossack  provinces,  in  particular  Krasnodar,  are  the 
leading  edge  of  this  development. 


Panels:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (Africa) 

Maj  Deborah  A.  Shackleton  (USAFA/DFH),  Chair 

Stephanie  D.  Brenninkmeyer  (JMIC) 

-Options  for  Conflict  Resolution  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa 

COL  Dan  Henk,  USA  (Army  WC) 

—Improving  the  Conduct  of  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  in  Africa 


LTC  Karl  E.  Prinslow,  USA  (FMSO) 

—Future  Security  Assistance  Policy  and  Programs  for  Africa 


Towards  an  African  Crisis  Response  Capability 


Stephanie  Davis  Brenninkmeyer 
Joint  Military  Intelligence  College 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Ideally,  the  United  Nations,  as  the  impartial  worldwide  organization,  should  be  responsible  for  global 
resolution  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  In  reality,  however,  the  UN  currently  has  neither  the  capability  nor  the 
resources  to  do  so.  Therefore,  the  question  of  who  to  send  when  a  crisis  occurs  is  at  the  heart  of  discussions  from 
the  UN  down  to  regional  organizations  and  nation  states. 

To  better  prepare  itself  for  the  future  of  peacekeeping,  the  UN  has  reorganized  its  peacekeeping  arm  to 
better  suit  current  budget  constraints  and  the  increased  number  of  crises.  For  example,  the  UN’s  Department  of 
Peacekeeping  Operations  (UNDPKO)  created  the  UN  Stand-by  Arrangements  System  (UNSAS)  to  enable  mission 
planners  to  tailor  a  force  to  suit  a  particular  crisis’  needs.  Organizing  previously  pledged  units,  equipment  and  rapid 
reaction  capabilities  prior  to  a  crisis  insures  that  the  UN  will  never  be  caught  again  without  a  potential  force  to 
deploy. 


The  UN  has  also  begun  to  emphasize  the  capabilities  of  regional  organizations  encouraging  them  to  play  a 
more  robust  role  in  conflict  prevention  and  resolution.  The  idea  that  regional  institutions  should  take  on 
responsibilities  for  peace,  security  and  humanitarian  issues  is  gaining  greater  acceptance.  However,  within  Africa, 
despite  good  intentions,  there  is  still  an  absence  of  an  effective  indigenous  capability,  leaving  African  countries 
unable  to  participate  in  large-scale  peacekeeping  efforts. 

African’s  lack  of  peacekeeping  capability  has  led  to  the  most  recent  initiative  in  African  conflict  resolution 
-  a  U.S.  brokered,  UN  sanctioned,  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  (ACRl).  The  ACRl,  a  direct  result  of  both  the 
UN  reorganization  and  enhanced  African  regionalization,  is  an  effort  to  bring  U.S.  resources  to  African  militaries  in 
order  to  enhance  African  peacekeeping  capabilities.  Increased  African  capability  will  allow  Africans  to  become 
more  involved  in  crises  in  Africa  and  around  the  world.  The  ACRl  will  work  closely  with  other  international 
partners  to  ensure  peacekeeping  training  in  Africa  is  standardized  and  donor  nation  equipment  is  compatible,  thus 
enhancing  African  countries’  peacekeeping  capabilities.  African  militaries  will  then  be  able  to  support 
peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  missions  as  part  of  a  regionally  sanctioned  multi-national  force  or  UN-led  contingent. 
By  increasing  African  capacity  to  perform  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  missions,  the  Security  Council  and 
regional  organizations  will  have  more  options  for  conflict  management. 

This  study,  based  on  interviews  and  research  of  past  and  current  peacekeeping  operations,  assesses  new  approaches 
to  peacekeeping,  specifically  the  UN  Stand-by  Arrangement  System,  enhanced  regional  peacekeeping  capacities, 
and  programs  like  the  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative.  Through  this  assessment,  a  method  of  evaluation  is 
developed.  An  examination  of  current  and  ftiture  options  for  African  conflict  resolution  will  help  military  planners, 
policy  makers,  and  intelligence  analysts  to  better  prepare  for  future  African  conflicts. 
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UNCHARTED  PATHS,  UNCERTAIN  VISION 
U.S.  Military  Involvements  in  Africa  in  the 
Wake  of  the  Cold  War 


COL  Dan  Henk,  USA 

U.S.  Army  War  College 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Thesis.  The  United  States  has  conducted  a  wide  variety  of  military  involvements  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  over  the 
past  decade.  While  humanitarian  relief  and  peace  operations  have  generated  the  most  publicity,  other  more  routine 
military  relationships  and  activities  are  of  far  greater  long-term  significance.  These  generally  have  been  effective  in 
securing  U.S.  regional  interests.  However,  a  number  of  structural  and  substantive  adjustments  could  significantly 
enhance  their  value. 

Discussion. 

Although  Americans  disagree  among  themselves  on  the  issue,  the  U.S.  does  have  interests  in  Africa  which  it  pursues 
with  public-sector  resources.  These  interests  include  regional  stability,  access,  information  and  warning,  safety  of 
American  citizens,  safety  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  comity  and  cooperation,  safety  from  transnational 
threats  (such  as  disease,  terrorism,  narcotics  and  organized  crime),  regional  freedom  from  egregious  suffering, 
humane/competent/accountable  regional  governance  and  an  unthreatened  natural  environment. 

In  Africa,  the  United  States  has  employed  its  military  establishment  in  pursuit  of  some  of  its  regional  interests.  Of 
seventeen  distinct  categories  of  "operations  other  than  war,"  the  U.S.  military  has  been  significantly  involved  in  at 
least  five  in  Africa.  These  include  nation  assistance,  humanitarian  relief,  noncombatant  evacuation  operations, 
peace  operations  and  special  missions. 

According  to  U.S.  diplomats,  U.S.  military  personnel  and  African  officials,  America  conducts  the  right  kind  of 
military  activities  in  Africa  to  secure  its  interests.  However,  these  activities  do  not  always  articulate  well  with  each 
other  or  with  the  other  instruments  (e.g.  economic,  diplomatic,  informational)  of  U.S.  regional  policy.  They  also 
could  be  significantly  more  effective  with  some  adjustment  in  approach,  content  and  resourcing. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  U.S.  policy  in  Africa  tends  to  be  reactive  rather  than  proactive.  It  tends  to  be  driven  by  events 
rather  than  to  shape  events.  This  severely  undermines  its  ability  to  protect  the  nation's  regional  interests. 
Unwillingness  to  attenuate  regional  problems  in  their  early  stages  leads  to  expensive  crisis  interventions.  More 
effective  use  of  military  involvements  would  involve  greater  effort  to  shape  the  regional  security  environment. 

Recommendations. 

In  order  to  improve  the  value  of  its  regional  military  involvements,  the  United  States  should  implement  the 
following  measures: 

-  Develop  a  coherent  "National  Security  Strategy  for  Africa"  which  clearly  identifies  U.S.  regional  interests  and 
provides  a  realistic  ends/ways/means  projection  of  how  the  nation  intends  to  pursue  those  interests  with  all 
instruments  of  national  power. 

-  Develop  a  coherent,  consistent  "National  Military  Strategy  for  Africa"  which  clearly  demonstrates  how  the  nation 
will  employ  the  military  instrument  of  national  power  in  pursuit  of  its  regional  interests. 

-  Create  a  unified  command  (or  "sub"  unified  command)  with  sole  responsibility  for  Africa  and  its  surrounding 
islands. 
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-  Dramatically  increase  the  extent  and  regularity  of  consultation  on  security  issues  with  regional  leaders  and  with 
allies  concerned  about  African  security  issues. 

-  Make  significant  modifications  in  nation  assistance  programs  for  the  region  to  more  coherently  and  consistently 
target  the  various  programs  against  appropriate  regional  interests.  Dramatically  broaden  educational  exchanges 
between  US  and  regional  military  schools,  increase  the  availability  of  US  staff  and  war  college  opportunity  for 
African  officers,  and  emphasize  multinational  joint  exercising  with  African  countries. 

-  Display  much  greater  sensitivity  to,  and  support  for,  indigenous  regional  conflict  resolution  initiatives. 

-  Develop  mechanisms  for  objectively  measuring  the  value  (to  U.S.  regional  interests)  of  specific  nation  assistance 
programs. 

-  Increase  the  pool  of  U.S.  military  regional  experts  (on  the  model  of  the  US  Army  FAO  program),  require  that 

expertise  for  assignment  to  military  positions  in  Africa  and  to  staff  assignments  dealing  substantively  with  planning 
for  US  involvements  in  Africa.  * 
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FUTURE  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  POLICY 
AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  AFRICA 

LTC  Karl  E.  Prinslow,  USA 
Foreign  Military  Studies  Office,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  traditional  Security  Assistance  programs  of  Foreign  Military  Financing  Program  (FMFP)  and  Military 
Assistance  Program  (MAP),  loans  and  grants  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  military  equipment  and  training, 
were  a  unilateral  dispersion  of  funds  to  foreign  nations,  strictly  military  aid.  Actions  by  the  United  States 
and  the  reduction  of  these  funds  has  caused  some  countries’  militaries  and  governments  to  question  the 
reliability  and  credibility  of  the  US  and  in  so  doing  damaged  some  positive  relationships  with  potential 
coalition  partners.  The  problem  of  improved  military  relations  in  the  absence  of  direct  military  aid  is  one  of 
credibility,  dependency,  cross  cultural  communication  and  compounded  by  a  lack  of  efficient  interagency 
cooperation. 

The  solution  is  expanded  combined  training  exercises  and  training  based  activities  funded  from 
Operations  and  Maintenance  budgets.  The  U.S.  must  now  seek  a  new  relationship  with  foreign  militaries. 
This  is  currently  sought  and  embodied  in  ‘engagement’.  Instead  of  the  U.S.  providing  funds  for  the 
support  of  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  purchased  equipment,  creating  a  perception  if  not  real  reliance  or 
even  dependence  on  U.S.  largesse,  the  new  relationship  must  be  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
cooperation  as  equal  partners  in  mutually  beneficial  activities  -  military  cooperation  activities.  The  new 
term  “military  cooperation  activities”  is  proposed  to  better  characterize  engagement  activities  with  African 
militaries. 

This  paper  identifies  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  and  interests  towards  Africa,  the  manner  in  which  U.S. 
military  activities  support  those  interests  and  the  respective  value  to  the  improvement  of  military-to- 
military  relations.  It  also  proposes  specific  new  ideas  for  further  engagement  with  African  militaries. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  the  following  assumptions  will  remain  true  regarding  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  activities  in  Africa; 

-  The  military  will  remain  important  to  the  execution  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

-  There  will  be  no  more  direct  military  aid  for  Africa. 

-The  administration  will  continue  to  seek  coalitions,  regional  organizations  and  burden  sharing  in  lieu  of 
unilateral  U.S.  commitment 

-  The  U.S.  military  will  remain  ’’engaged"  in  Africa. 

Acknowledging  that  the  military  is  not  the  sole  foreign  policy  instrument  it  does  however,  support  U.S. 
interests  of  free  trade,  market  access,  support  for  democracy,  stable  government  transitions,  smaller  and 
more  professional  militaries  under  civilian  control  and  counter  transnational  issues  and  humanitarian 
interests.  The  U.S.  military  supports  these  interests  via  its  training  exercises  and  contingency  operations. 
The  most  significant  and  influential  programs  such  as  IMET,  JCET,  JCS  Exercises,  and  humanitarian 
assistance  related  activities  are  described  and  their  benefits  identified. 

New  methods  to  cooperate  with  African  militaries  must  enhance  training  value  at  a  minimal  cost, 
preferably  within  the  constraints  of  the  current  Operations  and  Maintenance  budget.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  use  of  computer  simulation  based  training  of  command  and  control  and  staff  functions  as  well  as 
multinational  interoperability. 

Improved  synergy  of  present  programs  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  the  interagency  arena 
must  take  place  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  them  for  effective  military  to  military  relations.  This 
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challenges  military  commanders  and  planners  to  be  more  creative  and  innovative  and  imaginative  in  their 
training  plans.  Some  of  this  advocated  innovation  is  underway  so  this  author  is  an  advocate  of  these 
efforts  rather  than  proposing  a  new  methodology.  For  other  units  this  paper  proposes  a  new  training 
mechanism. 

The  absence  of  a  comprehensive  and  consistently  followed  strategy  for  U.S.  military  activities  and 
interests  in  Africa  does  not  contribute  to  improved  relations  except  in  those  countries  which  are  recipients 
of  the  ad  hoc  application  of  military  cooperation  activities.  The  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  provides 
a  focus  and  direction  to  training  exercises  with  African  militaries  that  is  currently  missing  in  U.S.  military 
strategy  in  Africa. 

This  research  is  based  on  the  author’s  personal  experience,  first  person  interviews  with  American  officials 
that  administer,  execute  or  supervise  military  cooperation  activities  overseas.  A  questionnaire  was  used 
in  order  to  reach  officials  that  could  not  be  personally  met  and  gain  written  answers.  The  questionnaire 
and  responses  are  provided.  Military  and  civilian  officials  of  five  African  nations  were  interviewed  as  well 
as  African  officers  attending  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 
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Panel  9:  REGIONAL  SECURITY  (NATO) 

Mr.  Oleg  Ivanov  (INSS),  Chair 

Maj  Marybeth  Ulrich  (USAFA/DFPS) 

“Russia,  It's  Neighbors  and  an  Expanding  NATO 

Professor  Robin  H.  Dorlf  (Army  WC) 

“A  New  and  Larger  NATO:  A  Vehicle  for  Promoting  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation  Objectives 

Lt  Gol  Peter  H.  Liotta  (Naval  WC) 

—No  Man's  Land:  Five  Oxymorons  from  Balkan  Deconstruction 
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Developments  in  the  Implementation  of  NATO  Enlargement:  An  Analysis 
and  Follow-up  of  the  Recommendations  of  the  Task  Force, 

Russia,  Its  Neighbors  and  an  Enlarging  NATO 

Major  Marybeth  P.  Ulrich 

USAFA  Department  of  Political  Science 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

In  November  of  1996 1  was  invited  to  participate  in  a  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  task  force  to  study  the  issue 
of  pursuing  NATO  enlargement  without  irreparably  harming  our  relationship  with  Russia.  This  paper  presents  an 
overview  of  the  task  force’s  key  findings,  provides  insight  into  the  debate  that  occurred  during  the  consensus 
building  process,  outlines  the  development  of  the  issue  since  the  issuance  of  the  task  force  report  in  July  1997,  and 
addresses  some  of  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  as  the  United  States  leads  a  post-cold  war  European  security 
program  focused  on  the  twin  goals  of  enlarging  the  democratic  zone  in  Europe  through  NATO  enlargement  and 
playing  a  facilitating  role  in  the  consolidation  of  democracy  in  Russia. 

The  task  force  reached  a  consensus  on  recommendations  related  to  how  NATO  should  enlarge,  NATO’s 
adaptation  to  the  European  security  landscape,  engaging  Russia,  the  role  of  CFE  and  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements  in  this  process,  and,  finally,  the  unique  positions  of  the  Baltic  states  and  Ukraine  in  their  relationships 
with  NATO  and  Russia.  The  task  force’s  recommendation  to  invite  new  members  at  the  Madrid  Summit  in  July 
1997  was  issued  with  the  conditions  that  no  new  allies  should  be  “second-class  citizens,”  that  the  door  to  other 
prospective  partners  should  remain  open,  and  that  neither  combat  troops  nor  nuclear  weapons  should  extend  to  the 
territories  of  the  new  allies.  The  task  force  also  believed  that  such  an  enlargement  need  not  perceived  as  an  attempt 
to  threaten,  isolate,  or  weeiken  Russia  and  that  Russian  interests  could  be  considered  witiiin  a  Russian-NATO 
Charter  which  would  establish  the  framework  for  Russia’s  relationship  with  NATO.  The  task  force  also 
recommended  that  NATO  reject  Russia’s  attempts  to  exercise  a  veto  over  the  membership  aspirations  of  the  Baltic 
states  and  Ukraine  and  that  a  separate  NATO-Ukraine  agreement  be  negotiated  in  order  to  clarify  the  relationship 
between  the  alliance  and  Ukraine. 

The  paper  also  outlines  the  some  of  the  counter-arguments  which  appeared  during  the  consensus  building 
process  and  highlights  the  dissension  which  exists  among  Administration  officials,  academics,  journalists,  and 
military  policymakers  over  these  issues.  Debate  over  such  issues  as  the  changed  defensive  character  of  the  alliance 
in  the  light  of  ever-expanding  membership,  whether  or  not  multiple  tranches  of  enlargement  should  occur,  the  role 
of  NATO  as  an  instrument  of  European  integration,  and  the  terms  of  the  NATO-Russia  Charter  are  discussed. 
Finally,  the  paper  explores  developments  since  the  task  force  issued  its  report  in  June.  The  final  terms  of  the 
NATO-Russian  Charter  and  the  NATO-Ukraine  Charter,  the  events  of  the  Madrid  Summit,  and  the  prospects  for 
treaty  ratification  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are  also  explored. 
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”A  New  and  Larger  NATO:  A  Vehicle  for  Promoting  US  Arms  Control  and  Non- 

Proliferation  Objectives?” 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Dorff 

U.S.  Army  War  College 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

This  paper  explores  the  extent  to  which  an  enlarged  NATO  can  contribute  to  U.S.  arms  control  and  non¬ 
proliferation  objectives.  The  significance  of  this  question  stems  from  two  different  but  related  issues.  First,  in  the 
face  of  the  decision  to  go  forward  with  NATO  enlargement  there  is  a  growing  need  for  policy  makers  to  articulate  a 
set  of  strategic  rationale  for  adding  new  members.  The  argument  that  enlargement  contributes  to  trans- Atlantic 
security  and  US  interests  by  promoting  arms  control  and  non-proliferation  objectives  is  certainly  one  possible 
justification.  Second,  arms  control  and  non-proliferation  are  frequently  viewed  in  isolation  from  other  component 
parts  of  US  national  security  strategy.  This  isolation  has  at  times  led  to  serious  misunderstandings  about  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  arms  control  and  non-proliferation  processes,  and  to  a  lack  of  effective  coordination  of  the  various 
tools  and  instruments  of  national  security  policy.  By  outlining  and  then  pursuing  a  strong  arms  control  and  non¬ 
proliferation  agenda  within  the  framework  of  NATO  enlargement,  US  policy  makers  could  accomplish  two  things: 
Provide  a  clear  rationale  for  enlargement,  and  place  arms  control  and  non-proliferation  objectives  in  a  firmer 
strategic  context.  This  paper  asks  whether  such  an  approach  is  currently  being  used,  and  if  not,  whether  it  would 
make  sense  to  do  so. 

The  analysis  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  arms  control  and  non-proliferation  in  NATO, 
concluding  that  neither  one  has  ever  been  central  to  NATO  policy.  Other  than  the  fact  that  the  US  nuclear  guarantee 
reduced  incentives  for  NATO  members  to  develop  independent  nuclear  capabilities,  the  Alliance  has  rarely  played  a 
significant  role  in  promoting  non-proliferation.  The  history  of  NATO  and  arms  control  is  even  less  substantial,  with 
the  Alliance  having  frequently  played  more  of  a  role  as  arms  proliferator  rather  than  arms  controller.  And  despite 
the  existence  of  an  arms  control  section  within  the  International  Military  Staff  of  NATO,  arms  control  has 
consistently  been  at  the  periphery  of  NATO  concerns. 

Conclusions 


The  paper  concludes  that  little  has  changed  in  this  relationship  even  after  the  profound  transformation  of  the 
international  security  environment.  Hardly  any  attention  has  been  given  to  linking  NATO  enlargement  to  arms 
control  and  non-proliferation  objectives.  The  primary  focus  relating  the  two  has  been  to  ensure  that  arms  control 
agreements  remain  "enlargement  friendly."  The  continued  organizational  "stove-piping”  maintains  a  virtual 
separation  between  on-going  arms  control  processes  such  as  CFE  and  Alliance  planning  and  policy.  Very  little 
effective  coordination  can  be  accomplished  in  such  an  environment.  In  effect,  Aen,  relatively  little  linkage  exists 
between  arms  control/non-proliferation  objectives  and  NATO  enlargement  at  either  the  strategic  or  symbolic  levels. 

Recommendations 


Arms  control  especially  must  be  seen  as  an  additional  and  complementary  way  of  achieving  strategic  objectives. 
Used  properly  and  coordinated  effectively  with  other  instruments  and  concepts,  it  can  support  the  use  of  military 
alliances  such  as  NATO  in  pursuit  of  those  objectives. 

Better  efforts  to  coordinate  Alliance  policies  and  decisions  with  arms  control  processes  are  essential  in  any  case 
to  avoid  outright  conflicts  between  the  two.  This  can  easily  occur,  for  example,  as  a  result  of  the  newly  negotiated 
national  limits  in  CFE  rendering  future  enlargement  impossible  or  highly  controversial,  or  even  in  making  existing 
NATO  contingency  plans  or  exercises  impossible  to  execute  without  breaching  the  CFE  agreements. 

At  a  minimum  the  US  should  move  immediately  to  improve  communications  between  its  CFE  and  NATO 
delegations.  A  more  effective  organizational  approach  should  be  explored. 
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Adapt  the  relationship  between  arms  control/non-proliferation  and  NATO  to  reflect  post-Cold  War  realities. 
Excluding  an  active  arms  control  dimension  from  NATO  may  have  been  appropriate  for  a  collective  defense 
alliance  focused  on  deterring  and,  if  necessary,  fighting  and  defeating  the  Soviets.  It  is  much  less  appropriate  for  a 
NATO  that  is  enlarging  and  evolving  into  a  broader  security  organization  with  a  collective  security  orientation. 

The  US  should  publicly  promote  NATO  enlargement  as  a  vehicle  for  enhancing  arms  control  and  non¬ 
proliferation  objectives.  This  should  be  part  of  the  strategic  rationale  for  adding  new  members,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
symbolic  Justification  presented  to  the  public. 

Current  NATO  members,  with  strong  US  leadership,  should  move  quickly  to  dispel  any  misconception  that 
potential  new  members  might  have  that  Joining  NATO  is  an  invitation  to  a  weapons  bazaar.  NATO  needs  to  have 
robust  capabilities,  and  new  members  must  contribute  to  them.  But  NATO  should  not  be  simply  a  vehicle  for 
accelerated  arms  proliferation  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
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THE  WRECKAGE  RECONSIDERED: 

FIVE  OXYMORONS  FROM  THE  BALKAN  DECONSTRUCTION 

Lt  Col  P.  H.  Liotta 

Naval  War  College 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  current  power  predominance  of  the  NATO  Stabilization  Force  (S-FOR)  and  the  lack  of  signiflcant  progress 
made  since  the  Dayton  Accords,  coupled  with  the  pressures  of  the  potential  June  1998  withdrawal  from  Bosnia, 
highlight  several  policy  issues: 

•  Full  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords  is  at  risk-either  prior  to  June  1998  or  at  any  foreseeable  time 
in  the  future 

•  Apart  from  the  political  symbolism  of  democratic  elections,  the  very  real  problems  of  refugees,  partitioned 
states,  and  the  prosecution  of  war  criminals  are  both  prolonging  instability  and  suggest  ultimately  negative 
outcomes  for  long-term  regional  stability.  The  Dayton  Accords  were  not  an  end  state;  the  absence  of 
further  brokered  negotiations  and  agreements  that  move  beyond  the  Dayton  Accords  will  insure  regional 
instability  after  military  force  withdrawal.  A  new  Dayton-type  initiative  is  a  likely  imperative. 

•  The  creation  of  a  Bosnian  protectorate  may  well  become  the  only  practical  option  for  stability.  Such  a 
protectorate  must  be  safeguarded  by  a  military  force  capable  of  implementing  freedom  of  movement  and 
the  return  of  refugees.  Over  the  long  term,  the  United  States  will  have  to  lead  this  effort  if  Dayton  is  to  be 
preserved,  even  if  such  a  "protectorate"  may  not  meet  the  expectations  of  both  the  American  people  and 
Congress. 

•  The  United  States  has  no  vital  interests  in  the  Balkans.  That  said,  American  diplomatic  and  military  action 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia  ended  war  in  Bosnia,  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Paris  peace  agreement  on  14 
December  1995,  and  created  the  conditions  for  regional  peace.  Absent  our  action,  there  would  have  been 
more  deaths,  more  refugees,  and  more  potential  for  the  conflict  to  expand.  Moreover,  a  wider  conflict 
would  have  drawn  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Romania,  as  well  as  NATO  partners  Greece  and 
Turkey,  deep  into  its  vortex. 

•  Even  prior  to  force  withdrawals  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  only  viable  solution  now  appears  to  require 
the  prolonged  investment  of  significant  resources  and  personnel  at  significant  risk  without  a  meaningful 
chance  of  success.  Thus,  the  Cyprus  paradigm  of  partitioned  states  monitored  by  military  personnel  seems 
more  appropriate  to  Bosnia  than  the  paradigms  of  Vietnam  or  Somalia. 

The  attached  study,  “The  Wreckage  Reconsidered,”  examines  these  conflicting  tensions  and  their  implication 
for  European  security  through  the  use  of  forces  or  issues  so  contrary  in  nature  they  may  remain  problematic  no 
matter  what  approach  or  resolution  might  be  offered.  Indeed,  these  oxymorons  reflect  the  very  dilemma  facing  our 
policymakers  today  as  they  deliberate  the  future  of  our  policy  in  the  region.  The  five  oxymorons  are: 

•  U.S.  strategic  perspectives  as  they  have  applied  to  the  Balkan  example. 

•  The  rise  of  the  "parastate." 

•  A  strategy  of  chaos. 

•  Religion  as  a  cultural  and  political  force  in  the  Balkans. 

•  How  NATO  enlargement  may  bring  unintended  consequences. 

In  using  the  components  of  the  dilemma  as  analytic  criteria,  this  work  challenges  numerous  assumptions  made 
and  conclusions  drawn  about  the  death  of  Yugoslavia. 
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Panel  10:  ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  Robert  Jarrett  (AEPI),  Chair 

Capt  Ed  Oshiba  (AFIT) 

— DOD  Hazardous  Waste  Site  Remediation  Issues  in  Korea 
COL  F.  M.  Lorenz,  USMC  (ICAF) 

—Security  Implications  of  Regional  Water  Shortage  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Basin 

Dr  Charles  Knipnick  (USAFA/34''’  EDO) 

-Submarine  Nuclear  Reactors  in  Russia’s  Northern  Fleet:  Environmental  Concerns 

Capt  Paul  J.  Valley  (USAFA/DFB) 

-Environmental  Security  in  the  Czech  Republic:  Concerns  and  the  Potential  for  Conflict 
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DOD  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  SITE  REMEDIATION  ISSUES  IN  KOREA 


Capt  Ed  Oshiba 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 


Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  provide  information  to  DoD  decision  makers  to  help  them  formulate 
hazardous  waste  site  remediation  policy  for  South  Korea.  Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  areas 
which  influence  hazardous  waste  site  remediation  policy  in  Korea:  (1)  U.S.  laws  and  DoD  policies;  (2)  U.S./ROK 
international  agreements;  (3)  current  and  projected  South  Korean  laws  and  policies;  (4)  fundamental  objectives  of 
DoD  environmental  policy  makers;  (5)  extent  of  soil  and  ground  water  contamination  on  DoD  military  installations 
in  South  Korea  and  its  effect  on  peacetime  military  operations,  occupational  safety  and  health,  and  warfighting 
capabilities;  (6)  remediation  precedents  set  at  U.S.  installations  in  other  nations;  (7)  availability  of  resources  and 
technical  capabilities  (both  U.S.  and  South  Korean)  to  conduct  remedial  action  and;  (8)  opportunities  for  enhancing 
cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  South  Korea  through  transfer  of  remediation  technologies  and  expertise. 

Data  fi-om  literature  review  (academic  journals,  law,  policy,  and  available  studies),  personal  interviews,  and 
field  observations  were  compared  using  within-method  arid  between-method  triangulation.  The  triangulation 
methodology  validates  overall  research  conclusions  by  comparing  the  findings  from  each  research  method  and  from 
each  organizational  group  (South  Korea,  DoD,  USFK,  and  installation-level)  to  determine  a  level  of  convergence. 
Convergent  findings  were  reported  as  such.  Divergent  conclusions  were  not  ignored,  but  further  explored  in  order  to 
reconcile  differences  and  advance  the  level  of  understanding  regarding  the  divergent  issue. 

This  research  resulted  in  identification  of  six  factors  which  have  an  impact  on  promulgation  and 
implementation  of  a  DoD  hazardous  waste  site  remediation  policy  for  South  Korea:  (1)  current  DoD  overseas 
remediation  policy;  (2)  degree  of  Congressional  support/funding  for  remedial  actions  in  Korea;  (3)  cleanup 
precedents  set  in  other  foreign  countries;  (4)  the  Korean  public’s  perception  of  DoD  with  regard  to  environmental 
stewardship;  (5)  Korean  environmental  awareness,  measured  by  the  development  and  enforcement  of  Korean 
environmental  law,  and,  (6)  the  effect  of  hazardous  waste  sites  on  current  health  and  safety,  and  on  wartime 
capabilities.  In  addition,  the  research  highlighted  opportunities  for  U.S./ROK  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  training,  advanced  education,  and  remediation  technology-sharing. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  convergent  findings  from  the  research  follow: 

1 .  Suspected  and  confirmed  hazardous  waste  sites,  contaminated  primarily  with  petroleum,  oils  and 
lubricants  (POL),  organic  solvents,  and  heavy  metals,  existed  at  numerous  locations  at  DoD  installations  throughout 
the  peninsula. 

2.  Drinking  water  wells  at  several  main  operating  bases  (MOBs)  and  collocated  operating  bases  are 
contaminated  with  POL  and  organic  solvents.  Although  most  of  the  MOBs  obtain  drinking  water  from  commercial 
sources,  these  wells  serve  as  contingency  sources  of  water  should  the  primary  commercial  sources  become 
contaminated  or  services  interrupted.  In  the  event  of  war,  where  interruption  of  commercial  service  would  be 
anticipated,  this  could  have  significant  impact  on  warfighting  capability. 


3,  The  past  decade  has  witnessed  explosive  growth  in  ROK  environmental  legislation  and  funding.  23  of 
the  nation’s  24  major  environmental  acts  were  passed  since  1990,  and  the  number  of  compliance  inspections  and 
compensation  for  environmental  damage  has  concurrently  risen.  This  trend  is  likely  to  continue. 

4.  The  ROK  Ministry  of  Environment’s  (MOE’s)  request  for  joint  assessment  of  DoD  installations, 
submitted  in  September  1993,  may  be  interpreted  as  a  request  for  data  on  contaminated  sites,  and  in  accordance  with 
DoD’s  newly  promulgated  remediation  policy,  DODI  4715.8,  free  exchange  of  information  on  hazardous  waste  sites 
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between  the  DoD  and  host  nation  governments  is  encouraged.  This  may  open  up  the  doors  of  U.S.  installations  to 
MOE  inspectors. 


5.  In  the  past,  the  lack  of  interest  in  environmental  issues  and  remediation  displayed  by  DoD’s  Korean 
counterpart,  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  (MND),  served  as  a  strong  argument  against  conducting  remedial 
activities  or  admitting  MOE  inspectors  to  DoD  installations  in  Korea.  This  situation  no  longer  exists.  MND 
established  an  environmental  program  in  1995,  and  recently  completed  their  first  remediation  project  at  a  closed 
logistics  center  in  Pusan.  MND  also  opened  up  their  installations,  historically  considered  “off-limits”  to  all  but 
military  personnel,  to  joint  MOE/MND  environmental  assessments  in  1996. 

The  research  pointed  out  several  areas  for  future  study  where  significant  gaps  exist  in  the  current  data.  In- 
depth  site  assessments  are  required  to  properly  characterize  the  extent  of  contamination  at  DoD  installations  and 
determine  overall  cleanup  costs  and/or  potential  liabilities.  Current  information  is  extremely  limited,  with  little  or 
no  data  on  the  subsurface  hydrogeology,  the  contaminant  source  characteristics,  background  contaminant 
concentrations,  and  contaminant  transport  pathways  which  lead  to  receptor  exposure  and  health  risk.  Another  area 
for  additional  study  would  be  to  use  decision  analysis  theory  to  make  policy  recommendations.  Decision  analysis 
theory  could  be  used  to  suggest  “optimal”  solutions  based  on  the  fundamental  objectives  of  policy  makers  and  the 
relative  values  they  place  on  the  issues  discussed  in  this  thesis.  Finally,  a  risk-based  strategic  requirements  plan 
should  be  developed  as  a  means  of  advocating  for  and  allocating  resources. 
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THE  EUPHRATES  TRIANGLE 

SECURITY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHEAST  ANATOLIA  PROJECT 

COLONEL  FJVI.  LORENZ  US  MARINE  CORPS 
LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  ED  ERICKSON  US  ARMY 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


For  mwe  than  4,000  years,  lands  irrigated  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  have  been  the  scene  of  violent  conflict. 
History  has  been  shaped  by  geography  and  in  particular,  access  to  water.  The  Southeast  Anatolia  Project  in  Turicey 
(referred  to  as  die  “GAPO  is  a  major  reclamation  and  hydropower  project  that  has  been  a  government  priority  since  1961 . 
When  complete,  the  project  will  consist  of  twenty-one  dams,  and  irrigate  an  additional  two  million  hectares  of  land  in 
southeast  Tuifc^^.  The  GAP  has  direct  consequences  for  Iraq  and  Syria,  both  countries  are  heavily  dependent  on  the  waters 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  impact  of  die  GAP  could  ultimately  reduce  the  flow  of  flesh  water  to  Syria  and  to  Iraq 
(Kolais  and  Mitchell  1991).  These  transboundaiy  water  issues  have  the  potential  to  further  de-stabilize  an  already  tense 
region  as  the  GAP  is  reaches  full  development  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

In  a  1988  article  in  US  News  and  World  Report,  author  R.Z.  Chesnoff  described  a  fiightening  scenario: 

November  12. 1993.  War  erupted  throughout  the  Middle  East  today  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  dwindling 

water  supplies.  Iraqi  forces,  attempting  to  smash  a  Syrian  blockade,  launched  massive  attacks  on  the 

Euphrates  River  valley.  Syria  answered  with  missile  attacks  on  Baghdad.  (Chesnoff  1 988) 

The  scenario  depicted  by  Mr.  Chesnoff  has  not  occurred,  some  ten  years  after  the  dire  prediction.  But  the 
security  conditions  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Basin  are  unstable,  and  the  potential  for  “water  wars”  is  still  present. 

This  paper  explores  the  relationship  between  regional  security  and  the  river  environment  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
Basin.  The  focus  is  on  Turkey,  because  a  review  of  Turkish  history,  politics,  and  military  capability  is  central  to  an 
understanding  of  the  security  issues  concerning  the  GAP. 

Relationships  and  external  issues  in  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Basin  are  substantially  defined  by  water. 
While  the  Euphrates  River  connects  all  three  riparian  states,  political  and  historic  relationships  remain  bilateral. 
These  three  bilateral  relationships  form  a  triangle  that  is  linked  by  the  river.  The  Euphrates  connects  these  bilateral 
relationships  into  a  series  of  conflicts  and  rivalries.  These  relationships  form  the  basic  framework  for  any  potential 
water-management  regime. 

issues  between  Turkey  and  Iraq  are  centered  on  the  concept  that  water  and  oil  are  resources  distributed  by 
God  (Allah)  and  this  distribution  reflects  endowment.  Turkey  sees  Iraq’s  demands  in  terms  of  a  regional  quid  pro 
quo  of  oil  for  water.  If  Iraq  is  willing  to  provide  equivalent  resources  of  oil,  water  can  be  provided  in  return.  The 
basic  principle  of  the  Harmon  Doctrine  where  the  upstream  riparian  owns  the  water  and  controls  its  distribution 
(Lowi,  1993)  is  often  cited  by  Turkey.  Iraq  claims  Prior  Appropriation  rights  to  historical  use  of  the  Euphrates  and 
sees  no  ties  whatsoever  with  oil  resources. 

Issues  between  Iraq  and  Syria  are  historical  competitions  over  regional  strength  and  authority.  Both 
political  systems  and  leaders  are  striving  to  represent  a  Middle  East  agenda.  The  1975  escalation  and  tensions  over 
the  reduction  of  the  Euphrates  flow  devolved  to  a  Syria  -  Iraq  conflict  that  reflected  a  struggle  for  power  and  control 
much  more  than  over  the  water  itself.  While  Turkey  controlled  a  significant  part  of  the  flow  quantity,  Turkey  was 
noticeably  absent  from  the  conflict. 

Finally,  Syria  has  been  an  active  supporter  of  several  insurgency  groups  directed  at  the  destabilization  of 
the  Turkish  ctatp;  Most  visible  and  successful  of  these  groups,  the  PKK  has  had  Syrian  shelter  and  support  for  many 
years.  The  tensions  over  Kurdish  nationalism  and  Turkish  sovereignty  dominate  the  relationships  between  Turkey 
and  Syria.  Arab  and  Israeli  issues  dominate  the  regional  relationships  as  Turkey  again  holds  an  upstream  riparian 
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position  relative  to  Syria,  Jordan  and  Israel.  In  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  River  and  the  GAP  project,  support  of 
destabilizing  elements  dominates  the  relationship. 

Security  in  the  Tigris  Euphrates  Basin  is  complex,  and  a  casual  analysis  often  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  During  the  author’s  travel  through  the  region  in  the  summer  of  1997  a  lack  of  reliable  data  was  apparent. 
The  parties  have  taken  dramatically  different  positions  on  water  questions.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  there  is  an 
attempt  to  answer  six  critical  questions: 

-When  will  the  GAP  be  fully  developed,  and  when  will  it  begin  to  take  a  toll  in  downstream  neighbors?  As  part  of 
this  question,  will  the  GAP,  as  designed  and  fully  constructed,  cause  a  downstream  water  shortage  during  normal 
use  or  under  conditions  of  drought? 

-What  is  Turkey’s  real  ability  to  use  the  GAP  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy?  Can  the  flow  of  water  leaving 
Turkey  be  manipulated?  If  so,  how  quickly  and  what  impact  will  it  have  on  hydropower  generation  and  irrigation 
systems  in  the  region? 

-What  is  the  potential  for  an  agreement  on  allocation  of  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates?  Will  international 
law  provide  guidance  or  assistance  in  reaching  an  agreement? 

-Instability  analysis:  What  is  the  potential  for  Iraq  and  Syria  to  use  the  GAP  as  a  cause  celebre  or  causus  belli? 

What  is  the  likelihood  of  these  countries  to  develop  a  united  front  towards  Turkey?  Would  Iraq  or  Syria  act 
unilaterally?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  potential  for  conflict?  Militarily,  what  is  the  likely  outcome  of  a  conflict? 

-What  are  the  alternative  scenarios  for  regional  tension  and  instability  over  water,  looking  ahead  to  the  year  20 1 0? 
Considering  all  the  factors  cited  above,  what  is  the  most  probable  scenario  in  2010? 

-What  should  be  the  direction  of  US  foreign  policy  in  support  of  peace  in  the  region,  and  a  basin  wide  water 
allocation  arrangement? 
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SUBMARINE  NUCLEAR  REACTORS  IN  RUSSIA’S  NORTHERN  FLEET: 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERNS 

Dr.  Charles  Krupnick 

USAFA  34*  Education  Squadron 

Executive  Summary 


One  of  the  legacies  of  the  Cold  War  is  the  environmental  damage  or  potential  hazard  created  by  nuclear 
programs  in  both  the  West  and  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  The  United  States  is  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  clean  up 
the  damage  created  by  its  nuclear  weapons  program;  Russia  has  enormous  problems  as  well  but  is  much  less  able  to 
cope  with  them.  A  particular  danger  is  posed  by  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  still  contained  in  reactors  onboard  Russian 
decommissioned  submarines  or  that  has  been  removed  from  submarine  reactors  and  placed  in  temporary  storage 
locations.  Submarines  are  being  decommissioned  at  a  rapid  rate  with  no  plan  in  place  for  proper  defueling  or 
dismantlement.  Millions  of  curies  of  radioactivity,  approaching  the  amounts  released  in  the  Chernobyl  disaster,  may 
be  vulnerable  to  accident;  Northwest  Russia,  where  many  of  the  submarines  are  located,  has  been  called  “a 
Chernobyl  in  slow-motion.” 

The  international  community  became  engaged  with  the  Russian  submarine  spend  fuel  hazard  in  the  early- 
1990s  when  Russia  confirmed  rumors  about  dumping  reactor  cores  and  other  high-level  radioactive  waste  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  a  particularly  fragile  eco-system.  Although  Russia  has  halted  this  practice.  Northwest  Russia  has 
approximately  seventy  decommissioned  submarines  with  their  fuel  installed  moored  at  various  locations  along  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  tens  of  thousands  of  removed  spent  fuel  assemblies  in  temporary  storage.  Some  of  these  are  very 
close  to  the  Norwegian  border  and  a  cause  for  significant  concern  for  Norwegians. 

The  hazards  posed  by  all  of  this  spent  fuel  is  hard  to  quantify  precisely,  in  part  because  Russia  has  not 
provided  technical  data  to  the  West  for  analysis.  It  is  not  an  immediate  crisis  that  should  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  projects,  such  as  shutting  down  the  Chemobyl-style  nuclear  reactors  still  in  use  in  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  It 
is  a  major  problem,  however,  that  should  be  addressed  on  a  priority  basis  and  with  substantial  commitment  from 
both  Russia  and  the  international  community. 

Key  elements  of  a  so-called  defueling  chain  must  be  put  in  place  before  much  progress  can  be  made.  These 
include  construction  of  defueling  ships,  construction  of  interim  storage  in  Northwest  Russia,  improvement  in  rail 
transport  to  the  Mayak  reprocessing  facility  in  the  Southern  Urals,  reprocessing  and  interim  storage  at  Mayak,  and 
establishment  of  a  permanent  storage  site.  Several  of  these  are  being  addressed  by  the  international  community, 
particularly  Norway,  and  may  be  completed  in  the  near  future.  Further  action  is  being  held  up  by  difficulties 
common  to  all  organizations  trying  to  do  business  in  Russia,  by  the  “...  lack  of  any  legal  structure  to  safeguard  their 
investments  and  their  contracts  and  the  combination  of  anarchy  and  corruption  in  the  taxation  system.”  Of  particular 
concern  is  legal  and  financial  liability.  Moving  nuclear  spent  fuel  is  a  hazardous  procedure;  a  spent  fuel  accident 
could  cause  widespread  damage  and  lead  to  enormous  financial  claims,  reminiscent  of  the  Bhopal  disaster  in  India. 
Norway  in  particular  is  pressing  Russia  for  blanket  exclusion  from  liability  for  the  assistance  it  hopes  to  give  with 
spent  fuel  problems;  Russia  wants  to  treat  each  case  separately  and  complains  about  being  singled  out  on  liability 
matters. 


The  United  States  is  engaged  in  Russia’s  radioactive  waste  problem  on  a  number  of  fronts,  including  the 
Murmansk  Trilateral  Initiative  to  expand  Russia’s  liquid  waste  purification  capacity  and  the  Arctic  Military 
Environmental  Cooperation  (AMEC)  program.  Of  six  current  AMEC  projects,  the  most  important  is  the  design  and 
construction  of  new-styie  spent  fuel  storage  and  transport  containers.  These  will  first  be  used  to  store  the  damaged 
nuclear  icebreaker  spent  fuel  from  the  service  ship  Lepse,  perhaps  the  single  greatest  environmental  hazard  in  the 
region.  The  new  containers  may  also  be  used  for  submarine  spent  fuel.  More,  however,  could  certainly  be  done. 
Although  U.S.  engagement  with  Russia  on  science  and  technology  issues  is  substantial,  particularly  through  the 
Gore-Chemomyrdin  Commission  (GCC)  and  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program  (CTRP  or  Nunn-Lugar), 
relatively  little  funding  and  high-level  attention  has  been  given  to  the  submarine  spent  fuel  issue. 
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International  regimes,  such  as  the  IAEA  Contact  Experts  Group  on  radioactive  waste  in  Russia,  are  doing  a 
good  job  at  improving  communications,  at  keeping  the  issue  in  front  of  governments  and  the  public  at  large,  and  at 
tracking  work  in  progress.  International  business  alliances  are  beginning  to  form  that  may  allow  a  systems  approach 
to  the  problem  and  perhaps  finally  to  create  a  plan  agreed  to  by  all  parties.  No  single  part  of  the  defueling  chain  or 
its  supporting  requirements  is  mysterious  or  unachievable,  but  the  interrelation  of  technical,  bureaucratic,  legal,  and 
funding  constraints  has  made  significant  progress  very  hard.  Any  time  and  effort  made  to  overcome  the  bottlenecks 
is  certainly  worthwhile.  To  quote  former  Russian  security  chief  Alexander  Lebed:  “Today  we  cannot  find  tens  of 
billions  of  rubles  [to  remedy  the  spent  fuel  problem],  tomorrow  we  will  be  looking  for  tens  of  billions  of  rubles  to 
liquidate  the  consequences ....  What  will  we  do  when  the  devil  is  loose? 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY  IN  THE  CZECH  REPUBLIC: 
CONCERNS  AND  THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  CONFLICT 

Capt  Paul  J.  Valley 

USAFA  Department  of  Biology 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Since  the  1989  Velvet  Revolution  and  the  1993  Velvet  Divorce,  the  Czech  Republic  has 
made  great  strides,  both  economically  and  environmentally,  in  becoming  a  stable,  yet  improving 
state  in  transition  to  democracy.  By  way  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  industrial  reforms, 
the  new  Czech  Republic  has  no  doubt  been  revitalized.  This  revitalization,  however,  brought 
along  with  it  some  negative  environmental  impacts. 

Automobiles,  industries,  and  power  plants  continue  to  emit  significant  amounts  of 
pollutants  into  the  air  and  water,  although  serious  technological  and  legislative  efforts  continue 
to  reduce  these  emissions.  Coal  mining,  as  well,  continues  to  destroy  thousands  of  acres  of 
Czech  lands,  although  reclamation  efforts  are  greatly  reducing  these  impacts.  Although  problems 
persist,  the  Czech  Republic  is  committed  to  continuing  their  battle  against  air  and  water 
pollution,  poor  waste  management  practices,  and  the  needless  destmction  of  nature. 

The  Czech  Republic  has  incorporated  several  new  industrial  technologies  and  has  received 
outside  assistance,  from  other  European  countries  and  the  US,  in  the  form  of  informational, 
technological,  and  financial  support.  This  has  been  especially  beneficial  in  the  Republic's  clean¬ 
up  efforts  and  in  their  quest  for  new  economical,  efficient,  and  environmentally  safe  alternative 
energy  sources  for  the  country.  Privatization  in  the  Republic  has  aided  in  these  efforts  internally 
as  well.  Private  reclamation  companies  are  providing  a  much  needed,  and  effective,  service  to 
the  country  as  they  work  toward  solving  and  "fixing"  many  environmental  problems. 

Also,  adding  to  the  Czech  Republic's  advancements  in  environmental  improvement 
efforts  are  new  pieces  of  federal  legislation,  particularly:  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1991,  the 
amended  Water  Management  Act  of  1992,  the  Czech  National  Council  Act  on  the  Protection  of 
Nature  and  the  Landscape  of  1992,  the  Waste  Management  Act  of  1992,  and  the  Waste  Control 
Act  of  1997. 

I  believe  that  a  shift  to  natural  gas  and  nuclear  power  will  further  decrease  the  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  pollutants  in  the  air,  and  provide  a  more  efficient  means  of  energy 
production.  Shifting  the  strucmre  of  primary  energy  sources  in  the  Czech  Republic  to 
qiialitatively  better  fuels,  along  with  Ae  gradual  introduction  of  less  energy-consuming 
technologies  and  the  opening  of  the  Temelin  Nuclear  Power  Plant,  will  eventually  replace  most 
of  the  output  of  coal-buming  power  plants. 

Political  and  environmental  activist  groups,  in  particular  Greenpeace  and  smaller  local 
activist  groups,  have  gathered  momentum  in  recent  years.  Several  groups  have  protested  the 
construction  of  the  Temelin  Nuclear  Power  Plant,  and  they  continue  to  do  so.  Internal 
confrontations  have  risen  with  environmental  groups  providing  more  information  about  the 
environment  to  the  Czech  general  public.  The  potential  for  fiorther  increases  in  internal  conflict 
may  rise  with  advancements  made  in  nuclear  technologies,  planning,  and  construction;  and 
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although  not  a  major  problem  at  this  time,  should  be  considered  an  increasingly  possible  threat  in 
the  coming  months  and  years. 

The  Czech  Republic's  current  relationships  with  its  neighboring  countries  have  been 
strengthened  through  a  series  of  negotiations  and  signings  of  bilateral  agreements  concerning  air 
and  water  pollution  (particularly  with  Poland  and  Germany  in  dealing  with  the  Black  Triangle 
region),  waste  management,  and  nature  protection.  Overall,  relationships  with  Poland  and 
Germany  are  solid;  and  although  there  are  major  philosophical  differences  with  Slovakia  in 
terms  of  how  to  best  approach  the  democratization  and  marketization  of  their  countries,  Czech- 
Slovak  diplomatic  ties  remain  stable. 

Of  concern  at  the  international  level  is  Austria's  protesting  of  the  construction  of  the 
Temelin  Nuclear  Power  Plant.  Since  Austria  is  a  non-nuclear  state  and  propagates  negative 
information  about  nuclear  power  to  its  citizens  and  to  other  countries,  one  can  see  the  reason  for 
concern.  To  this  point,  there  have  been  no  political  or  military  threats,  or  injurious 
confrontations,  but  concerns  seem  to  be  rising  as  the  operational  date  of  the  new  Temelin  reactor 
site  approaches  (scheduled  for  1998  or  1999). 

The  Czech  Republic's  infrastructure  appears  to  be  intact  and  is  successfully  supporting 
the  environmental  issues  facing  the  Republic  today.  I  was  impressed  with  the  Czech  Republic's 
rapid  economic  and  environmental  developments,  and  with  their  efforts  to  consistently  improve 
upon  cxirrent  environmental  initiatives.  The  supportive  relationships  between  neighboring 
countries,  government  agencies,  private  reclamation  companies,  and  industries  were  also 
impressive.  Despite  the  Czech  Republic's  strong  start  in  terms  of  economic  development  and  its 
battle  against  environmental  problems,  continued  foreign  support  and  investment  will 
undoubtedly  be  necessary  for  the  Czech  Republic  to  reach  the  level  of  other  westernized 
countries.  Although  I  foresee  no  imminent  major  areas  of  concern  involving  the  potential  for 
internal  or  international  conflict,  certain  events  and  relationships  do  warrant  continued 
monitoring. 
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Appendix  B 

Briefings 


1997  Research  Conference 


DECISIVENESS 


AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER: 
DECISIVE  INSTRUMENT  OF 
NATIONAL  POWER 

MAJ  PEGGY  PALMER 
ACSC  RESEARCH:  97-0517 
INSS  PROJECT:  USAF  POLICY 


•  THE  DECISIVE  ELEMENT  OF 
NATIONAL  POWER 

-  BE  THE  ONLY  MILITARY  lOP  USED, 

-  IN  ACHIEVING  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE 
CONFLICT,  AND, 

-  TO  HAVE  DONE  SO  IN  A  RELATIVELY 
SHORT  TIME. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PROBLEM 

•  MORE  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS  IN 
FUTURE  DUE  TO  WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION 

•  IMPORTANT  TO  KNOW  WHEN  AIR 
AND  SPACE  POWER  CAN  RESOLVE 
CONFLICT 

^  GLOBAL,  QUICK,  AND  MINIMUM 
CASUALTIES 


APPROACH 

•  ANALYZE  FIVE  HISTORICAL 
CONFLICTS 

-  WWII  GERMANY  AND  JAPAN,  KOREA, 
VIETNAM,  AND  DESERT  STORM 

•  DEFINE  ELEMENTS  OF  DECISIVENESS 

•  CONDITIONS  FOR  DECISIVENESS 

•  PLANNING  TOOLS 


FOUR  DETERMINANTS  OF 
DECISIVENESS 


CAN  MIL  lOP  CAUSE  ENEMY  TO 
ACCEPT  OUR  NATIONAL  OBJECTIVES? 


lOP 

EFFECTIVENESS 


y  CONSTRAINTS 


DEOSIVENESS 
IF  TIMELY  END,  COST  ACCEPTABLE  AND 
VULNERABILITY  TO  AIR  PERCEIVED 


lOP  EFFECTIVENESS 


•  preniion  (inded  nuinttions 

•  diyvidduertclimue  in  Middle 
Ejot  (jood  w«nthcr/ctcar  ildci 
fcnenlly) 

WUt  detert  tcotnptiy 
^xntn]  Kuree  orau^y  wiili 
limited  tnnqtoitation 
•rorw»dbuin{ 

•mechuized  foreo 

-political  iaolation  (no  npeipower 

wpplier) 

-Mphijticaicd  US  air  and  apace 
recoftnataMDce  and  aurveillaace 
ayaktna 

■htth  inteniity  conflict 
•induatrialized  atate  (high  value 
taigeu) 

•defenae  aupprenion  (gained 
Riiddk  altitudea) 

-tnediuffl  power 
-abofi  duration 

•no  target  reihictionc  (until  bwiker) 
-  6  month  buildi^ 


-  SCUDa  aa  a  political  requirement 
•  dug  ht  enemy 


COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 


Removal  of  US 
troops,  and 
tenqioraiy  halt 
of  aggression 


Liberation  of 
Kuwait  and 
promoting 
stability  in  the 
regim 


lost  (large  numbers  of 
pcqjle,  namely  gucnillas 
dic^  but  this  was  an 
acceptable  price  to  pay  by 
the  W  for  dieir  ultimate 
objective  of  reunification) 


Modciatc/High  (7i%)  - 
Meant  destruction  of 
majority  of  military 
equipment  meaning 
reduction  in  perceived  and 
actual  power  in  Gulfi'givc 
up  ocoqiied  Kuwait 


to  withdraw  and  was 
allowed  to  keqr  NVA 
troops  in  South  Vietnam 
(both  enabling  die  eventual 
t^cover) 


state  not  threatened— retains 
national  sovereignty 


VULNERABILITY  TO  AIR 
AND  SPACE  ATTACK 

ENEMY’S  PERCEPTION  OF 
VULNERABILITY  TO  AIR  ATTACK 
IMPORTANT 

-  CAN  BE  KEY  TURNING  POINT  IN 
CONFLICT 

-  CAN  RESULT  IN  ACCEPTANCE  OF  US 
NATIONAL  POLICY  OBJECTIVES 

•  wwn  JAPAN 


TIMELY  END  OF  CONFLICT 

■  DECISIVENESS  IMPLIES  ENDING 
CONFLICT  IN  A  RELATIVELY  SHORT 
TIME 

■  AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER  USED  OVER 
THE  COURSE  OF  A  PROTRACTED 
WAR  OR  A  WAR  OF  ATTRITION  WILL 
NOT  BE  DECISIVE 


LEVEL  OF  DETERMINANTS 


p  f  ^  i  4  y  wMu  SBO  ^  ty  n 


LEVEL  OF  DETERMINANTS 


OF 

NATIONAL 

OBJECTIVES 


VULNERA¬ 
BILITY  TO 
AIR  POWER 


EFFECTIVE¬ 

NESS 


ONFLICT  METRIC  METRIC  METRIC  METRIC  METRIC 
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LEVEL  OF  DETERMINANT 
MATRIX  RESULTS 

PLANNING  TOOL 

AIR  &  SPACE  POWER  HIGH 

DECISIVENESS  PROBABILITY  WHEN: 

-  LESS  SEVERE  US  NAT’L  SECURITY  OBJs 

•  ENEMY  ACCEPTANCE  AT  LOWER  COST 

-  ENEMY  PERCEIVED  HIGH 
VULNERABIUTY  TO  AIR/SPACE  POWER 

-  HIGH  MIL  lOP  EFFECTIVENESS 


LEVEL  OF  DETERMINANT 
MATRIX  RESULTS 

DEGREE  OF  FACTORS  CONTINUED: 

-  HIGHER  CAUSE-EFFECT  LINKAGE 
^  NATURE  OF  CONFLICT  IS  MORE 

SYMMETRICAL 

-  CONFLICT  CAN  END  IN  A  RELATIVELY 
SHORT  TIME 

-  FEW  POLITICAL  CONSTRAINTS 
LIMITING  AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER 


DECISIVENESS  FLOW 
DIAGRAM 

•  PLANNING  TOOL 

-  DECISION  TREE  TO  DETERMINE  IF 
DECISIVENESS  CONDITIONS  EXIST  FOR 
A  GIVEN  CONFLICT 

•  SEQUENCE  OF  STEPS  WHICH 
TERMINATE  IN  A  BRANCH 

-  “NO”  TO  ANY  CONDITION  DECREASES 
PROBABILITY  THAT  AIR/SPACE  POWER 
WILL  BE  IHE  DECISIVE  INSTRUMENT 


NOT  DECISIVE  | 


CAN  AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER  COERCE 
ENEMY  TO  ACCEPT  OUR  CONFLICT’S 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  OBJECTIVES? 


IS  NATURE  OF  CONFLICT  SUCH 
THAT  AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER  IS 
APPLICABLE  AND  ACCEPTABLE? 


IS  THERE  A  PREDICTIVE  MODEL 
(CAUSE-EFFECT)  SHOWING 
WHICH  NODES  WILL  YIELD  THE 
DESIRED  MILITARY  EFFECT  AND 


Joint  Vision  2010 

Focused  Logistics 
&  Air  Mobility 

Lt  Col  Dave  Estep 


VERVIEW 


JV2010 

Focused  Logistics 
Air  Mobility 
Key  Concepts 
Challenges 


Overarching  Principles 
Strategic  Guidance 
Implementation  Plan 
Operational  Concepts 


Operational  Concept 
Roadmap  and  Implementation 
Supporting  Initiatives 
Tenets  of  Focused  Logistics 


The  fusion  of  information,  logistics, 
and  transportation  to  provide 
rapid  crisis  response, 
to  track  and  shift  assets, 
even  while  enroute, 
and  to  deliver  tailored  packages  and 
sustainment  directly  at  the  strategic, 
operational  and  tactical 
level  of  operations. 


•  JRSO&I  •  GCSS 

•  JTAV  •  GTN 

•  LOTS  •  JFAST 

•  Agile  Combat  •  AIT 

Support  •  GATM 

•  Lean  Logistics  •  AEF 
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TENETI 


s 

FOCUSED  LOGISTICS 

•  Joint  Deployment/Rapid  Distribution 

•  Information  Fusion 

•  Joint  Theater  Logistics  Command  and  Control 

•  Multinational  Logistics 

•  Joint  Health  Services  Support 

•  Agile  Infrastructure 


ATR  MOBILITY 

•  DTS  and  Air  Mobility 

•  Rapid  Crisis  Response 

•  Asset  Visibility 

•  Precision  Delivery 


KEY  CONCEPTS 


•  The  Logistics  System 

•  Real  Time  Air  Mobility 


People^nits/Equipment/Sui: 

TwMO>rmnatlMu  • 

plies 

TbMtor  1 

Kmfttmtf  > 

DbMtaciM  • 

1  OtpM/  •<vpiy  !  DtCHMvTraaiIMftaaMi 

,  Ia4wlfy  ,  Sjnteat  SyaWM 

A  ' 

Depot  1  1 

‘"'“aJ _ _ 1 _ A 

\  \  Foxhole 

1  Base 

1  yShip 

In-Process  In-Storage  In-Transit  In-Theater 

Figure  1 


Briefing:  Vulnerability  of  U.S.  Financial  Markets  to  an  IW 

Attack 


Major  Mark  M.  Nickson 
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INFORMATION  WARFARE 

PURPOSE 

•  IDENTIFY  POTENTIAL 

VULNERABILITY  OF  US 

VULNERABILITIES  OF  US  FINANCIAL 

FINANCIAL  MARKETS  TO  AN 

MARKETS  TO  IW  ATTACK 

IW  ATTACK 

•  RECOMMEND  APPROACH  TO 

SAFEGUARDING  US  MARKETS 

Major  Mar1<  M.  Nickson 

Commander,  34  CCS 

THESIS 

US  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

•  IT  HAS  FUNDAMENTALLY 

•  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

TRANSFORMED  US  FINANCIAL 

IMPACT 

MARKETS 

«  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  OF 

•  Nil  BECOMES  A  KEY  COG  TO 

TRANSACTIONS 

ATTACK 

»  DECREASED  COST  OF  COORDINATION 

•  MULTIDISCIPLINARY  APPROACH 

WILL  REDUCE  VULNERABILITIES 

»  INCREASED  LEVEL  OF 

SOPHISTICATION 

MANAGERIAL 


GOVERNMENT 


•  VULNERABILITY  AND  RISK 
ASSESSMENT 

•  SEPARATION  OF  DUTIES 

•  STRINGENT  ACCESS  CONTROLS 

•  AUDIT  TRAILS 

•  WRITTEN  POLICIES 

•  WRITTEN  CONTINGENCY  PLANS 

•  CERT  TEAM 

•  TRAINING _ 


•  100  PERCENT  REPORTING 

•  Nil  THREAT  CENTER 

•  CRYPTOGRAPHIC  POLICIES 

•  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 


CONCLUSION 


•  NO  PANACEA  -  JUST  COMMON 
SENSE 
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Briefing:  An  Examination  of  the  Concept  and  its  Potential 
Effect  on  Intelligence  Collection 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Cathy  A.  Dreher 
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An  Examination  of  the  Concept  and 
its  Potential  Effect  on  Intelligence 
Collection 

Presented  by: 

LtCol  Cathy  A.  Dreher 


•  Research  Methodology 

•  Research  Findings 

•  Recommendations 


Uacluiificd 


•  Looking  to  the  Future  of  Warfare 

•  Conversation  with  ACSI 

•  Personal  Interest  in  Systems  Technology 


•  Review  of  the  Literature 

-  Internet 
”  Library 
-NDU 

•  Interviews 

-  Questionnaire 

•  Formal  NDU  Class 


•  Plethora  of  Data 

•  Computer  Crime  on  the  rise 

•  U.S.  Intelligence  Collection  is  Vulnerable 
-  “  Trusted  Agent”  Threat 


•  Assigned  Personnel 

-  Espionage 

-  Network  Vulnerabilities 

•  Numerous  Means  of  Transmission 
-FAX 

-  Diskette 

-  E-mail 


-  Information  Terrorist 

-  Rogue  Nations 


Uulurifisd 


Uaduiined 


Hackers 

-  Thrill  Seekers 

-  Malicious  Intent 


•  Stealing  Information 

•  Corrupting  Information 

•  Destroying  Information 


•  Numerous  Targets  available 

-  Both  DoD  &  Civilian  Community  Involved 

•  Financial 

•  Communications 

•  Transportation 

•  Medical 

•  U.S.  Actively  Involved  in  Countering 
Threat 


UBclauiried 


•  Find  IW  Offensive  &  Defensive  Options 

-  Suggestion  Program 

-  Think  Outside  the  Box 

•  Mandate  Info  Sharing  between  Agencies 

-  Collaborative  Production  Environment 


Growing  Vulnerabilities  Within  the  US 

Many  Hackers  Are  Caught  -  What  About 

the  Successful  Ones 

Long  Term  Study 

Databases  Built 

Insidious  by  Nature 


Derive  Common  IW  Language 

“  Services  and  Public 

Increase  Training  and  Awareness 

“  Public  and  DoD 

Identify  Foreign  Vulnerabilities 

-  build  databases 

Study  Lessons  Learned 


Uacluitfird 


Briefing:  Dual  Containment  and  Iran:  Understanding  and 

Assessing  U.S.  Policy 


Peter  J.  Bunce 
Derek  F.  Offer 
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REGIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


REGIONAL  STRATEGY 


•  Iraq  -  Comply  with  all  relevant  UNSCRs 

•  Iran  -  Change  behavior  in  key  areas 

-  Efforts  to  obtain  WMD  and  missiles 

-  Support  for  terrorism  and  groups  that  oppose 
peace  process 

-  Attempts  to  undermine  friendly  regional 
governments 

-  Dismal  human  rights  record 


Containment  of  threat  from  Iran/Iraq; 
limit,  isolate  aggressive  vioient  behavior 

Engagement  with  regional  friends; 
demonstrate  commitment  to  Gulf 
security 


ENGAGEMENT 


TIER  I  -  Strengthen  defense  capabilities  of 
individual  states 

TIER  II  -  Promote  regional  GCC  and  inter-Arab 
defense  cooperation 

TIER  III  -  Enhance  ability  of  western 
forces  to  return  in  a  crisis 


SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

•  7,000  miles  distant 

•  No  formal  regional  alliances 

•  No  standing  arrangements  -  AD  HOC 

•  No  permanent  U.S.  bases 


THE  REALITY  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  IRAN 

•  Weapons  of  mass  destruction 

•  Terrorism  and  political  or  religious 
assassination 


SgUCnSDWUCLeARFAaUTKSANOPOWTSty^TRAWSSHlWWgHT 


Middle  East  peace  process  obstruction 
Destabilizing  neighbors 
Human  rights 


POLICY  FAILURES 

Russia’s  nuclear  reactor  contract  with  Iran 
Bushier  reactor 

China’s  “peaceful  nuclear  cooperation”  with  Iran 

-  Isotope  separation  unit 

-  Enrichment  technology 

-  Research  reactor 

Unilateral  vice  multilateral  embargo 
E.U.  rejection  of  extra-territoriality 


POLICY  FAILURES  (cont’d) 

•  Support  for  terrorist  organizations 

•  Continued  inflammatory  rhetoric 

•  Rushdie  Fatwa 


TOWARD  A  MORE 
COHERENT  STRATEGY 

Dual  Containment  as  a  “Holding  Action” 
Winds  of  change 

-  Hardliners 

-  Changing  of  the  guard 

-  Calls  for  changing  course 

-  Mykonos  verdict 

-  Iranian  domestic  politics 

Tier  prioritization  of  vital  concerns 


COMPETITIVE  STRATEGY 

STEP  1:  No  nukes 

STEP  2:  Collective  action  on  terrorism 
STEP  3:  No  resurgent  Iraq 
STEP  4:  Delivery  system  denial 
STEP  5:  Incremental  dialogue 

STEP  6:  Encouragement  of  pragmatists 
and  youth 


“U.S  policy  must  be  the  art  of  the 
possible,  not  the  posturing  of  the 
impractical.’’ 


Anthony  Cordesman 
March  2, 1995 


Briefing:  Future  Security  Assistance  and  Military 
Cooperation  in  Africa 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Karl  Prinslow 
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IMET 


IMET  ...provides  U.S.  training  on  a  grant  basis  to 
students  from  allied  and  friendly  nations.  IMET  is 
an  investment  in  ideas  and  people  which  has  an 
overall  positive  impact  on  the  numerous  people 
trained. 

Objectives: 

-  encourage  effective  mutually  beneficial  relations 
and  increased  understanding 

-  improving  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  utilize  their 
resources/materiel 

-  increase  awareness  of  human  rights 


Navy  Security  Assistance  Programs 

•  PKO  Course  at  NWC 

•  Mobile  Education  Teams  -  Center  for  Civil 
Mil  Relations 

•  Masters  Course  at  NFS 

•  Senior  Course  at  NFS 

-  2  week  on  civil  military  relations 

•  Dept  of  Navy  Collaborative  Efforts 
“  $1.6  billion  in  collaborative  R&D 


IMET  cont’d 

•  Restriction  on  High  Income  Countries 

-  over  S2349  per  c^ita  income 

-  now  in  Foreign  Assist  Appropriations  Act 

-  elimim^  IMET  for  Austria,  Finland,  ROK,  Singapore,  Spain 

•  Other  Restrictions 

-  Ind(»iesia 

-  Zaire,  Liberia 

“  Sierra  Leone???? 

•  “full  exposure  to  how  the  U.S.  military  perfonns  as  a  professional, 
highly  rwpected  institution  in  a  civil,  democratic  society  governed  by 
die  rule  of  law” 

•  Beware  of  TRADOC  cuts 

•  NON-govemmcntal  workers  can  now  attend  E-IMET 


Excess  Defense  Articles  (EDA) 

•  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  EDA  on  a  grant 
basis 

•  Must  be  preferable  to  sale 

•  Non-interference  with  industry 

•  Priority  to  NATO  and  major  non-NATO  allies 

•  No  cost  transportation  of  EDA  is  authorized 


Security  Assistance  Components 
“Non-Standard” 

•  Military  to  Military  cooperation 

•  Mil-to-Mil  relations 

•  JCS  Exercises 

•  MEDCAF,  MEDRETE,  MEDFLAG 

•  Exercise  Related  Construction 


Briefing:  The  Threat  in  2012  to  U.S.  Interests  in  Northeast 
Asia  Following  Korean  Reunification 

Major  David  Johnston 
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Key  Military  Hardware 
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The  Threat 


Aging  World  Population 
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General  Trends  in  the  Year  2012 


!  m  Korea  will  be  stabilized  and  growing 

I  m  Japan  will  be  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
f  upswing 

:  m  China  will  be  struggling  with  a  stalled 
economy 

^  m  Russia  will  be  highly  focused  on  Europe 
m  The  IJ,S.  will  be  struggling  to  maintain  its 
•  world  dominance 


m  Growth  of  Chinese  Military/Economic 
Power 

*  Conflict  Among  U,S,  Allies 
m  Trouble  in  the  Middle  East 
m  Trouble  in  Soudieast  Asia 


Briefing:  Space  Operations  for  the  Century:  A 
Functional  Approach 

Major  David  R.  Levy 
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Space  Operations  for  the  21st  Century 

A  Functional  Approach 

Major  David  R.  Levy,  USAF 
ACSC  Class  97 

presented  to:  USAF  INSS 
USAF  Academy 
13  November  1997 


author's  address: 
CM0C/J3CS-B 
CMAS.  CO  80914-6033 
DSN  268-4401 


Thesis 


A  single,  centralized  military  space  agency 
is  most  effective  &  efficient  approach  for 
organizing  space  operations _ ^ 

•  Present  Air  Force  doctrine  doctrine  & 
approach  is  flawed: 

»  air  &  space  are  a  “continuum”;  same  principles  apply 
»  can  smoothly  transition  from  air  &  space  force  to  space 
&  air  force 

•  Present  space  organization  approach  is 
convoluted 


Motivation 

•  Dwindling  resources/downsizing 

•  Increasing  importance  of  space 

•  Rapidly  changing  technology 

•  Warfighter  concerns  for  responsiveness 

•  Emerging  mission  areas: 

-  Ballistic  missile  defense 

-  Space  control 

-  Force  projection  from  space? 


Types  of  Doctrine  (Drew  &  snow; 


•  Fundamental 

•  Environmental 

•  Organizational 


Present  Air  Force  space  doctrine  appears 
organizationally  derived  to  keep  air  and 
space  together 


Present  Air  Force  Doctrine 

>AFM  1-1  (Mar  92): 

-  aerospace  is  a  “continuum"  that  “begins  at 
the  earth’s  surfece  and  extends  upward 
toward  infinity” 

-  Elevation  provides  potential  energy  and 
observational  advantages  of  the  high 
ground 

-  trying  to  separate  air  and  space  is 
“equivalent  to  saying  that  submarines  and 
surface  ships  should  be  in  separate  force 
structures” 


Summary  ofAFM  1-1 

•  Characterstics  of 

•  Tenets  of  Aerospace 

Aerospace  Systems: 

Power: 

-  speed 

-  Centralized  control/ 

-  Range 

decentralized 

-  Flexibility 

execution 

•  Advantages  of  the 

-  Flexibility/versatility 

-  Priority 

vertical  dimension: 

-  Perspective 

~  Synergy 
-  Balance 

-  Speed 

-  Concentration 

-  Range 

-  Persistence 

-  Maneuvabillty 

Summary  ofAFM  1-1 


•  Characterstics  of 
Aerospace  Systems: 

-  Speed 

-  Range 

“  BexibilifY 

•  Advantages  of  the 
vertical  dimension: 

-  Perspective 

-  Speed 

-  Range 


•  Tenets  of  Aerospace 
Power: 


decentralized 

execution 


FiexibmtVi 

Priority 

Synergy 

Balance 


-  Persistence 


AFDD-4  (draft  10Jul96) 
Space  Operations  Doctrine 
I  Attributes  of  space  power 
-  Global  coverage 


-  Effectiveness 
-S' 


Joint  Pub  3-14  (draft  15  April  92) 
Jt.  Doctrine  TTP  for  Space  Operations 

•  “space  as  a  unique  operating  medium” 

•  “the  uitimate  objective  of  space 
operations  is  the  effective  employment 
of  space  capabiiities  in  support  of  land, 
sea  and  air  operations.. 

•  Attributes  of  space  environment: 

-  extent  -  radiation 

-  vantage  -  temperature 

~  gravity  -  propagation 

-  composition 


Some  reality 

•  Space  operations  air  operations 

Differences: 

•  Environmental: 

•  Technological 

-  long  ranges 

-  complex  &  costly  for 

-  radiation  propagation 

launch  &  long  life 

-  weightlessness 

-  operational  control 

-  vacuum 

demanding 

•  Operational 

-  fragile 

-  orbital  mechanics 

•  Political 

-  maneuver  costs 

-  open  skies 

-  limited  reconfig. 

-  sanctuary  (to  date) 

-  becoming  conjested 

Suggested  doctrine 

•  Space  attributes 

•  Employment 

-  direct  vantage 

considerations 

>  global  access 

-  Protection 

-  endurance 

-  Standardization 

-  synchronization 

>  Centralized  space 
control 

Future  trends 

•  Lots  of  studies: 

-  Spacecast  2020 

-  New  World  Vistas 

-  Air  Force  2025 

•  Basic  points 

-  greater  US  reliance  on  space 

-  exploding  proliferation  of  space  systems 

-  microminiaturization 

-  lower  access  costs  to  space 


Spacecast  2020  Top  Systems 

1.  Refueled  Trans-Atm  Veh  (TAV)  12.  Sp-based  High  Energy  Laser 

2.  Orbital  Transfer  Vehicle  (OTV)  System 

3.  Orbital  Maneuvering  Veh  (0MV)‘*3-  Kinetic  Energy  Weapon  Sys 

4.  Space  Modular  Systems  1 4.  High  Powered  Microwave  Sys 

6.  Global  Surv.,  Recon  &  Tgt  Sys  15.  Particle  Beam  Weapon  Sys 

6.  Super  Global  Positioning  Sys  1®-  Weather  C3  System 

7.  Space  T raffle  Control  System  1 7 .  Solar  Mirror  System 

8.  Weather  Forecasting  System  18-  Asteroid  Detection  System 

9.  Sp-based  Solar  Mon  &  Alert  Sat  19*  Asteroid  Negation  System 
Sys 

10.  Ionospheric  Forecast  Sys  yellow  -spacelift  (1'4] 

1 1 .  Holographic  Projector  green-  force  enhancement  (5.6.8.1 6,17) 

white  -  on-orbit  support  (7.9,10,18) 
blue  -  space  weapons  (11-15,19) _ 


Implications  for  space  operations 

•  Trend 

•  Implication 

-  Space  traffic  control, 

-  Need  central 

debris  track  & 

authority  to 

arbitration  will 

coordinate/arbitrate 

increase  in 

importance 

-  Space  attacks  even 

-  need  space  defense 

more  likely 

system 

-  Force  enhancement 

-  No  longer  centrally 

systems  will 

control  force 

proliferate,  micromin. 

enhancement  msns 

-  Enemy  to  rely  more 

-  need  space  attack 

on  space 

system 

Present  space  organization 


USSPACECOM 


SPAWAR  ASSDC 


I  OSD:  space  architect  | 


DuSD-Sp 


WARFIGHTER 


I  Phillips  Lab  | 


Conclusions 

m  Space  Is  different  from  air,  needs  own 
doctrine 

•  A  “spacemindedness”  is  important  to 
best  exploit  space  medium 

•  Space  field  is  best  run  by  space  people 

-  like  ships  run  by  seamen,  air  wings  by 
pilots,  missile  wings  by  missileers 

-  need  agency  to  protect  career  paths  of 
space  warriors 
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Briefing:  Spent  Fuel  and  International  Cooperation:  What 
to  do  About  Decommissioned  Russian  Nuclear  Submarines? 
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SPENT  FUEL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION: 

What  to  do  About  Decommissioned 
Russian  Nuclear  Submarines? 


UNINTENDED  CONSEQUENCE 

•  OVER  100  RUSSIAN  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINES  WILL 
REQUIRE  PEFUELEVG 

•  EACH  SUBMARINE  HAS  TWO  REACTORS 


SUBMARINE  DEFUELING 


SOLID  AND  LIQUID 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 


>  ‘*'1  j 


A  CRISIS? 

NUCLEAR  FALLOUT  AND  CHERNOBYL  - 
NOT  SPENT  FUEL  -  ARE  MAIN  SOURCES 


OF  ARCTIC  REGION  CONTAMINATION 
RUSSIAN  REACTORS  DUMPED  IN  THE 
ARCTIC  HAVE  NOT  CAUSED  SIGNIFICANT 
CONTAMINATION 

RUSSIAN  SPENT  FUEL  IS  NOT  A  MAJOR 
THREAT  TO  CONTINENTAL  US 
BUT  -  SIGNIFICANT  RISK  OF  LOCALIZED 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN  CONTAMINATION 
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Briefing:  5**  Annual  Research  Results  Conference 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pete  Hays 
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Mission;  To  promote  national  security 
research  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
within  the  military  academic  community, 
and  to  support  the  Air  Force  national 
security  education  program. 

Vision:  Be  the  institute  of  choice  for 
promoting,  coordinating,  and 
disseminating  vital  national  security 
research  that  influences  DOD  policy 
development. 


■  Since  1992,  INSS  has  spent  more  than  $1.1  Million  to 
help  almost  500  volunteer  researchers  complete  more 
than  300  projects. 

■  Current  INSS  Sponsors  include  the  XONP  and  XOI 
on  the  Air  Staff,  OSD  Net  Assessment,  On-Site 
Inspection  Agency,  Defense  Special  Weapons  Agency, 
and  Army  Environmental  Policy  Institute 

■  INSS  Staff  has  Published  16  Occasional  Papers  and 
Edited  three  books: 

a  Arms  Control  Toward  the  21st  Century 
a  American  Defense  Policy 
a  Countering  Proliferation  and  Use  of  Weapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  (forthcoming) 


.  Four  Conferences  and  100 
Proposals  Submitted 
.  Oyer  $600,000  Requested 
.  id  Member  Committee 
.  67  Projects  Selected  for  Funding 
>  $180,000  Allocated 


Page  1 


•  10  Panels  over  two  days 

Arms  Control;  Counterproliferation;  Space 
Policy;  Air  Force  Policy;  Information  Warfare; 
Regional  Security;  Asia,  Russia,  Africa,  NATO; 
Environmental  Security 
Over  100  Participants 

*  32  Papers  and  37  Presenters 

22  USAF,  10  Civilian,  3  USA,  2  USN,  1  USMC 
.  12  Organizations:  9  USAFA,  5  ACSC,  2  AWC, 
4  NPS,  3  JMIC,  2  AFSPC,  1  USMA,  4  NDF,  2 
FMSO,  2  USAWC,  1  NWC,  1  AFIT,  I ICAF 
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Briefing:  A  Post-Cold  War  Nuclear  Strategy  Model 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Gweyndolyn  Hall 
Captain  John  T.  Cappello 
Captain  Stephen  P.  Lambert 
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Briefing:  Issues  on  the  Arms  Control  Horizon 
Captain  Bill  Casebeer 
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AIANDAL 


Artificial  Intelligence 

-  Boden:  .  .enable  computers  to. .  .do  the  sorts 
of  things  that  minds  can  do. . .  ” 

“  Neural  nets,  algorithmic  approach 

-  Genetic  programming 
Artificial  Life 

-  Study  of  life  in  silica  with  potential  for  physical 
realization 

-  Moravec  and  Brooks— MIT  and  “fleabots” 


AVAL  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

•  Policy  formulation 

-  Genetic  algorithms:  lateral  thinkers  by 
definition-open  up  “idea  space” 

•  Treaty  enforcement 

-  Enforcement  and  monitoring  inextricably 
linked 

-  Size  of  steps  taken  at  any  given  moment 
directly  related  to  confidence  level  (Axelrod) 

-  Automate  enforcement  and  compliance 

•  Problem  resolution 

-  UNSCOM  case  study 


REMOTE  SENSING 

Formerly  exclusive  realm  of  first  world 
governments,  largely  due  to  cost 
Trickle:  SPOT... flood:  Space  Imaging, 
Orbimage,  EarthWatch. . . 

Denver  based  EarthWatch:  3  meter 
resolution  this  year,  1  meter  resolution  next 
year 

Both  groundtrack  and  TOT  increasing 
Plans  for  multispectral  capability 


Optical  Imaging  Resolution 


Civilian  —  Civilian  Trend  X  Mllitaty  Military  Trends 


PUBLICLY  AVAILABLE 
IMAGERY 

Space  Imaging:  1  meter,  1 1  km  swath 
Orb  view:  by  1999—1  meter,  8  km  swath 
Earthwatch:  Quickbird— 1  m,  27  km  swath 
Typical  costs:  from  $30  to  $300 


REMOTE  SENSING  &  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  Open  availability  of  high  quality  overhead 
imagery-radical  transparency 

•  Disagreement  about  impact— in  general, 
however,  transparency  good  for  stability 

•  Discourages  defection,  rewards  cooperation 

•  Watchdog  groups-FAS,  etc. 

•  A  new  type  of  “transparency”  made 
possible-public  oversight 
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Briefing:  Devising  an  Effective  Arms  Control  Regime  for 
tracking.  Monitoring,  and  Verifying  the  Elimination  of 

Nuclear  Warheads 


Michael  E.  Dosier 
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Treaty-limited  Items  Under  a 
Nuclear  Warhead  Regime  cont. 


•  Nuclear  warheads  may  costaiB  several  tboasand  components 

•  The  B-61  Nuclear  Bomb  Pictured  Above  Has  More  Than  6,000  Coznponenis 


The  Legacy  of  Recent  Arms  Control  Treaties 


•The  INF  Treaty 

•Short-Notice  Inspections 

•The  START  Treaty 

•Data  Exchange  &  Continuous  Declarations 
•Distinguisbability  inspections 

•The  Conventional  Armed  Forces  In  Europe  Treaty 

•Challenge  Inspections 

•The  Chemical  Weapons  Convention 

•Focus  on  confmning  continued  presence 


Elements  Necessary  to  a  Warhead  Regime 

•  A  comprehensive  exchange  of  data  and  continuous 
declarations  of  any  changes  to  that  data. 

•  An  inspection  regime  to  verify  information  provided  by  the 
parties. 

•  The  verified  dismantlement  of  nuclear  warheads. 

•  The  verified  elimination  of  the  plutonium  pits. 

•  The  establishment  of,  or  use  of  an  existing  body  to  arbitrate 
disputes. 


Briefing:  The  “Peace-Shield  Partnership:*’  Prospects  for 
U,S.-Russian  Collaboration  on  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 


Captain  Donald  P.  Lagator,  Jr. 
1®*  Lieutenant  Brett  L.  Mers 
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Briefing:  Redefining  U.S.  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Policy 

for  South  Asia 

Major  Martin  Wotjysiak 
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Briefing:  Defending  Technology:  The  Vulnerability  of  our 
Space-and  Ground-Based  Satellite  Systems  to  Attack 

Captain  Robert  Klingseisen 
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Key  Players 

■  TRW 

■  Lockheed  Martin 

■  Loral 

■  Orbital  Sciences  Corp. 

■  Motorola 

■  Earthwatch 

■  Hughes 

■  Sn/EOSAT 


The  Future 


■  Commercialization. 

-  Earthwatch 

-  Space  Imaging 

-  Teledesic 

-  GNSS 

■  Army  After  Next  Winter  Wargame, 

■  Solar  Cycle  23 
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Briefing:  Air  and  Space  Power:  Decisive  Instrument  of 

National  Power 


Major  Peggy  Palmer 


